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The Red Book Magazine 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


The trademark of supreme musical quality. 


It means the worlds largest 
and greatest musical industry 


Twenty years ago the talking-machine was a 
triviality. Today the Victrola is an instrument of 
Art. The exclusive Victor processes have lifted the 
making and the playing of musical records into the 
realm of the fine arts and rendered them delightful 
to the most keenly sensitive ear. Opera singers and 
musicians of world-wide fame are glad to be enrolled 
as Victor artists. 

Every important improvement that has transformed 
this “plaything’’ into an exquisite and eloquent 
instrument of the musical arts originated with the 
Victor. The Victor plant, the largest and oldest of 
its type in the world, is the world-center of great 
music. 


No other organization in the world is so qualified 
by experience, by resources, and by artistic equipment 
to produce supreme quality as the Victor Company. 
Its products convey more great music by great artists 
to more people throughout the world than all other 
makes combined. 

The pioneer in its field, the Victor Talking Machine 
Company today remains the pre-eminent leader. 
The famous trademark ‘‘His Master's Voice,” with 
the little dog, is on every Victrola (look inside the 
lid) and on the label of every Victor Record. It is 
your guarantee of the highest musical quality. Look 
for it. Insist upon finding it. If you wish the best, 
buy nothing which does not contain this trademark. 


New Victor Records on sale at all dealers on the Ist’ of each month 


VICTROLA 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 
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fox News 


50.000 enterprising men and 
women reaching from the four 
corners of the earth provide 
for you twice each week a trip 
round the world as you sit com: 
fortably in your theatre chair - 


Mutt e Jeff. 


The moving cartoon creations 
of CAPT-BUD FISHER are-so 
droll,so whimsical,so absolutely 
funny that they have become a 
habit with the peoples of many 


countries 
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FOX NEWS, MUTT & 
JEFF and FOX SUNSHINE 
COMEDIES were the motion 
pictures selected by special 
request for the entertain- 
ment of H-R-H-The Prince 
of Wales at the Academy 
of Music .New York and his 
enthusiasm and enjoyment 
proved so hearty that the 
newspapers frankly record- 
ed the fact. 
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Clean, wholesome fun sweep - 
ing the world and provoking mil- 
lions to light hearted laughter - 
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FOK FILM CORPORATION ) ¢ Attend the theatre 
en oy that presents them 
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A Finer 
Typewriter 
at a 
Fair Price 


Latest and Finest New Oliver 


A year and a half to pay! Only $3a month. Payments so small as to average only 
about ten cents a day. That is our easy payment plan on the Oliver. And you have 
the use of the typewriter while you are paying for it. You may now order direct 
from the Oliver Typewriter Company and get the latest model Oliver at a saving of 
$43 and on payments so easy that you won’t miss the money. 


Only $57 for the $100 Oliver 
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A full saving to you of $43 on the famous 
Oliver No. 9—our latest and newest model. 
That is what our new selling plan makes pos- 
sible. caters ara war we learned many lessons. 
We found that it was unnecessary to have 


such a vast number of traveling salesmen and 
so many expensive branch houses. We were 
able to discontinue many other superfluous 
sales methods. As a result, $57 now buys the 
identical Oliver formerly priced at $100. 


Try It Free—Send No Money 


Not a cent in advance. No deposit of any 
kind. No obligation to buy. The coupon is all 
you need send. The Oliver comes to you at our 
risk for five days’ free trial in your own home. 

Decide for yourself whether you want to 
buy or not. 


If you don’t want to keep the Oliver, simply 
send it back at our expense. If you do 
agree that it is the finest typewriter, 
regardless of price, and want to keep 
it, take a year and a half to pay at 
the easy rate of only $3 a month. 











THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Only the Coupon! 


No pre-payment required. This isa real free trial offer. All at 
our expense and risk. Fill out and mail the coupon and get the 
Oliver for freé trial. If you should wish further information before This does not place me under any obligation to buy. ° If I choose 
requesting a free trial, mark the coupon for the free books men- « roy by Oliver, I will ship it back at your expense at the en: 


tioned therein. Clip and mail the coupon now. Do not send & machine until I order it. Mail me your book 
—"The High Cost of Typewriters— The Reason and the 


1152 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days free inspection. If 
I keep it, I will pay $57 at the rate of $3 per month. The 
title to remain in you until! fully paid for, 


My chipping DOIRtE 16 ....c0c.. 2. coccccscccccescececdccccce pepserencosece 
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Canadian Price, $72 


| The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1152 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


169.02 








Remedy,” your de luxe catalog and farther information. 
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The joy of succeeding while you 
are still young 


2S ibey men work equally hard, 
and both succeed. But to one 
man position and independence 
come at thirty-five; to the other 
not until sixty. 


Success is sweet whenever it comes; 
but at sixty the ca- 

pacity for enjoyment 

is less keen. 


Thetravel that 
seems so alluring at 
thirty-five has lost a 
little of its charms; 
the distance to the 
end of the road of 
life is shorter and 
many a man finds 
fortune in his hands 
so late that there is 
time only to arrange 
to pass it on to some- 
one else. 


Happy is the man 
who finds a way to 
save somehow the 
intervening years; 
there is joy in suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young. The 
reason why :success comes so late 
for most men is that, there is so 
much to learn. 


Only a man who knows all the 
different departments of business 
is qualified to reach the higher 
positions, or to enter business for 
himself. And the learning of all de- 
partmentsfrom practical experience 
in each is a matter of many years. 


Comparatively few men have 

learned how to save 

the wasted years 
Is there no way to shorten this 

process? Must every -man’s 
life have so many wasted years? 
Thousands of able men _ have 
determined to eliminate those 
wasted years from their lives; 
many have found the answer in the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


For years the Alexander Hamilton 


Institute has specialized in the 
single task of training men for 
the higher executive positions of 
business. 


Into its Course have been built the 
experience and the methods which 


In New York City: Fifth Avenue at 5 o'clock, filled with automobiles carrying 
successful men from their offices to their homes. An observer, watching the cars 
pass, cannot fail to be impressed with the number of their occupants who 
are young or middle-aged men. It is pre-eminently the day of success in youth. 


have made many of the business 
leaders most successful. 


Its subscribers appropriate the 
knowledge of other men and 
profit by other men’s mistakes 
and successes. They learnin months 
what ordinarily takes years. 


The experience of the most successful 
made available for all 


USINESS authority of the 
highest type is represented on 
the Institute’s Advisory Council: 


Frank A. Vanderlip, the financier; 
General Coleman duPont, the well- 
known business executive; John Hays 
Hammond, the eminent’ engineer; 
Jeremiah W. Jenks, the statistician 
and economist; and Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of the New York 
University School of Commerce. 


“My income has increased 
750 per cent’’ 
UNDREDS of successful ex- 
ecutives have testified that the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute has 


been a tremendous factor in their 
success. 


More than 20,000 presidents of 
corporations are numbered among 
its 110,000 successful subscribers, 
“In the past eight years,” one 
man wrote recently, 
“my income has in- 
creased 750%. The 
Course has been the 
foundation of my 
business training.” 


Would you like to 
save the wasted 
years? Would you 
know the joy of 
rapid, instead of 
moderate progress 
—the joys of suc- 
ceeding while you 
are still young? If 
so, this is the call of 
opportunity to you; 
amoment’s decision 
is all you need. 


Any man who is sin- 
cerely interested in 
his future will clip 
the coupon at the 
bottom of this page. It is placed there 
for a purpose—to separate from the 
mass of drifters the few men who are 
asking themselves: ““‘Where am I 
going to be ten years from now?” 


Send for 
“Forging Ahead in Business’”’ 


HE book which the coupon will 
bring is “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness,’’ a 116-page book that tells how 
the Institute has helped so many other 
men to find success while they are still 
young. It is a valuable book. No ob- 


ligation; send for your copy now. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
263 Astor Place New York City 





Send me 
Business ”’ 


“Forging Ahead in 
without obligation. 


Business 
Address 


Business 
Position 


























otice to Subscribers and Readers: The congested condition of the railroads is causing delays in mail, express 
Ne and freight deliveries to such an extent that subscription copies of THE 
RED BOOK MAGAZINE, as well as the copies for news-stand sale, in common with other publications, are likely to 
be somewhat delayed. It, therefore, your subscription copy does not arrive promptly on the 23d, or if your news dealer 
does not have the magazine on sale on the 23d, please take these things into consideration and wait a few days before 
writing to us. 


We can assure all subscribers that their copies are being mailed as early as Feretofore, in fact, earlier; any delay in 
del very will, therefore, result from causes entirely beyond our control, which not only affect magazine deliveries but deliv- 
ery of shipments of every description. 
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The Best Serial Novels of the Year 
A Daughter of Discontent By Clarence Budington Kelland 


Illustrated by Frank Street 


The Killer By Stewart Edward White 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


What’s the World Coming To? By Rupert Hughes 
Illustrated by Frank Snapp 


The Best Short Stories of the Month 
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It Sometimes Happens By Lucian Cary 
Illustrated by William Fisher 
The Cynic Effect By Nalbro Bartley | 
Illustrated by George Van Werveke 


Red Slayer By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


A Professional Southerner By J. F. Natteford 
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Illustrated by James H. Crank 
Devil's Gold By Beatrice Grimshaw 
Illustrated by Arthur D. Fuller 
The Pajama Man By Albert Payson Terhune 
Illustrated by E. F. Ward 


Thrice Armed Goes Bill By J. Frank Davis 


Illustrated by Clark Fay 


The Case of Jake Miller By George Barr McCutcheon 74 
Illustrated by Irma Derémeaux 
The Faithless Majority By Ida M. Evans . 79 
Illustrated by Charles D. Mitchell oe 
The Good Little Vamp By Corinne Lowe 83 


Illustrated by H. Weston Taylor 
—And— 
Bruce Barton’s CommonSense Editorial 21 
“Playtime,” a Poem by Walt Mason 48 


TERMS: $2.00 a year m advance; 20 centsa number. Foreign postage $1.00 additional except on subscriptions fur soldiers overseas on which there is no extra 
postage charge, the price for the subscription being the same as domestic subscriptions, viz. : $2.00 per year. Canadian postage 50c. Subscriptions are received by all news- 
dealers and booksellers, or may be sent direct to the Publisher. Remittances must be made by Post-office or Express Money Order, by Registered Letter, or by Postage 
Stamps of 2-cent denomination, and not by check or draft, because of exchange charges against the latter. 
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A Startling Memory Feat 
That You Can Do 


How I learned the 


HEN my old friend Faulk- 
ner invited me to a dinner 


party at his house, I little 
thought it would be the direct means 
of getting me a _one-hundred-and- 
fifty per cent. increase in salary. 
Yet it was, and here is the way it all 
came about. 

Toward the close of the evening 
things began to drag a bit, as they 
often do at parties. Finally some 
one suggested the old idea of having 
everyone do a “stunt.” Some sang, 
others forced weird sounds out of 
the piano, recited, told stories, and 
. $O on. 

Then it came to Macdonald’s 
turn. He was a quiet sort of chap, 
with an air about him that re- 
minded one of the old saying that 


secret in one evening. It has helped me every day 


“still waters run deep.” He. said 
he had a simple “stunt” which he 
hoped we would like. He selected 
me to assist him. First he asked to 
be blindfolded securely to prove 
there was no trickery in it. Those 
present were to call out twenty-five 
numbers of three figures each, such 
as 161, 249, and so on. He asked 
me to write down the numbers as 
they were called. 

This was done. Macdonald then 
astounded everyone by repeating the 
entire list of twenty-five numbers 
backwards and forwards. Then he 
asked people to request numbers by 
positions, such as the eighth num- 
ber called, the fourth number, and 
so on. Instantly he repeated back 
the exact number in the position 


called. He did this with the entire 
list—over and over again, without 
making a single mistake. 

Then Macdonald asked that a 
deck of cards be shuffled and called 
out to him in their order. This was 
done. Still blindfolded, he instantly 
named the cards in their order back- 
wards and forwards. And then to 
further amaze us he gave us the 
number of any card counting from 
the top, or the card for any number. 

You may well imagine our amaze 
ment at Macdonald’s remarkable 
feat. You naturally expect to see 4 
thing of this sort on the stage, and 
even then you look upon it as 4 
trick. But to see it done by am 
everyday business man, in plain 
view of everyone, blindfolded and 
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under conditions which make trick- 
impossible, is astonishing, to 
say the least. 
* * 






* * * x * 






N the way home that night I 
O asked Macdonald how it was 
done. He said there was really noth- 
ing to it—simply a memory feat, 
the key to which anyone could easily 
jearn in one evening. Then he told 
me that the reason most people have 
bad memories is because they leave 
memory development to _ chance. 
Anyone could do what he had done, 
and develop a good .memory, he 
said, by following a few simple rules. 
And then he told me exactly how to 
do it. At the time I little thought 
that evening would prove to be one 
of the most eventful in my life, but 
such it proved to be. 
What Macdonald told me I took 
to heart. In one evening I made 
remarkable strides toward improv- 
ing my memory and it was but a 
question of days before I learned to 
do exactly what he had done. At 
first I amused myself with my new- 
found ability by amazing people at 
parties. My “memory feat,” as 
my friends called it, surely made a 
hit. Everyone was talking about 
it, and I was showered with invita- 
tions for all sorts of affairs. If any- 
one were to ask me how quickly to 
develop social popularity, I would tell 
him to learn my memory “feat”— 
but that is apart from what I want to 
tell you. 
The most gratifying thing about 
the improvement of my memory 
was the remarkable way it helped 
me in business. Much to my sur- 

* prise I discovered that my memory 
training had literally put a razor 
edge on my brain. My brain had 
become clearer, quicker, keener. I 
felt that I was fast acquiring that 
mental grasp and alertness I had 
's0 often admired in men who 
were spoken of as. “wonders” and 

“genuises.”” 

The next thing I noticed was 2 


ntire Marked improvement in my con- 
hout vetsational powers. Formerly my 

tak was halting and disconnected. 
tt a # I never could think of things to say 
alled Until the conversation was over. 
was And then, when it was too late, I 
intly Would ‘always think of apt and 
yack- Striking things I “might have said.” 
n to how I can think like a flash. 
the When I am talking I never have to 
from (§ lesitate for the right word, the 
nber. ™§ "ght expression or the right thing to 
1aze- Say. It seems that all I have to do 
cable 8 to start to talk and instantly I 





ee a myself saying the very thing I 








and Want to say to make the greatest im- 
aS @ & Pression on people. 

r am @ 4 wasn’t long before my new- 
plain ability to remember things 
and @ and to say the right: thing at_ the 





right time, attracted the attention 
of our president. He got in the 
habit of calling me in whenever he 
wanted facts about the business. 
As he expressed himself to me, 
“You can always tell me instantly 
what I want 
to know, while 
the other fel- 
lows annoy me 
by dodging out 
of the office 
and saying 
“Tll look it 
up.” 


x *x * x 


[FOUND that 

my ability 
to remember 
helped me 
wonderfully in 
dealing with 
other people, 
particularly in 
committee 
meetings. 
When a discus- 
sion opens up the man who can back 
up his statements quickly with a 
string of definite facts and figures 
usually dominates the others. Time 
and time again I have won people 








to my way of thinking simply 
because I could instantly _ recall 
facts and figures. While I’m proud 
of my triumphs in this respect, 


I often feel sorry for the ill-at-ease 
look of the other men who cannot 
hold up their end in the argument 


because they cannot recall facts 
instantly. It seems as though I 
never forget anything. Every fact 


I now put in my mind is as clear and 
as easy to recall instantly as though 
it were written before me in plain 
black and white. 

We all hear a lot about the impor- 
tance of sound judgment. People 
who ought to know say that a man 
cannot begin to exercise sound judg- 
ment until he is forty to fifty years 
of age. But I have disproved all that. 
T have found that sound judgment is 
nothing more than the ability to weigh 
and judge facts in their relation to 
each other. Memory is the basis of 
sound judgment. I-am only thirty- 
two, but many times I have been com- 
plimented on having the judgment of 
a man of forty-five. I take no per- 
sonal credit for this—it is all due to 
the way I trained my memory. 

x** * kk * 

"THESE are only a few of the hun- 

dreds of ways I have profited by 
my trained memory. No longer do I 
suffer the humiliation of meeting men 
I know and not being able to recall 
their names. The moment I see aman 
his name flashes to my mind, togeth- 
er with a string of facts about him. I 
always liked to read but usually for- 


“Our president complimented me on always 
being able to tell him instantly facts he wanted 
to know.” 
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got most of it. Now I find it easy to recall 
what I have read. Another surprising thing 
is that I can now master a subject in con- 
siderably less time than before. Price lists, 
market quotations, data of all kinds, I can 
recall in detail almost at will. I rarely make 
a mistake. 

My vocabulary, too, has 
increased wonderfully. When- 
ever I see a striking word or 
expression, I memorize it 
and use it in my dictation or 
conversation. This has put a 
remarkable 
sparkle and pull- 
ing power into 
my conversation 
and business let- 
ters. And the re- 
markable part of 
it all is that I 
can now do my 
day’s work quick- 
er and with much 
less effort, simply 
because my mind 
works like a flash 
and I do not have 
to keep stopping 
to look things up. 

All this is ex- 
tremely satisfying 
to me, of course. 
But the best part 
of it all is that since my memory powers 
first attracted the attention of our president, 
my salary has steadily been increased. To- 
day it is many times greater than it was the 
day Macdonald got me interegted in improv- 
ing my memory. 
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HAT Macdonald told me that eventful 

evening was this: “Get the Roth 
Memory Course.” I did. That is how I 
learned to do all the remarkable things I 
have told you about. The publishers of the 
Roth Memory Course—the Independent 
Corporation—are so confident that it will 
also show you how to develop a remark- 
able memory that they will gladly send 
the Course to you on approval. 

You need not pay a single penny until 
you have examined the Course and found 
that it fully lives up to all the claims made 
for it. Send no money. Merely mail the 
coupon, or write a letter, and the complete 
Course will be sent to you instantly, all 
charges prepaid. If after examination you 
decide that you do not want to keep the 
Course, then return it and you will owe noth- 
ing. ‘On the other hand, if you find, as 
thousands of others have found, that the 
Roth Memory Course will do wonders for 
you, then merely send five dollars in full 
payment. 

You have always wanted a good memory, 
Now you can have it. Remember you pay 
no money until you have proved that the 
Course will benefit you. You have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose by taking 
immediate action. So mail the coupon NOW 
before this liberal offer is withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. R-362, 119 W. 40th St., New York 


Please send me the Roth Memory Course of 
seven lessons. I will either remail the course ta 
you within five days after its receipt or send 
you $5, in full payment of the Course, 
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THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE'S 
) Educational Guide 


SCHOOL FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION SUMMER SCHOOLS 










































iver SUMMER 
Normal SCHOOLS 





Naval i 
School al Cavalry Artillery Woodcraft 
A planned vacation at Culver Summer 
of Schools is crowded with good fun and 


body-building exercise. Put your boy in 
condition for the opening of school. 








Write for cata- 


Physical Education interesteyor, Naval 























R School, minimum 
FOR WOMEN- Three-year accredited age 14; Cavalry 
normal course prepares for lucrative and pro- School — 14; Arrtil- 
fessional service. Any number of good lery School—14; 
positions are open for Physical Directors, Play- Woodcraft —12. 
ground Supervisors, Recreation Workers, etc. Strong fac- a 
hoy. ot instr our _eupipmen' fact, they ent end ulty ; complete equipment. Partial self-support advantages. I Ng c 1 I d ( On Lake 
a ally ta a FAI Spring Term Opens February 4, 1920 nquiry Dept., Culver, ind. syariniuckee 
‘ GS For prospectus, address C. Ward Crampton, 
eae jes mae M. D., Dean (formerly director of physical training depart- 
—— W ite today, ment, New York City schools). 
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r SCHOOLS OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
A Practical The School and College Bureau 

















































Electrical Education " of The Red Book Magazine 
tain it in one year in the extensive laborator- Am A d ime sd ‘ 
ies, shops and Clase roome ot ~ — of erican Ca em Will give full information 
ngineering of Milwaukee e faculty of 70 about the best schools and 
specialists will guide you quickly and carefully f D ti Art 
to success in the electrical field. 0 rama 1¢€ S colleges absolutely free 
Winter Term Now Open Founded in 1884 Check from the lists belowthe kind of 
Insti of Electrotechnics, Junior and Senio its, 3 i i i i i 
pears College ol Eiecuicl Eaginceriag “WS: Drgres ta 3 FRANKLIN Hl. SARGENT, President eg Ra anaucam lcacama 
years. 1 year course in E “> and Mechanical Drafting. 
Wining and Wireless Telegraphy (6 months). Extension Ses Baten wetieien Sk Bee Et. yon maa 
Cours: nen. ~. | eevee 
7 ‘mom is hile You Learn’’ if you like. ‘Frat’ House, a ay cme 5 bg ed Froh- dite he Art School 
R. O. T. C. All Athletics. Physical Director. 1 om a onnec é wt a i }. Sarre Automobile School 
Write TODAY for illustrated bulletin and full details man's Empire Theatreand Companies. |} || |... Boys’ Prep. School 
FREE! Mention age, education and course of interest. For information apply ei ~ —_ mee ees be bt 2 Boys’ School (ages 7-15 years) 
Scheel of. Gusineeing of Miiwankew Si) Th © - nek ects 0UCltCtiCi EC Cte Business Col 
163-373 Broadway Milwaukee, Wis. THE SECRETARY +; #/j|| | __s...... College for Young Women 
177 Carnegie Hall NEW YORK,N.Y. |} fo se an 
UNCLAGRENGD >. -. °:- Jenene |i. ttt ; 
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itself. Academic, Technical and core sngeed 1 S near ree aoe 
How towrite, what to write, Practical Training. Students’ School STAGE | = nat s j 
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photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
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ow I Spent Three Dollars and 
Saved Two Thousand 


Has Any $3 of Yours Ever Done So Much Work—Saved You 
As Much Money—Made You Laugh at the High Cost of Living? 


ONEY, 
that never 
week. My 


in my 


family, 
lasted 
wife 
and I took care of the other expenses. | 


was something 
any longer than a 
managed the house 
was 


making $3,000 a year, but it didn’t seem to go 
as far as the smaller incomes of many of my 


friends. 


They seemed to manage their expenses, 


but my expenses managed me. 


“We ran our home 
sands of other 
lies do. If saw 
that I thought I 
bought it. 
something that she 
she would buy it. 

always wanted 
thing or another. It 


American 
something 
needed I 
My wife would see 
liked, 
My children 
money for one 
was a 


as thou- 


fami- 


and 


dollar for this and a dollar for 
that, and neither myself nor 


my children ever knew 


full amount I had 
them within a certain 
I was paid on 


the 
given 

time. 
Saturday. 


On the following Friday 
my wife would say to me, 
‘Where could your money : 
haven’t a single thing to show for it.” And all 
I could answer was. ‘Search me! I don’t know. 
It just seems to dribble away for nothing at 
all in particular.’ 

“But a short time ago I came to my senses. 
I had to. On my dining room table was a 
sheaf of unpaid bills amounting to about $250. 
I hadn’t a cent saved to meet them. There was 
nothing I could do. I just had to let the bills 
slide for a_ while. But my creditors didn’t 
seem to feel that way about it. I was hounded 
and pestered until the only way I could stave 
them off was to rather shamefacedly borrow the 
money from friends who were really making less 
of an income than I was. 

“You can be sure that after this experience 
I knew there was ‘something rotten in Den- 
mark.” Why couldn’t I hold on to money? 
Why could not manage any better than 
the proverbial boy whose money always 
burned a hole in his pocket? Why couldn’t a 
man have something in the bank at the end 
of the week to account for at least part of his 
salary? In disgust I picked up a popular maga- 
zine to put myself in a happier frame of mind. 
Turning the pages idly, 1 came upon an ad- 
vertisement for a money- -saving account book 
and a complete money-saving system. he ad- 
vertisement referred to people in just such a 
quandary as mine and offered to show them how 
they could save money without depriving them- 
selves of the pleasures and conveniences which 


have gone? We 





every one needs. 





READ: 


letter from Head of 
Financial Department of 
largest corporation of its 
kind in the United 
States. 

“In our company we 
have 3,000 employees, 
and it was a revelation 
to me in giving them ad- 
vice in regard to the 
making out of their in- 
come tax returns to find 
how few had any intelli- 
gent idea of their income 
— their living ex- 


peeThe simplicity of your 
Plan, which by compari- 
son with previous 

ods of account keeping 
would seem to be well- 
nigh automatic, appeals 
a ~4 strongly 


gned) 
D. 8. BARTON, 


letter from A. B. Dick, 
wr., of The A. B. Dick 
Company of ars 
Manufacturers of t 
on-Dick Mimeograph 
Machine: 
“IT can candidly say 
that all the record books 
ich you have issued 
are practically invaluable 
to the man who wishes 
me handle his personal 
household accounts 
ine the proper manner. 
—, _ er sys- 
oO ake care 
these matters, but yours 
the ground in a 
Oy e Por thet manner 
any them. 
(Signed) 
A. B. DICK, Jr. 











Of course, I was skeptical, 


but since the book 
was offered upon 
free examination—no 
money in advance—I 
decided at least to 
look it over. 

“A few days later 
the outfit arrived. 
My wife and I spent 
that evening in look- 
ing it over, and ap- 
plying it to our own 
disturbed affairs. 
After a little discus- 
sion we decided to 
keep the system, and 
see what it could do 
for us. 

“IT was astonished 
from the very first 
day how easy it was 
to keep track of finan- 
cial affairs through 
this new _ account 
book. It took only 
three minutes a day 
to keep the account, 
and it was so simple 
that my eight-year-old 
daughter could attend 
to it. 

“From the first 
month we recognized 
that the system was 
most effective. It 
helped us keep a 
watchful eye on our 
income—check up our 
expenses—tell us to a 
penny where our 
money had gone—en- 
able us to put money 
in the bank regularly 
and surely—aided us 
to get out of -debt— 
and to have money 


_ instead of 
wait until the 


waiting to meet any bills coming in 
the old way of letting the bills 
money was scraped together. 
“The first month I laid aside $55, clear money. 
The next month it was the same way. At the 
end of a short time my wife and I gazed proudly 
at a bank balance of over $400. And now, 


We haven’t deprived ourselves of pleasure—we go to 
the theatre—in fact, we found the money-saving game 
just as fascinating as it was profitable, 


through the aid of this System, IJ have $1,600 in 
gilt-edge securities tucked safely away in the 
steel vaults of my bank. 

“But the best part of the thing is yet to tell. 
We haven’t deprived ourselves of pleasure—we 
haven’t missed luxuries—we go to the theatre— 
we entertain and dress as before—in fact, we 
found the money-saving game just as fascinating 
as it was profitable. The secret of the whole 
thing is that we stopped up our financial leaks 
with a few chunks of common sense. 

“T can tell you it’s a fine feeling to know that 
you have money in the bank, and that when the 
hard-luck rainy days come along you can use 
your bank-book as an umbrella—to know that 
you have everything that you need, and that 
you can have many things that you really don’t 
need—to know that you can go to the theatre 
one night without wondering what you'll have 
to do without the next day. 

“This is what am efficient Saving System did 
for me. If my story can be of any aid to the 
thousands of other American families who would 
like to save money and still enjoy the pleasures 
of life, then I am sure that I will be paying in 
a small measure the great debt of gratitude 
which I owe to the ‘Watchdog of the Home 
Treasury.’ ” 


The Budget Plan 


“\HE Ferrin Money Making Account System is simpli- 
fying money matters for thousands upon thousands 
of people all over the country—helping square up 
bills and debts—putting money in > bank for 

people who never before saved a cent will he! 
you in the same way. ‘This system, which | simplicity 
itself, comprises: 


The Ferrin Money Making Account Book. 


The Ferrin Kitchen Calendar (for the household). 
The Ferrin Pocket Account Book, 


-of only two years. 


The Ferrin Investment and Insurance Register. 
Tes Fete Household Inventory and Fire Insurance 


Complete information is given on Making a Budget, 
Keeping Expense Accounts, Making Safe Investments, 
Making an Inventory of Household Gocds. 

he Pocket Account Book price, when sold onpeanete, 
(50 cents), contains printed slips so that you 
cnly to jot down the amounts of your daily "4 
penditures. The Kitchen Calendar (price 50 cents) 
Keeps track of household expenses. At the end of each 
week or month these amounts are transferred to the 
Money Making Account Book, which contains 112 
pages, size 8%x10% inches, and is nd in half- 
blue Silk Cloth Back—Cadet Biue Cover, Paper Sides 
—Turned edges, semi-fiexible, stamped in gold, to fit 
any salary from the smallest to the largest. Incor- 
porated in it is a recapitulation for every month of 
the year, which shows at a glance the Budget and the 
amounts paid out during the month for the various 
classified items of expenses. It is the only book to 
our knowledge which has a Budget column for every 
month. Special columns are provided for items 0. 
which an income tax does not have to be paid, so 
that these amounts may be deducted at the end of 
the year. 


One Money-Saving 
Feature 


A war tax is now levied on almost every kind. of 
article you buy. Few people know that the amounts so 
paid on daily purchases may properly be deducted from 
their income before figuring their income tax. The fol- 
lowing items, for example, are deductible: Interest on 

personal indebtedness; taxes on land, buildings ond 
household property; war taxes on, club dues, theatre 
tickets, transportation, telephone messages, te ams, 
tobacco, etc.; contributions to ehurches, charitable, 
scientific or educational institutions which are not 
conducted for profit. By keeping track of these war 
taxes on the pages for daily expenditures, and trans- 
ferring the weekly or monthly .totals to the Money 
Making Account Book, you will effect a saving on your 
income tax that will surprise you and that 1 pay 
the small price of the System many times over. 

The Ferrin Investment Insurance Register is designed 
to keep an accurate record of your investments, in- . 
surance policies, ete. Contains 32 pages, 5x8 
inches, price, separately, 50c. The Ferrin Inventory 
and Fire Insurance ord will enable you to m 
and keep a complete inventory of every room in the 

; also provides for record of your fire insurance 
It is an absolute necessity in case of fire 
It may save you many thousand times the cost, which 
is 50c when sold separately. 


A Splendid Gift 


The Ferrin Money Making Account System is a most 
practical gift to any newly married a. eed 
people use them for holiday and birthday gi 


Send No Money 


EE how the Ferrin Money Making Account 

System works, no matter how much or how 

little your income. We think we know what 
you will think of it when you see it. So we 
are willing to send you the complete System 
without your sending us any money in advance. 
Just mail the coupon, and back will come the 
System by return mail. If you feel that you can 
afford not to have it, simply send it back, and 
you will owe nothing. 

But when you have seen what big returns the 
Ferrin System will pay you, you will surely want 
to keep this wonderful aid to money-making, 
especially as we are now making a special short- 
time offer of only $3 for the complete system. 

You will appreciate what a remarkable offer 
this is when you consider that other expense 
account books are sold for $3 and cover a period 
The Ferrin Money Making 
Account Book covers four years, and therefore 
has twice the value, $6. And in addition you get 
the other four items mentioned before, each 
worth soc, or $2. You have opportunity, there- 
fore, of securing $8 value for only $3. 


Free Examination Coupon 


hulenendint Corporation 


Publishers of The Independent Weekly 
Dept. F-362. 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 


Please send me the Ferrin Money Making Account 
System (the entire five books) for Free Examination. 
1 will send you $3 in full payment within 5 cm 
after receipt, or return the books, 


MAME ccccccccccesccceccccccpecseocecncegocesetoSeseccatiuece 


Address 
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How Every Woman Can Have 
A Winning Personality 


Let Me Introduce Myself 
EAR READER: I wish to. tell 
D you how to have a charming, 
winning personality because all 
my life I have seen that without it 
any woman labors under great handi- 
caps. Without personality, it is al- 
most impossible to make desirable 
friends, or get on in business; and yes, 
often must a woman give up the man 
on whom her heart is set because she 
has not the power to attract or to 
hold him. 


During my career here and abroad, I 
have met a great many people whom I have 
been able to study under circumstances 
which have brought out their weak or 
strong points, like a tiny spot on the lens 
of a moving picture machine will magnify 
into a very large blot on the screen. And 
I have seen so many people, lacking in 
personality, try to make a success of their 
ylans and fail completely, in a way that 
as been quite pathetic. I am sure that 
you also are familiar with one or more 
such cases. 

Success of a Winsome Manner 

I saw numerous failures that were so 
distressing that my thoughts could not 
help dwelling upon those shattered and 
vain conditions. I have seen women of 
education, and culture and natural beauty 
actually fail where other women minus 
such advantages, but possessing certain 
secrets of lovableness, a certain winsome- 
ness, a certain knaék of looking right and 
Saying the right word would get ahead 
delightfully. Nor were they naturally 
forward women. Nor were they the kind 
that men call clever. Some of them, if 
you’ studied their features closely, were 
decidedly not 
handsome; yet 
they seemed so. 
They didn’t do 
this by covering 
their faces with 
cosmetics; they 
knew the true 
means. And often 
the winning wom- 
en were in the 
thirties, forties, or 
even fifties. Yet 
they ‘“‘appealed.” 
You know what I 
mean. They drew 
others to them by 
a subtle power 
which seemed to emanate from them. Others 
liked to talk to them and to do things for them. 
In their presence you felt perfectly at ease—as 
though you had been good, good friends for 
very long. 

French Feminine Charms 

The French women among my friends seemed 
to me more generally endowed with this ability 
to fascinate, than did my friends among other 
nationalities. In the years that I lived in 
Paris, I was amazed to find that most of the 
women I met were enchanting. 

“Is it a part of the French character?” I 
asked my friends. 

“Were you born that way?” I would often 
ask some charming woman. 

And they smilingly told me that “personality” 
as we know it here in America, is an art, that is 
studied and acquired by French women just as 
they would learn to cook, or to sing by cultivat- 
ing the voice. Every girl and woman possesses 
latent personality. This includes you, dear reader. 
There are numerous real secrets: for developing 
= personality. In France, where the women 
ave always outnumbered the men, and where 


Juliette Fara 


opportunity for our sex is restricted, those who 
wish to win husbands or shine in society, or 
succeed in their careers, have no choice but to 
develop their charms in competition with others. 
How Men’s Affections Are Held 
Lately the newspapers has been telling us that 
thousands and thousands of our fine young army 


men have taken French wives. It was no surprise 
to me, for I know how alluring are the French 
girls. Nor could I help conetibne the truth in 
the assertion of a competent Franco-American 
journalist that “American girls are too provin- 
cial, formal, cold and unresponsive while the 


You may have all those attractive qualities that 


adore in women 


French girls radiate warmth of sympathy, devo- 
tion and all those exquisite elements of the heart 
that men adore in women.” 

And I who am successful and probably known 
to you by reputation through my activities on the 
Faubourg St. Honoré can tell you in all candor, 
as one woman confiding in another, that these 
French secrets of personality have been a very 
important factor in the successes of mine. But 
it is not my tendency to boast of myself, the 
Juliette Fara whom I want you to feel that you 
already know as your sincere friend, but I speak 
of YOU and for YOU. 


French Secrets of Fascination 

My continued residence in France enabled me 
to observe the ways and methods of the women 
closely. I studied and analyzed the secrets of 
their fascinating powers. 

When I returned to the dear old U. S. A., I 
set myself at work putting together the facts, 
methods, secrets and Soantiee that I had learned 
while in France. 

Of one thing I am absolutely convinced—every 
woman who wishes it may have a winning per- 
sonality. 


Overcoming Deterrent Timidity 

I know I can take any girl of a timid or over- 
modest disposition, one who lacks self-confi- 
dence, or is too self conscious for her own 
good, and show her how to become discreetly 
and chamingly daring, perfectly natural and com- 
fortable in the presence of others. I can show 
you how to bring out charms which you do not 
even dream you possess. 


Uncouth Boldness—or Tactful Audacity 

If you are an assertive woman, the kind that 
suffers from too great forwardness, I can show 

ou in a way that you will find delightful, how to 

gentle and unassuming, to tear away the false 
fabric of your repelling and ungracious person- 
ality and replace it with another that wins and 
attracts. By this method, you will succeed, oh 
so well, while by encoulionns or misapplied 
audacity you meet with setbacks. 

I can take the frail girl or woman, the listless 
one who usually feels that the good things in 
life are not for her and show her how to become 
vigorous and strong, tingling with enthusiasm and 
good cheer and how to see the whole wide world 
full of splendid things just for her. 


Become An Attractive Woman 


I can take the girl or woman who is ignorant 
or careless of her appearance, or the girl who 











Important To obtain Madame Fara’s little book “How,” free, you may fill out the coupon and send in: or you 
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may write by letter or postcard requesting it, Address as below: 
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dresses unbecomingly and instill in 
her a sense of true importance of appear- 
ance in personality; I can enlighten her 
in the ways of women of the world, in es 
making the most of their apparel. All this lites 
without any extravagance; and I can show hil 
her how to acquire it with originality and wil 
taste. You realize, of course, that dress. ect 
ing to show yourself to advantage, is a J 
real art and without that knowledge you can 
will always be under a disadvantage. h 
a whe 
For Married Women 
dow 
There are some very important secrets 
which married French women know that 
enables them to hold the love, admiration 
and fidelity of their men. How the selfish 
spirit in a man is to be overcome So in- 
geniously that he does not know what you 
are accomplishing until some day he awak- 
ens to the fact that his character and his 
manner have undergone a_ delightful 
at he is not only making you 
happy, "het he is finding far greater pleas 
ure in life than when he was inconsid- 
erate. There are secrets in my compila- 
tion that are likely to change a turbulent 
course of married life for one that is en- 
trancingly ideal. And this power lies 
within you, my dear Madam. 


Acquire Your Life’s Victory Now 


What we call personality is made up of 
a number of little things. It is not some- 
thing vague and indefinable. Personality, one 
charm, good looks, winsomeness and suc- 
cess can be cultivated. If you know the othe 
secrets, if you learn the rules and put 
them into practice, you can be charming, The 
you can have an appealing personality, 
Don’t think it impossible. Don’t think N 
you must be born that way. Don’t even 
think it ought to be hard to acquire it; 
because the secrets of charm that I have 
collated and transcribed for you are more inter- 
esting than the most fascinating book you have Tl 
ever read. ’ . 
Once you have learned my lessons, they become dise 
a kind of second nature to you. When you notice h 
the improvement in your appearance, how you who 
et on easier with people, how your home prob- that 
ems seem to solve themselves, how in num- 
berless little ways (and big ones, too) life gets to earn! 
hold so many more prizes for you, you will de 
cide to put more and more of the methods in wort 
practice in order to obtain still more of life’s 
rewards. use 


No Fad—the Success of Ages whic 


I am well enough known by the public an to 
be taken as advancing some new-fangled fad. All 
my life I have understood the value of plain 
common sense and practical methods. And what I 
I have put into my course on the cultivation of 
personality is just as practical as anything can be. tion- 
I could go on to tell you more and more about 
this truly remarkable course, but the space here 
does not permit. However, I have put some im- 
portant secrets for you into an inspiring little 
book called “How’’ that I want you to read. The 
Gentlewoman Institute will send it to you en 
tirely free, postpaid, in a plain wrapper, just for 
the asking. 
My advice to you is to send for the free book 
“HOW” if you want to gain the finest of friends 
and to possess happiness with contentment that 
will come to you as the result of a lovely and 
winning personality. 





GENTLEWOMAN INSTITUTE your 

615 West 43rd Street, 116B, New York, N. Y- I¢ 
Please send me, postpaid, free of cost and with val 

out any obligation on my part, Madame Juliette ue 
Fara’s little book entitled “How.” t 
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Learn To Talk Convincing 
—and the World is at Your Feet 


HY can one man sell where an- 
other fails? Why can one man 


literally carry an audience off its feet, 
while another, speaking on the same sub- 
ject, makes little or no impression? Why 
can one man get the sought-after job 
when another better qualified is turned 
down? Why does everyone “believe in” 





and convincing 
v—the center of 
attraction at all social affairs. 


An interesti: 
talker is popu 


one man and have no confidence in an- 
other who really has just as much ability? 
The thing that counts is 


Not Only WHAT You Say 
But HOW You Say It 


The world is full of splendid merchan- 
dise that doesn’t move—“order takers” 
who should be salesmen—political ideas 
that meet continual defeat—good men 
earning less, much less, than they’re 
worth; all because so few know how to 
use that God-given faculty of speech 
which is one of man’s greatest weapons. 


Let Me Tell You 


I can teach you how to carry convic- 
tion—how to make what you say have 





Ifyour words ca 
influence a crow 


conviction you can 
to think as you do. 


the effect you want it to, whether you 
talk to sell, to convince or to entertain. 
Ican enable you to overcome timidity— 
give’ you confidence in yourself, develop 
your personality, improve your memory. 

I can show you the art of brevity, the 
Value of silence. Instead of being funny 
at the wrong time, I can suggest when 
and how to use humor with telling effect. 
Do you know the knack of making oral 


_ Teports to superiors? Do you know the 


bs 





Some of the Things | Can Help You Do 


Sell More Goods 


Improve Your Memory 
Make After-Dinner 


Develop Power and 





Speeches | Personality 
Propose and R d | | Your 

to Toasts Vocabulary 
Tell Stories Acquire Poise and 


Make Political Self-Confidence 


Speeches Speak and Write 
Address Board English Correctly 
Meetings Be at Ease in Society 


Earn More—Achieve More 











right and wrong way of presenting com- 
plaints, estimates, and to issue orders? 

You are shown how to answer com- 
plaints, how to ask the bank for a loan, 
how to ask for an extension on your note. 
Another valuable lesson I teach is how— 
instead of antagonizing people when they 
disagree with you, you may swing them 
around to your way of thinking in a 
pleasant sort of way. You will learn the 
best way to get things done—the secrets 
of diplomacy. 


Results in One Evening 
Now one of the remarkable things 


about my method is that it requires little 
study and time. 





Among strangers or at home 
people listen eagerly. 


Nearly anyone can grasp the principles 
in an evening. Hundreds of letters pour 
ii every day saying that they have bene- 
fited in a single evening. 


Thousands Have Benefited 

Among the enthusiastic students of the 
Course are thousands of prominent men 
in all walks of life—they include busi- 
ness men, preachers, lawyers, teachers, 
physicians, bankers, etc., etc. 





At a committee or board of di- 
rectors’ meeting you will be able 
to hold attention when you talk. 


The Independent Corporation, pub- 
lishers of “Mastery of Speéch,” Dr. 
Law’s Course in Business Talking and 





The ability to talk convincingly will 

win over prominent men. It is 

one of the secrets of closing big deals. 
Public Speaking, are offering you an op- 
portunity to learn in your own home how 
to improve your ability to Talk Con- 





vincingly. They 
are so confident 
that you will see PERSONAL 


its possibili- EXPERIENCES: 


i pas. Se ee 
Hes that they wee day after examining 
willing to send it | ‘Mastery of Speech,’ I 
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Z Look for this blue “no par- 
: boiling’ tag when you buy. 
You know when you see it 
that you’re getting the ham 
with the finer cure, perfect 
in flavor when you buy it 


It is not 
necessary to parboil 
Swifts Premium Hams 


before broiling 
Weigyiiy 


Rae ees ee 








The Red Book Magasil 


A slice of Premium Ham an inch or more thick 
is best for this dish. Do not parboil but brown 
on both sides in hot frying pan, turning meat 
frequently. Remove to covered baking dish and 
place in slow oven to finish cooking. Boil medi- 
um sized sweet potatoes until they can be 





frying pan with ham drippings. Sprinkle gener- 
ously with brown sugar and a little nutmeg. 
Cook slowly, turning frequently with pancake 
turner — to avoid breaking potatoes — until they 
are well browned. Remove meat to hot platter, 
and serve surrounded with the sweet potatoes 


Fried ham and sweet potatoes 
The popular Southern dish 


The old South, the land of hospitality and 
good cooks, has many claims to fame, but 
none better than that delectable combina- 
tion, “ham an’ sweet taters.” 


Prepare this dish by the recipe above 
and be sure to get the ham that doesn’t 
have to be parboiled—Swift’s Premium. 


Parboiling to remove excessive salt means 
loss of flavor every time. The fine, rich, 
full flavor of the carefully cured Swift’s 
Premium Ham staysin. That’s why this 
ham tastes so different and so good. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Swifts Premium Ham 
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KATHARINE E. HAYDEN 
Played the role “Melissa” with George Arliss 
in ‘‘ Alexander Hamilton” 
Photograph C by Ira I.. Hill's Studio, New York 
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“For the Colonel’s Lady an’ Judy O’Grady 
are sisters under their skins!” 


This is Kipling’s way of saying that human nature is the same the 
world over. 


Selznick Pictures are Human—not only realistic but real—That’s why 
they get under your skin—why you laugh with them, cry with them, are 
thrilled to the depths by them, whether you are a part of a brilliant city 
audience in evening dress, or a tired mother with a baby in your arms—in 
the best opera house of the small town. 


To make Selznick Pictures real means that every scene is true. 
If it is a Polo match—real Polo Ponies—not hacks—must be used. 


If an indoor scene calling for period furniture, the furniture must be 
perfect Italian Renaissance, Jacobean, Adam—or whatever the set demands 
to make it true. 


If a fight is shown it must be the real thing. 


Knowing that Selznick Pictures are true—that they show you life as it 
is—show you how both halves live—the one to which you belong and the 
other one—you will see your next Selznick Picture with a new interest—will 
know why it gets nearer to you—why it creates happy hours. 
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where the talk was all of labor 

troubles and industrial unrest. Em- 
ployers were locking the doors against 
their workmen; and labor leaders were 
calling out their followers on strike. 

I went up into the middle of the State 
to an industrial city of twenty-two thou- 
sand people. 

The vice-president of one of the large 
plants there took me around in his auto- 
mobile. 

“Any labor trouble?”’ I asked. 

“Not a bit.” 

“Ever had a strike?” 

“Not in seventy-five years. Why, if we 
didn’t read the newspapers, we would 
hardly know what the word means.” 

Later in the afternoon I sat in the office 
of the president of another factory in the 
same city. It is no small plant; the owners 
are just breaking ground for an addition 
that will cost more than a million dollars. 
Only one other company in its line does a 
larger annual business. 

As I sat talking with the president, the 
door opened and the shipping-clerk came in. 

“Shall we prepay that shipment to Louis- 
ville, Charley?” the shipping-clerk asked. 

“We will this time, Al,” the president 
replied. 

I gasped. A concern whose goods are 
sold from coast to coast, a concern whose 
owners can build a million-dollar addition 
without asking any outside help! And the 
shipping-clerk calls the president “Charley!” 


S ws weeks ago I left New York, 


N that instant a big light dawned for me. 

I got a picture of a social organization far 
different from anything we residents of 
the big cities know. 

Charley, the president, owns his own 


There will be another of Bruce Barton’s Common-sense Edito- 
rials on this page in the next issue of The Red Book Magazine. 
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He Called the President “Charley” 


A Common-sense Editorial by BRUCE BARTON 



























home; so does Al, the shipping - clerk. 
Charley raises vegetables in the back-yard, 
to cut down his cost of living. So also 
does Al. 

Charley’s children go to the same school 
with Al’s. Al’s wife rides out occasion- 
ally with Charley’s in the automobile. And 
Charley’s wife calls on Al’s when there is 
a new baby, or one of the older children 
is sick. 

No jealousy, no suspicion. No profiteer- 
ing on one side, no holding back on the 
other. The company is our company, not 
the company, to every man and woman in it. 


ROM our present social troubles we are 

bound to reap some very large rewards. 
The troubles look black enough at times. 
It seems to have been decreed by Provi- 
dence that the process of birth should never 
take place without the accompaniment of 
suffering and pain and tears. And it isa 
process of birth, not of death that we are 
passing through in this reconstruction 
period. Out of it is going to come a new 
world—a world in which things will be 
better for the average man than they ever 
were before. 

One of the developments, in my judg- 
ment, will be the removal of a good many 
industries from the smoke-laden air of the 
cities to the pure air of the country— 

Where every family can have a home and 
a garden, and a man is a personality to his 
employer, not a number— 

Where it is harder to forget that the 
business of industry is to create human 
happiness as well as to multiply wealth— 

Where men stand side by side in mutual 
appreciation and respect— 

And even a shipping-clerk named “Al” 
can call the president “Charley.” 
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“Purity 


T is not luck nor chance that makes every 
cake of Ivory Soap so pure. 


It is science, centered in the laboratories where 
every ingredjent that enters into Ivory Soap is 
analyzed; and where the soap itself is tested, at 
every stage of its manufacture. 


You always can depend on Ivory Soap being 
pure, mild and grateful to the most sensitive 
skin. For the Procter & Gamble laboratories 
always will keep Ivory Soap as high grade, in 
every particular, as the first cake that made 
Ivory Soap famous 41 years ago. 


IVORY SOAP 
(OR 
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99 i%% PURE 


Have you tried the new Ivory Soap Flakes? 


Now you can buy genuine Ivory Soap, ready shaved 
into snow-like flakes that warm water melts into “Safe 
Suds in a Second”. Quicker and easier for fine laundry 
work and the shampoo. To get a free-sample package, 
send your name and address to Department 28-B, The 
Procter & Gamble Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


COPYR'GHT 1919 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT! 
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©P tL 0SOPHERS pretty generally agree that this life is 
largely composed of things that aren't so. Our conduct and 
interests are guided by laws that have no justifiable. existence. 
Whether even that is “so” is a debatable question. All this 


prompted the story — 


IT SOMETIMES 


HAPPENS 


By 


SUCIAN CART 


Illustrated by 
WILLIAM FISHER 


in love with her, besieged her, won her over many rivals. 
a time no other success is necessary to him. She is his pride, 
his badge of achievement, the center round which his thought revolves. One 
day he remembers the world is still to be conquered. He begins 
really to figure his chances of making his mark in business, and to 
take those chances. He becomes absorbed in this, his great adven- 


Y= know the story—it has been told so many times. 


ture. And then he neglects her. He forgets to make love to her. 
She is desperately unhappy. She goes in for philanthropy or 
art or society, makes her life a continuous round of engagements. 
(Poor substitute for love!) 

Enter the philandering male. The other man is a painter or a 
poet or a playwright—anything save a business man, who would 
have neither the guile nor the time for such an enterprise. He 
knows, too well, this artist, how to play the beguiling complement, 
how to use her unhappiness. Her husband finds a note or over- 
hears a significant phrase. There is a grand scene in which he 
alls her to account, and she compels him to see that it is all 
his fault. Whereupon the painter is kicked out of the house for- 
ever, 

Her husband has learned his lesson; she has learned her lesson; 
and if the philandering painter is by nature incapable of learning 
alesson in decency, he has been punished. And, everybody much 
improved, there is a kind of afterglow—a scene in which she whis- 
pers in her husband’s ear that piece of information which no hus- 

id (in fiction) ever otherwise acquires, that piece of information 

ich is warranted to complete the surrender of any man and 
Which no woman ever reveals (in fiction) except as the seal of a 
situation. 

Like all the perennials, that story is born less of our observation 

life than our wishes about life. How many women, witnessing 
af creasing absorption in something other than themselves, find- 
ing themselves only incidental in their husbands’ lives, have wished 


He fell 
For 


“Just a moment, 
Annadded, “—I 
have three more.” 
She ran lightly 
upstairs. 


to be pursued by a man of discrimination, of taste, an artist. whose 
attention would be a profound compliment to her charms and at 
the same time a useful reminder to the neglectful husband! And 
how many women have imagined themselves neglected when they 
weren’t! And how many business men would enjoy convincing 
evidence of their superiority in the eyes of a woman to the phi- 
landering artist! Oh, yes, many a little wish comes true in that 
story. But life offers you something a little more—well, a little 
more like this: 


T was one of those rare coeducational romances, in a Mid- 
dle Western State university. The assumption is some- 
times made that romance is a staple product of such an institution. 
It isn’t. Very few of the men are ready to marry, and no coed 
can find a husband among her classmates unless she is willing to 
wait for him. There are more men than women, and the honors 
go to the girl who has the largest number of dates, or the most 
invitations to the Junior Prom, or the largest collection of fra- 
ternity badges. 
Ann Colton was one of those who took honors. 
She was blonde,—no brunette could have won college boys in 
such numbers,—an ash blonde. And she wds, everybody insisted, 
something more than a popular girl. The members of rival sorori- 
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ties admitted that she was “unusual” and often debated whether 
she was “pretty or what.” 
power to her clothes, to a “way with men,” to her roadster—she 
was the only girl in college who had a car of her own—and to her 
skill at what, in this time and place, was called “jollying.” The 
heart of it escaped them: it lay in that rarest of qualities, a flour- 
ishing egotism. Ann’s mother was a Bradford and took it so 
for granted that being a Bradford was a great distinction that she 
never mentioned it. Ann’s father was Archibald Colton, the first 
citizen of Celadon, Indiana, one of the early manufacturers of 
automobiles, president of the First National Bank, and a deacon 
in the Presbyterian church. They were easy-going parents who 
assumed that their children were the most desirable children to 
be found anywhere. Ann’s belief in her own superiority was un- 
ruffled. Most of us spend our lives in an unhappy pursuit of the 
evidence of our superiority. Ann didn’t. Ann had always had all 
the evidence she needed, and was in consequence as far from being 
a snob as she was from being a climber. She was almost wholly 
free of that anxiety for honors and praises and victories which is 
the chief characteristic of those whom, with unconscious irony, 
we call egotists. Yes, Ann was more than popular; everybody 
liked her. 

Ann continued to take konors until the middle of her senior year, 
until the day she met Tom Ryder. 

Tom was three or four years older than the average senior. He 
had worked his way through. But he was not a pale youth wait- 
ing on table in a student boarding-house for his meals, tending 
furnaces and cutting grass for his room, and stealing those mid- 
night hours when he ought to have been joyously playing, for 
study. Tom Ryder had come to college with several hundred dol- 
lars in hand and an intimate knowledge of small-town journalism 
acquired in the office of a country weekly. In the interim between 
his freshman and sophomore years he seized on the misprinted, 
mismanaged and heavily subsidized college daily paper and turned 
it into a property that paid—paid him, that is—several hundred 
dollars a month, and became the strong man of his class. Tom 
Ryder had the air of a man who has come up from nothing—which 
is, after all, so like the air of a person who has never had to come 
up,. the air of Ann Colton. 

They were perfectly irresistible to each other from the first. 


OM had an offer the week before commencement from 

the publisher of a Chicago paper who was on the look- 

out for young blood in the business end, but Ann introduced him 

to her father during commencement week; and the next day Tom 

was advertising manager of the Colton Automobile Company. 

They were married in July, toured through New England in a 

Colton car for a honeymoon, had a hectic fortnight of theaters 

and — in New York, and returned to Celadon, Indiana, in Sep- 
tember 

Ann’s father offered to build a house for them as a wedding 
present, but Ann said she’d rather have the cash. She rented the 
old Pendexter place, which had been in the hands of a caretaker 
ever since the death of Senator Pendexter’s widow. It was one 
of those large houses that owe something to the Colonial tradition 
and something to the France of Napoleon and something to that 
decorative idea which William Morris gave a lifetime to destroy. 
That is, it was the kind of house that the prosperous Middle West- 
erner built for his family in those booming years that followed 
close on the Civil War—a house with a great hall down the center, 
with a double stairway leading in successive flights to the third 
floor, a house with a mansard roof, a house set well back in five 
acres of lawn shaded by elms and maples and a great oak and a 
black walnut or two, with a cast-iron deer on either side of the 
drive and a fountain of yellow limestone in front of the dtaw- 
ing-room windows. 

People wondered what Ann wanted with so large a place. Ann 
cid not leave them long in doubt. It was rumored after a week 
that Ann was having the drawing-room done in black. It was a 
matter of common knowledge that she had removed the: cast- 
iron deer. For the first time in its life the town was not sure 
that it approved of something a Colton was doing. But Ann knew 
what she was about. The top floor of the Pendexter mansion 
had once been a ballroom, and though Celadon had not yet dis- 
covered the fact, the fashion that made Mr. and Mrs. Castle a 
national institution was already well begun. 

Ann’s first ball—with music by a black band from Indianapolis 
-—fused nicely the dignity of the old days when Celadon had been 
a- provincial capital, the insouciance of the Castle- walk, and the 
neighborliness of Indiana—for it’ was characteristic of ‘Ann that 
she invited the whole town. 


They variously attributed Anne’s - 
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The town went home at three o'clock in the morning, reg 
that the drawing-rooms were not black but a very dark blig 
mighty handsome at that. Life in Celadon, Indiana, togky 
livelier flavor of anticipation from that moment. And Ap . 
fied the hopes she raised. Her second winter was perh 
active than her first; she had her first baby that year. 
next spring she and "Tom reorganized the country club, 
summer Celadon saw a woman who was both a wife and a4 
play golf with great dash and obvious pleasure to herself 
had a great vogue in Celadon. 

They were happy years for Ann, and indeed for Tom. Sh e 
busy being the lite of a whole town, and he was busy learnings 
automobile business from end to end—for though he rem 
advertising manager in name, he came gradually to fill” 
active executive jobs in crises. His attitude toward her wai 
extraordinary mixture of passionate devotion which the ash 
type so often inspires in aggressive business men, and the com 
appreciation which is the reward of the woman who is wi 
able to listen. He talked over the affairs of the business y 
at least once every twenty-four hours, and never ceased to & 
her point of view—whether it was a matter of changing the © 
car from right- to left-hand drive or getting the price op 
or resolving unpleasant friction in the organization. And he 
pass easily from the business partner to the importa 
and as easily back again. 

She, on her part, had the deepest of all prides in him—the 
of the creator. She had not created him; she did not think 
she had; she would have said, ‘at most, that she had given] 
favorable opportunity. But ‘she felt a great deal moré,= 
illogically, but naturally, she loved him; his success was hep 
cess. She had the supreme satisfaction of feeling herself neg 
to him. Let us be frank: she made certain improvements if 
—inured him to dressing for dinner, to wearing knickerbocke 
golf, to the réle of host. 

And so, conceivably, they might have gone for the rest-¢ 
lives, had Tom Ryder been content with his job the momél 
had mastered it. 3 

The time came, after six years, when Tom saw that the G8 
car was old-fashioned, outclassed. It was a product of the! 
when automobiles were produced on a smaller scale than now 
were far less staple. He prophesied the continued rise 
cost of labor and materials, with the continued reduction of pt 
He saw that the Colton car must be redesigned either to 
place among the three or four finest cars made, or to meet 
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yet unawakened demand for a light car at a price made ra 
quantity production. Archibald Colton argued that the auton id 
business had even then reached the saturation point—that th ¢ 
dustry was already producing cars faster than over any long pt eniod 
they could be absorbed. And no evidence Tom could produ 
really shook that judgment. 4 

oud 


NE night in June Tom came home late from the @ 
Ann had waited to have dinner with him, as shea 
ways did. She knew instantly that something had happened 
out his mentioning it, and he knew that she knew. Indee 
was not surprised, though she was shocked, when he said: 

“T have cut loose from your father.” ae 

“You mean you’re going in for yourself?” A) 

“I am going out to form a new company to make a né 
on a big scale. Charley Bright is going to design it—a light 

“Oh, Tom,” she said, ‘St will be so hard.” = 

She meant that it would be hard and wearing work for 
get the money to float a new automobile company. 4 | 

“Yes,” Tom said, “it will be hard, but it will be the tammy 
point in our lives; it will be worth it.” aw, 

The thought that went through her mind was: “This 3% 
end of Celadon for us.” She was fond of Celadon and ofa 
place in it. But she did not hesitate. 2 

“Ves,” she said, “it will be worth doing.” 3 

They talked far into the night about Tom’s campaign for mone: 
He had promised Archibald Colton to stay a month longer. » 
would be long enough for Charley Bright to get out the p a 
nary designs and specifications of the new car. Tom could’ 
on his search for capital immediately he was through with th e 
ton Automobile Company. 

The year that followed shook them both. Tom had ad 
it would be hard to get money, but he had had no notion OFF 
hard it would be. At the end of six months he had exhal 
every apparent possibility, and he had not been able to secult 
single investment over. the thirty or forty thousand that i 
Charley Bright had been able to scrape up between them. ® 
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exhibition of Renoir’s work in New York a week later. . 
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quest looked quite hopeless. He went on, because he was the sort 
to go on regardless of the prospect. 

Ann had realized it would be hard to give up the réle she had 
played in Celadon, but she had not realized how completely the 
réle had filled her life. She had immediately dropped it, because it 
seemed silly to go on playing it and building it up when she must 
stand ready at any moment to abandon it forever. The loss of her 
réle left her without resource. She had two children now, but 
they were healthy, happy, and admirably cared for, and she was 
not the sort to make a cult of them. She could not become more 
dependent upon Tom, because he wasn’t in Celadon for more than 
two or three days a month. He was spending his life in hotels and 
Pullmans. He moved about so rapidly that it was often impos- 
sible to communicate with him by letter. Their daily talks were 
reduced to the exchanges of brief telegrams. She wondered if 
she was as necessary to him as he thought she was. 

In April the two sample cars from Charley Bright’s designs 
were delivered. Testing and redesigning and retesting them would 
require at least a year’s work. Their original capital was almost 
gone, and there 1ad been no additions to it. A man controlled 
entirely by his inteilect would have accepted one of the numer- 
ous connections that were open to him in the business. It 
was typical of Tom Ryder’s spirit that he used his last thousand 
dollars to buy a thirty-day option on a factory in Poughkeepsie. 
It was typical of American life that he was able, on the twenty- 
ninth day, to exercise his option. On the tenth of June he 
had total assets of less than three hundred dollars; on the eleventh 
he had three million dollars for his company. 

His telegram to Ann read: 

“We win—home in ten days.” 

When he arrived in Celadon, he had established offices in New 
York for the new company, engaged all his executive officers and 
taken a house in Sparborough—midway between the offices and 
the factory. They talked—he and Ann—almost around the clock, 
in a vain effort to tell each other all the things that they had 
wanted to tell each other in the year that had passed. For three 
days they spent every hour together. And then Tom Ryder had 
to go back to New York. 


PARBOROUGH-ON-THE-HUDSON is one of _ those 
highly select suburban colonies of New York which are 
like a village, in that everybody knows everybody else, and unlike 
any other sort of community in that they are entirely composed 
of extremely successful and rather youngish persons. There were 
no multimillionaires as yet, and no slums—no persons of heredi- 
tary wealth, and no failures. Everything from the railway station 
to the country club was extremely new and extremely smart. And 
though a census-taker would have recorded hardly a tenth as 
many men, women and children as he would have recorded in 
Celadon, Indiana, Ann’s appraising eye estimated that there were 
ten times as many people in Sparborough who knew the difference 
between a Bacardi with grenadine and a Jack Rose. After Sat- 
urday afternoon at the country club Ann decided that nowhere 
in the world could there be so many assured people. 

And how Tom got on with them! She saw that in the eyes of 
Sparborough he was a far more important person than he had 
been in the eyes of Celadon, Indiana, where she had tactfully 
inducted him into his first adult knickerbockers, and her father 
had initiated him into the automobile business. She marked that 
he had somehow managed in his year of hunting money to pass 
from the provincial to the metropolitan stage—to think in mil- 
lions instead of hundred thousands, to look ten years ahead in- 
stead of ten months, and to see, not Indiana, but the United States. 
He was going to be a national figure in the automobile industry, 
and these people knew it. All the men, so patently in the pos- 
session of responsibility and power (and even some of their women, 
so young, so geod-looking, so well got up), called him Tom. She 
could not but note that even to the Whittakers, who had persuaded 
Tom to come to Sparborough and whom she had met first, she was 
Mrs. Ryder.” So far, she was incidental to Tom, a negligible ap- 
pendage. She could change all that. She could put herself over. 
But her mind did not easily occupy itself with the idea. Instead, 
she found herself wondering if the fact that she saw so much 
less of Tom in Sparborough than she had in Celadon was due 
entirely to the necessities of Tom’s business. Was she less inter- 
esting to Tom than she had been? Had Tom come to regard her 
as an incident in his life? 

She slowly retraced the past. Certainly everything had seemed 
all right when Tom had returned to Celadon in triumph after his 
year of failure. Never had he seemed so glad to see her; never 
had he taken her in his arms with a more importunate gesture; 
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never had he kissed her sc passionately. And for three whale 
days they had hardiy been out of each other’: sight. That was leg 
than three months back. Of course, his present habits were the 
result of the Ryder Automobile Company and nothing else. Fy 
could a man with a factory in Poughkeepsie and executive 

on Manhattan Island lunch every day with his wife, in the manner 
of Celadon? He couldn’t, and that was all there was to it. 

an effort she dismissed the whole matter from her mind. It wa 
time to dress for Mrs. Whittaker’s dinner-party. 

Half an hour later, when Tom came in, she was in a rage. 

“Hello, there!” he called cheerfully. “Why, Ann,” he amended, 
when he caught sight of her face, “what’s up?” 

“My dress hasn’t come,” she said. There were tears in her 

It had been promised, most solemnly promised, for five o'clock. 
It was now half-past six, and no dress. And there was no ge 
telephoning to New York—the shop would be closed, of course; 
and even if it were open and the dress ready to go,—which it prob 
ably wasn’t,—nothing less rapid than an airplane could possibly 
deliver it in time. 

“I don’t see how I can go,” she added, sitting down. 

_ Tom walked up and down the room. He had had no experience 
in dealing with such moods. He was plainly more shocked by 
Ann’s conduct than the shop’s. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “You look ripping, simply ripping, in the 
green one.” 

“What green one?” 

“Why, you know—the one you wore last.” 

“In Celadon?” she asked: 

“Of course,” he said. 

“Oh, I couldn’t possibly wear that here!” she cried. She could, 
she would, she was going to. It was a perfectly good dress. But 
it was not the dress. And somehow she no longer had that degree 
of vanity that made her independent of the dress. She was angry 
at herself because she no longer had it. She was angry at the shop. 
She was even angrier at herself. She was conscious that she was 
going to her first dinner-party in Sparborough, above all to Mr. 
Whittaker’s dinner party, in a bad mood. She knew that sucha 
mood was fatal to her success as a person, as a human being. She 
made a profound effort of will to conquer it. She arrived at the 
Whittakers’ sore at heart—over nothing, she said to herself, noth- 
ing. 


ORD WHITTAKER was one of those immensely able 

lawyers who have only one habit of mind—the habit 
that has made them indispensable to their employers. He was 
incapable of small talk. You made a casual remark to him at 
your peril. The peril was that he would continue to discuss it 
with you for the rest of the evening, examining it from every 
angle, in all its implications, as if it were a phrase in a law that 
might be unconstitutional. 

Ann did not know this. Ann had not the slightest interest in the 
owlish Mr. Whittaker or in his end of the table. Her ear was 
attuned to the other end, where sat Mrs. Whittaker—who was 
not like an owl at all, but, as Ann reflected bitterly, like a peacock 
or a parakeet—and her Tom, and a darkly handsome woman Ann 
had met only a moment before, a Mrs. O’Hara, and Doris Swope, 
and Arthur Blakeslee, the painter. They seemed to be having @ 
tremendously good time; they were ail laughing over something 
Mrs. Whittaker had said; they had somehow the air of people 
who had known each other for years. 

She did not hear Mr. Whittaker’s opening remark; she knew 
only that it contained some comparison, by implication, of men 
and women; she was irritated, and for no other reason in the 
world said: ; 

“I have never been able to see any difference,”—and noting 
Mr. Whittaker’s expression of surprise, she added,—‘psychologi- 
cally.” 

“Ah,” said Mr.-Whittaker, “that is the question. Of course 
there are physiological differences between men and women; am 
almost everyone admits there are psychological differences.” 

“T don’t,” said Ann recklessly. And for that evening she was 
isolated from the rest of the party. Mr. Whittaker expatiated; 
Mr. Whittaker expounded; Mr. Whittaker dragged up illustrations 
rare and strange, from the life of the savage, from the life of 
child, frem the civilization process. 

And then, as she was leaving, a cruel thing happened. 

She was approaching Mrs. Whittaker to say good night, whet 
she heard the quick whisper of Mrs. O'Hara, leaning over to 
Blakeslee, saving: 

“Who is the earnest little person from the Middle West?” 

Ann said nothing to Tom about it; she said nothing to any 0 
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**Look here!” Blakeslee said. 


human being about it. But the phrase “earnest little person” 
revolved through her mind for two days, raising her anger at her- 
self, at Sparborough, at everything, with each revolution. 

Gradually her perspective came back; she was able to discount 
the unhappy phrase; she was able to recall it without tears. And 
then she began rapidly to take stock of herself, with a view to 
increasing the capitalization, and to survey Sparborough like a 
chief of bandcitti with pillage in his eye. 

Clothes were the first step in mobilization; and she resolved 
that for once she would make clothes do all they could for 
her—she would select clothes that would emphasize her slimness 
and her blondeness to the very last degree; she would be what 
she was, only more so, to that extreme which is art. Her con- 
ception of herself grew as she shored and hunted and studied 
herself and hunted and shopped. she began to have a clearer 
and clearer picture of herself as she wanted to be, so that she 
became more and more able to choose instantly, rejecting, of 
course, almost everything, but never hesitating a moment in her 
Tecognition of the perfect thing—the thing that emphasized her. 

She had spent almost a month in this absorbing pursuit when, 
coming home early one afternoon from the city, she took a car 
and drove aimlessly out of Sparborough, away from the Albany 
Post Road, into the hills. Swathed in furs, she was enjoying the 
crisp air, vaguely anticipating the campaign for which she was 
teady, admiring herself a little for the thoroughness with which 
she had prepared herself and the courage with which she had con- 
tinued when the thing she wished to do seemed hopeless. 

Coming toward her, swinging his stick as he walked, his head 
bent, was a tall young man. She gave the merest touch of warn- 
ing on the horn. The man raised his head. It was Arthur Blakes- 
lee. Ann smiled and stopped the car. She was conscious that 
she was looking her best, with her small head in her small hat, 
with her high color against her dark and gleaming furs. 

“I was just about to turn around,” she said. “Wont you 
hop in?” 


“This can’t go on. I’m in love with you.” 


“I'll be glad to,” he said. He slipped into the low seat, pointed 
at the clock in the instrument board: it was five minutes after 
six. 

“Now,” he said comfortably, “I shall not be late for dinner.” 

She smiled. She drove for two or three miles without speak- 
ing, while she recalled what she had heard about this man, who 
was of the sort who are born to be sought after, to be propitiated 
and to be used. She was willing to let her presence, in the inti- 
macy of the low car, in which oné leaned back as in a long chair, 
speak for her. She drove surely, with unconscious ease, with free- 
dom to think. 

Arthur Blakeslee was a cousin of Mrs. Whittaker’s, a son of a 
famous family; his father had rounded off his career with an am- 
bassadorship. He did not live in Sparborough, but he had been 
staying with the Whittakers while he did a room—a room about 
which Mrs. Whittaker maintained a great air, revealing no details, 
but asserting it would be as famous as the peacock room that 
Whistler did. Gossip insisted that he was in Sparborough not so 
much because Mrs. Whittaker was, as because Mrs. O’Hara was. 
Some one, Ann could not remember who, had implied that Mrs. 
O’Hara had got a divorce on his account. But no one knew any- 
thing about it. Even the men liked him, insisting that he wasn’t 
at all like an artist, by which they meant to pay him the highest 
possible compliment. 

“You're an artist, aren’t you?” Ann said, without turning her 
head, her eyes on the road. 

“There is some doubt about that,” he answered. 

Ann smiled. 

“There is no one in Sparborough,” she said quietly, again with- 
out turning her head, “who would know whether you are or not.” 

She felt rather than saw his quick look up at her. 

“No,” he said, “that is true.” . 

And during the remainder of the drive neither spoke a word, 
though a great many things happened. 

The next day Ann went to New York (Continued on page 108) 
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Events of the Opening Chapters: 


aren was very beautiful, this discon- 
tented daughter of Daniel Lang, the 
conservative socialist. And she had de- 
termined to make the best possible bargain 
with life—to make sure that it paid her 
the highest possible price for her beauty. 
So it happened that she rebelled against 
her position as housekeeper for her widower 
father, and obtained a place as stenographer 
to Mr. Chagnon, the private secretary of 
Abner Islip, the great Chicago packer. And 
when young Cleghorn Islip, back from the 
war, came to the office to see his father, she 
at once caught the eye of that sprightly 
young man. But she played her cards 
carefully and gave him slight encourage- 
ment. And at first she paid little attention 
to Major Ledyard, a friend of Cleghorn’s 
who had been a personnel officer in the 
army, and who now took a similar position 
in the great Islip packing-house. 
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CHAPTER IV 


EEKS LEDYARD stood in a window-of the 

University Club looking diagonally up the street. 

An old gentleman of scholarly face glanced at 
him curiously, and then as if drawn by some impulse in keeping 
with his three score and ten years, stepped to Ledyard’s side. 

“You are a stranger in our city, Major?” 

“This is my first visit, sir.” 

“You will be interested. You have come at an interesting pe- 
riod. If you stay during the next ten years, you will see the phe- 
nomenon of a city finding itself. Chicago is in the reaching stage 
now—reaching out for something; it scarcely knows what. I 
think it is on the point of finding it.” 

“T hope to be here,” Weeks replied. 

The old gentleman bent forward and looked up the street. 

“You can see the elevated structure,” he said. “That corner 
is a familiar spot of my boyhood. It was almost exactly at that 
spot that my father’s: farmhouse stood—right there!” He was 
speaking dreamily, recalling scenes to his own mind and wondering 
at them. “It seems incredible as I look to-day—tludicrous. I 
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hardly expect you to believe ne when I tell you that the earliest 
recollection of which I am conscious is of my father walking 
across our yard with a fresh coonskin—and of his nailing it to 
the door of the barn. He was going to make a cap of it.” 

He paused and lost himself in the years that had intervened 
between that coonskin cap and the elevated railway; between 
that barn and the huge structures that occupied the barnyard. 

“That defines Chicago,” he said presently, “as nothing else can 
do. The span of one life in being! You see we have no his- 
tory. We are almost spontaneous, sprung to full life and vigor 
in a moment, untrammeled by traditions and customs. Yet we are 
in our third era. The first ended with Mrs. O’Leary’s cow; the 
third began with the World’s Fair. Perhaps we stand at the day- 
break of the fourth. It seems possible. The first era was negligi- 
ble; the second period was only a helter-skelter, unconscious 
preparation for the third. The World’s Fair marked the birth 
of a desire in Chicago—a desire to be something more than 4 
collection of buildings housing individuals hastening after a liveli- 
hood. It is rather strange, but the World’s Fair gave Chicago 4 
consciousness of the existence of beauty in the world.” 

“You have studied Chicago?” 
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“An experiment—yes,”” said Daniel Lang gravely. 


“You have proved the self-evident—that poison will kill.” 
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“I have, indeed. I am alone. 


interest. 


Chicago has become my chief 
Even at my age I can get a thrill from its possibilities, 
from the fact that Chicago is not chained to a tradition—that 
she is willing to try anything. Other cities say: ‘This thing cannot 


be done, because we have never done it.’ Chicago says: ‘There 
may be something to it. No reason why we shouldn’t give it a 
tty.’ So Chicago gives it a try. She has had notable successes.” 

“She will be the capital of the world,” Weeks said. 

The old gentleman looked at him sharply. “You have been 
thinking, too—thinking of the Mississippi Valley. You are right. 
Civilization, power, are moving toward us. Ten years ago we were 
provincial—dependent upon the Atlantic seaboard. We were dom- 
inated by New York money-centers. To-day we are independent 
of them. Without assistance Chicago is able to finance herself— 
and the Valley. I believe that when the typical American arrives, 
he will arrive in Chicago.” 

“The typical American?” 

he man representing the race we will become. Some day the 
American will be a race, distinct and individual as the Italian, 
the German, the Turk. The streams of life are flowing to us 
and muddying the purity of our racial pool. The pool will be- 
come clear again. There will be no Italian-American, no German- 
American, no New Englander—but an American.” 


“Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans,” said Weeks. 

“Chicago,” said the old gentleman firmly. “The greatest factor 
of greatness is ours—climate. We have the working climate, the 
achieving climate. Neither St. Louis nor New Orleans can wrest 
supremacy from us.” 

The old gentleman paused, cleared his throat and asked: 

“These millions of boys who have been abroad in the army, 
in France, England, Italy, Russia—what is the great thing they 
are bringing home with them? They have had a world-experience. 
What benefit will their country derive from it?” 

Weeks replied cautiously; it was a matter he had pondered much. 

“I believe the one positive knowledge, common to all of them, 
that they have earned through their experiences, is that their own 
country is superior to any other. It may not be true, but they 
believe it. Every boy who has been overseas brings home that 
with him—a satisfaction with the United States of America.” 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the old gentleman. “It is enough— 
worth what it has cost. Now it is for us to hope that we will 
know how to make use of it.” He looked at his watch. “It is 
the hour for my afternoon rest,” he said precisely. “I sleep from 
three to five. I am happy to have had this little opportunity to 
bore you, young man.” 

“T have been more than interested,” Weeks responded with truth. 
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Weeks finished writing his letters and went out to walk—to 
see Chicago, to get the feel of it, as he expressed it to himself. 
He strolled down Michigan Boulevard, that street of magnificent 
possibilities, reflecting on the shortsightedness of the generation 
which had permitted the railroads to seize and make hideous the 
Lake Front, and so to intrench themselves there that it seemed 
impossible to drive them out. He could shut his eyes and see 
that face of the city, looking out ever to the eastward upon Lake 
Michigan, gray, drab, or sparkling and blue according to the char- 
acter of the day, fascinating in its ceaseless motion, mysterious 
with those trails upon the water which seemed to lead nowhere. 
He could see the city rising from the lake with a beauty and mag- 
nificence which would grip the heart..... When he opened his 
eyes, it was to see an ugly 3 
flat of ground, guiltless of 
grass- or tree or color, 
save only the browns and 
blacks and rustiness of un- 
clothed carth, inexcusable 
smoke from passing en- 
gines, ragged bridges span- 
ning railway-tracks, and 
then to his right the jag- 
ged, formless, pianless 
s!:y-line of thc Boulevard, 
a helter-skelter o1 buiid- 
ings like the first rush of 
some avalanche urged on 
by a tremendous pressure. 

It was a street that 
came into being but was 
not planned. There was 
no symmetry, no beauty. 
Opulent it was, here and 
there, but it could raise 
no thought in the mind of 
man but the thought of 
commerce, money, utility. 
Weeks thought of the rue 
de Rivoli in Paris, facing 
the open space of the Jar- 
din des Tuileries and the 
Seine, as Michigan Boule- 
vard faced the strip of 
naked, muddy earth and 
the lake. Had Paris been 
given this marvelous site 
for a city, what would 
Paris not have accom- 
plished? But Paris was 
centuries old; Chicago 
had boiled up in a genera- 
tion, bubbling violently 
and taking strange shapes, 
which none had possessed 
the power to stay or to 
form. Height! Piling stone 
upon stone, story upon 
story, so that more and 
ever more human beings 
could function upon each 
square foot of the city’s 
surface! That seemed the 
end and aim. Utilitarian, 
with here and there an in- 
dividual striving for lofty 
architectural beauty. 

The money _ invested 
here would have built a 
dozen rues de_ Rivoli. 
Prosperity was here; bla- 
tant newness, power. 
There was power, and 
Weeks drew assurance and 
hope from this presence of 
power. The power that 
could create Michigan 
Boulevard in its westerly 







“‘Have I offended you, 
Miss Lang? ” Cleghorn 


F demanded. “How 
aspect could destroy it a ; 
and rebuild it—when it would you?” she said, 


learned how, when Chi- 
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cago had learned what it was that she was reaching out for, He 
saw it all as a street of the future, a street of hope. 

_ He turned westward and then northward, traversing the hur. 
ried, blustering streets of the Loop. Here was 1.0 beauty—saye 
an occasional effort by an individual which servea only to throw 
into vivid distinctness the ugliness of the rest. The unsightly 
Elevated, like some gigantic, crawling subterranean creature 
emerged frightfully into the light of day—its mission to blight 
and to destroy beauty. The monster roared and vibrated, lift. 
ing ite voice with the vicious power of the vigor that resided 
in it! 

Utility! Everywhere utility, hurried utility. Everywhere eyi. 
dences of the hurried necessities of the hour, reared for the hour 
and remaining after its time. There was an aspect of the temporary 
All this would go. It could not remain. The real thing was there— 
the power, the ability to create—and that power and ability were 
struggling to manifest themselves. Signs were plentiful that their 
day was about to dawn—but it had not dawned. Everything 
Weeks saw was in place 
for the purpose of com- 
merce, of multiplying 
dollars, for the purpose 
of fetching men and 
women to that spot so 
that they could hury 
out a livelihood. And 
always the menace of 
height!—story upon sto- 
ry! Every square foot 
of earth occupied by 
more human beings than 
Nature intended should 
function upon an acre— 
a crime not common to 
Chicago, but somehow 
made real and threaten- 


ing here. 
Ledyard studied the 
people, too, comparing 


them with their compa- 
triots in New York, in 
Detroit, in Cleveland, 
Bulked, there was a ge- 
neric similarity. It was an 
American throng, but it 
was not a New York pop- 
ulation; there was a dif- 
ference in dress and in 
movement. People of all 
classes seemed to exer- 
cise less care of their 
dress than in New York 
—not that they were ill 
dressed, but it impressed 
Weeks that to them dress 
was secondary to busi- 
ness — even with the 
women and the girls. 
Fifth Avenue is over- 
crowded with handsome- 
ly gowned women, wom- 
en who seem inseparable 
from their clothes, about 
whom one cannot think 
without primary refer- 
ence to gowns and hats 
and shoes. The eccentric 
in masculine attire is s0 
common as to excite no 
ay comment. Clothes, 

~ clothes, and a_ forced 
consciousness of the 
feminine bodies beneath—that is characteristic of Fifth Avenue, 
and in a more sensual way, of Broadway; it is not characteristic 
of Chicago. 

In New York a pedestrian is compelled to think of women; they 
predominate; they force themselves upon the consciousness. 
Chicago one is first aware of the men upon the street, and 0 
secondarily of the women; they do not obtrude. Detroit’s Wood 
ward Avenue has more of the quality of New York; Cleve 
land’s Euclid Avenue has more of the character of Chicago 
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—yet all are individual; one may refer only vaguely to sim- 
ilarities. 

~ New York one thinks of luxury; in Chicago one thinks of 
commerce. The luxurious, the inutile, the effete and the. esthetic 
are, as yet, the exception, the fleeting impression; they strike one 
as 4 forced note—like the beautiful new Field Museum on the 
Lake Front—lonely and hopeful as 

it perches on a fingernail of earth 

jutting into the lake. It seems to 

have been set down there and 

held forcibly and against its will, 

abashed and wishful of covering its 

back from the bleared, staring eyes 

of the railway depot which sprawls 

behind it. 

Paris, Weeks Ledyard had seen 
and loved and worshiped; Rome he 
had seen—and experienced a shock 
of disillusionment and _ distress; 

New York he had seen, and had 

been fascinated as by an orchid of 

vivid, unhealthy hue. Chicago he 

was seeing now with genuine, 

healthful, decent, intelligent interest. It might 
be the wickedest city in the world, as some 
preacher said of it, but it did not look it. It had 
the outward appearance of respectability and 
thrift and enterprise—of such a preoccupation 
with its affairs that it lacked leisure for evil in- 
dulgence. Weeks believed this was, in the main, 
a true estimate. 

Ledyard returned to the club and found Cleghorn Islip waiting 
for him. 

“You can’t cast me off,” Cleghorn said cheerfully. “You may 
be cold and haughty with me; you may treat me with disdain; 
you may even be harsh and cruel—but I will cling to you.” 

“Shall we eat here?” Weeks asked, knowing Cleghorn well 
enough to realize that it would be futile to argue with him further 
on the advisability of an attempt to continue their intimacy. He 
liked the boy, was very fond of him, indeed; and in the coming 
days when he would be about forming acquaintances and making 
for himself a place in his new home, he would have missed him 
sorely. The situation would cure itself, he imagined. Cleghorn 
would drop into his old life, and he himself would be occupied 
with his work. 

“T sent that Lang girl all the flowers two horses could pull on 
a truck,” Cleghorn said with a chuckle. 

“Rather a sudden interest, isn’t it?” 

“The more sudden the better. I’ll show her whether she’ll play 
with me or not.” 

“She looks as if she*had a will of her own.” 

“More power to her! It’ll give me something to do, this sum- 
mer. I’m going to loaf a few months. Fact! Then I go to work. 
You know we have no idle youth in Chicago—yet. No matter 
how much kale our fathers have piled up, we still roll up our 
ouley and pitch in. Not like New York. Everybody works 
ere,” 


Cleghorn was moving toward the door. “Let’s go to the Black- 
stone,” he suggested. 

Weeks retrieved his hat and coat from the check-room, and 
they drove down the Boulevard toward the hotel. As they were 
passing the Auditorium, Cleghorn suddenly drew up to the curb 
and leaped out, lifting his hat. 

“I knew I should find you right here,” he said as Jane Lang 
looked about, startled. ‘There’s room for three in the car. I 
would suggest dinner at the Blackstone.” 

“I am just taking a train home, Mr. Islip.” 

She was conscious that he was appraising her, comparing her 
with other women who passed, for she saw his eyes move from 
her to this or that strolling figure. It was a not unpleasant sensa- 
tion, for she was sufficiently aware of her own attributes to fear 
nO comparison. Clestorn was keenly conscious of her beauty; it 
glowed to better advantage on the street there than it had behind 
her desk in the office. He saw that she wore her clothes well; he 
delighted in her poise, in the wonderful slenderness of her figure, 
in the way her ears nestled into her hair. It was not a prettiness 
that one observes, comments on cursorily and forgets. Hers was 
a beauty that compelled. There was a sense of completeness about 

as if the sculptor had labored long over his task, until he 
assured himself that every detail was. complete and perfect. She 
was vivid. In spite of her poise, her attitude of detachment, life 


seemed to flame 
within her. Per- 
haps that flame 
of life was her 
chief beauty. 
It was impossi- 
ble to look at 
her without 
thinking of it, 
without consid- 
ering the living 
woman. 
**Let 
drive you 
home, __ then,” 
Cleghorn _ said, 
anxiety apparent in his voice. He was impressed al- 
most to breathlessness. No woman had startled him 
with her presence as Jane Lang startled him. 
“Thank you,” she said. “I have only a couple 
of minutes to catch my train.” 
“You wont let me drive you out?” he exclaimed 
boyishly in frank disappointment. 
“I wont let you drive me out,” she said, smiling, 
completely mistress of herself and of the situation. 
“Why ?” 
“Because I want to go on the train.” 
“Have I offended you, Miss Lang?” Cleghorn de- 
manded. 
“How would you?” she said, simulating surprise, 
and conveying deftly to him the idea that he was 
negligible—had never entered her considerations. 

“Don’t you like me—is that it?” he asked, becoming more 
anxious and boyish as she seemed more desirable and more in- 
accessible. 

“Like you?” Her voice-lift of surprise was delightful. It con- 
veyed to him a vague idea that he had been impertinent, that she 
was laughing at him, that she was thinking of him as very young 
—which was not at all the case. “Why should I like you—or 


me 


‘dislike you? This is the second time I’ve seen you. I don’t know 


anything about you at all.” 

“You aren’t meaning anything silly about the necessity for a 
proper introduction and a chaperon and all that rot!” 

“Not in the least,” she said. “I must catch my train now, 
please. Your friend is waiting.” 

“If it isn’t that——and you don’t dislike me,—why wont you 
be friends?” he ‘insisted. : 

“Simply because I don’t want to,” she said, laughing. 

“Am I to understand that is permanent and final?” he asked a 
bit stiffly. 

She looked at him an instant, her eyes twinkling. “Do you ex- 
pect me to answer that?” she asked. ‘How in the world do I 
know?” 

“You mean—” 

“T mean that-I must catch my train. Good-by, Mr. Islip.” 

Before he could frame another sentence, she was walking 
slowly, composedly away from him. He stood staring after her, 
nonplused, admiring. Ledyard, who had watched and listened, 
smiled appreciatively. He admired the manner in which the girl 
had carried the situation, and he was amused at Cleghorn’s vexa- 
tion. Cleghorn caught his friend’s expression and grinned rue- 
fully. 

“Tsn’t she a wonder?” he exclaimed. 

“She seems able to take care of herself. Do you plunge as en- 
thusiastically as this after every pretty face you see?” 

Cleghorn flushed. “Let’s eat,” he said shortly. 


. 


They drove in silence to the hotel, Cleghorn sulky, Ledyard ~ : 


thinking with quickening interest of Jane Lang. She had been 
negligible to him before; he had been preoccupied with his inter- 
view with Abner Islip, so that even her beauty had not touched 
him. Now he was regarding her as an individual, not as a bit of 
office machinery. She had excited his curiosity; she had character 
and personality—and superimposed upon a distinct personality 
was beauty of a quality to intervene in the destinies of empires. 
He wondered if she were destined to interfere in the destiny of 
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the empire of Abner Islip? He fancied it depended upon her 

character and her intentions. Certainly she had the intelligence. 

Such beauty plus a cold calculation might achieve surprising things. 
He discovered a hope that she was not coldly calculating. 


CHAPTER V 


T was approaching eight o’clock when Jane Lang turned 

the corner and entered the block in which was~ her 
father’s house. Coming toward her were two figures, one of 
which she recognized—a squat litt!2 n.an with spraddling legs and 
peering, rheumy eyes—as Henry Clotts, secondhand book dealer, 
and socialist. He was a frequent visitor of her father’s, and toier- 
able because of his vague good nature, and a sort of fog of gentie- 
ness that almost obscured him. The man waiking beside Clotts, 







Ogus stood up in 
his theatrical way 
and stared haugh- 
tily. “And who are 
you?” he asked. 


A: Daughter of Disconteyp. 


Jane had never seen before. 
doorstep. 

Jane arrived before the door was opened, and nodding carelessly 
to Clotts, fumbled for her latchkey in her handbag. Clot, 
coughed, cleared his throat and assumed a posture calculated tg 
announce that the occasion was one of importance. 

“Miss Jane,” he said in a dry little voice, remindful of the 
rustling of many yellow pages of infrequently read books, “I am 
bringing a new comrade. Your father will be glad. This is the 
comrade here.” He pointed at his companion and was silent g 
moment to stare over his finger as if to make certaih he was ip. 
dicating the right individual. “He is from Russia. Yes, it is g 
fact—from Russia. His name is Prince—” 

“My friend!” said his companion warningly. 

“To be sure! There are no more prirces in Russia, Miss Jane, 
The revolution has abolished princes—whicn is as it should be. 
So the new comrade is no longer a prince. It is very interesting 
to see a prince who is no longer a prince. He was the friend of 
the Grand Duke, but when the revolution came, he was converted, 
Yes, yes, he saw the right. Now he comes directly to us, repre. 
senting the present government of Russia, the soviet governmen*. 
He has sat side by side with Lenine, and has conferred with 
Trotzky. And yet by birth he is a prince with broad lands and—” 

“It is all past,” said the stranger. “The day of princes and of 
privileges is gone. Please forget what my friend has said. | 
am only Peter Ogus. That is all there is to be said about it.” 

“T think you are wronp, 
comrade. It is well to know. 
But look, if the bird of 
paradise suddenly becomes 
the wren, it is of intere:t 
to science. It is a miracle 
to be explained.” 

“You do not distrust me, 
comrade—because I was 
born of the aristocracy?” 

“Indeed no.” 

“I suppose we are intro- 
duced,” Jane said, smiling 
a trifle. “I am Jane Lang, 
Mr. Ogus—and the door is 
open at last. Will you step 
in?” 

“Your father expects us,” 
said Clotts importantly. 

“And here he is,” Jane 
said as her father appeared 
tardily to answer the sum- 
mons of his doorbell. 

“You are late, daughter,” 
said Lang. “And you have 
brought friends. Comrade 
Clotts, I am glad to see 
you. And this is Mr. Ogus, 
of whom you telephoned. 
You are very welcome. You 
will have much of interest 
to tell. Come in, come in 
and be comfortable.” 

Jane had been accus 
tomed from infancy to see- 
ing queer people about her 
—so much so that they had 
become normal to her. It 
was only after she came to 
maturity that she realized 
how many of her father’s 
acquaintances differed from 
the common run of man- 
kind. Not all the men and 
women she had encountered 
in her father’s house were 
pleasantly absurd like Hen- 
ry Clotts; many were eal 
nest, scholarly folk; some 
were noisy and _ intense; 
many were foreign of birth; 
but all, all were revolution- 
ists of one type or another; 
all perceived clearly ~ the 
iniquities of organized se 


They turned in at Daniel Lang 
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ciety, and all were praying and working for a change. 
Some saw the change approach gradually, gestating in 
the womb of existing conditions; others were for sud- 
den,” drastic, furious action; but all were different, set 
it seemed, from the commonalty of mankind. 
It had gradually become Jane’s impression that all 
thinkers along lines of social betterment were neces- 
sarily eccentric. She was wrong. Wherein these peo- 
ple were different was in that they held an idea. Those 
who hold an idea, no matter what it may be, seem ec- 
centric to those who merely accept the favors or the 
prutalities of the universe, unquestioning. 
At the moment of meeting, Jane had paid little at- 
tention to Peter Ogus; even Clotts’ disclosures of the 
man’s former position in the aristocracy of old Russia 
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re. had not excited her interest. In the first place she had 
ng not believed it. But as her father and Clotts and Ogus 
ol seated themselves in the library, and she stood in the 
d. door a moment glancing at them, the man began to 
e interest her. She noticed that he was handsome. He 
r. looked as if he might have been a prince in Russia, or some other 
th thing distinguished and possibly wicked—at any rate interesting. 





She had not intended to come down to the library, but now she 
decided to return. As she was treading the stairs, she heard Ogus 
speak, and paused an instant to listen. His voice was cultivated, 
exceedingly musical and soothing. 

“I come,” said he, “as an ambassador, if I may call myself one. 
My mission is to bring together the discordant elements in class- 
conscious America. I know that you are against us of the soviet 
idea, as are other leaders in socialist thought—Spargo and Russell. 
But you are equally opposed to the syndicalists, the I. W. W., the 
agrarians. I hope to convince all of you, to solidify you—to con- 
vert you to the program of Nicolai Lenine.” 

Jane passed on and heard no more of it. She freshened herself 
—put on a frock instead of her business suit, and rearranged her 
hair. It was not for her father or for Henry Clotts that she was 
making this effort, and she knew it. Undoubtedly the prince— 
she was calling him so in her mind—was handsome, distinguished 
of appearance. He might really be a prince. 

“Our point of disagreement,” her father was saying as she re- 
turned, “is this: Lenine, honest or dishonest, in the pay of Ger- 
many or not in Germany’s -pay, only substitutes one tyranny for 
another. He imposes the rule of one minority for the rule of an- 
other—to the detriment of the majority. It is better to be ruled 
by a minority with intelligence and accustomed to the executive, 
than it is by a minority of the dregs.” 

“True, in the beginning. All revolutions must see their initial 
days expended in experiment and in discomfort. We will not long 
be a country ruled by a small minority, for we are leveling down. 
cout will be no more nobility, no more bourgeoisie—only pro- 

tariat.” 

“The proletariat is a class. That is not true of the bourgeois. 
That is a state of mind. You cannot alter a state of mind by a 
Terror or by oppression or by printing laws in a statute book. It 
can only come by long education. Your bourgeois may ally him- 
self with the proletariat, but it is an act of expediency, of self- 
protection. He will remain bourgeois in his mind, always looking 
forward to the day when events will turn again. Your great weak- 
hess, one of your great weaknesses, is that you cannot function 
without the experience and skill and intelligence of the bourgeoisie. 
You have found that.” 

“We have made them our servitors,” said Ogus sharply. 

“You call them so—that is all. The brain that directs, the 
ability that executes, may be called a slave, but it remains the 
master. You will find that you are exchanging the exploitation 
at the hands of the capitalistic class for a more unbearable ex- 
ploitation at the hands of the proletariat. Already you are robbing 
Peter to pay Paul; you are making concessions at the urge of ex- 
pediency; you are compounding with your ideals and tricking 
yourselves with words. If a condition runs counter to your pro- 
gram, you call it a new name and declare that all is in accord.” 

“No—no!” 

“Let me define your soviet government for you. It is Prussian 
militarism reversed. Prussian militarism was the exploitation of 
the people by a small class of aristocrats who were fortunate in 

Possession of the means of making war and of enforcing their 

e. Russian soviet government is the exploitation of the nation 
by a small class of the proletariat who are fortunate in the posses- 
sion of the means of making war and of enforcing their rule. The 
parallel is exact. For me I see nothing to prefer in your form. 
would as soon be tyrannized from above as from below; I would 
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prefer it, I fancy. Until you can 
arrive at a social condition where 
every man, laborer, aristocrat, mili- 
tarist, gets out of life exactly what 
his contribution to it deserves, you 
will not have arrived at your goal.” 

“But Karl Marx—” 

“Marx, my young friend! A hun- 
dred thousand men can read Marx 
and find, to their satisfaction, war- 
rant for a hundred thousand different 
theories. I know Marx. I have 
lived my life to forward the hopes 
of Marx—and in a day I see over- 
turned the work of a lifetime by a 
band of men who claim they are 
Marxians. You take a sentence, a 
paragraph, out of its context and fol- 
low it blindly. Socialism would be 
in greater repute in the world if 
there were not so many faithful 
Marxians who agree with each other 
on no point except that they claim 
to be Marxians.” 

Jane entered, and Ogus arose, bow- 
ing from the waist. Neither her 
father nor Clotts gave her a like def- 
erence. Ogus performed the trifling 
ceremonial in a manner which made 
it conspicuous, and of this Jane was 
vaguely conscious; nevertheless she 
was pleased, and gave the young man 
a smile for reward. Ogus remained 
standing until she seated herself. 

“T shall now be inspired,” he said. 
“I believe it demands inspiration to 
argue successfully with your: father.” 

“T never try,” said Jane dryly. Then 
she turned to Clotts. “How is the 

j elixir, Mr. Clotts?” 

: are “Every day sees a gain,” replied 
Ogus’ first call in the absence Clotts, his rheumy eyes lighting with 
¢ paver Lang Fan dh ng enthusiasm. “Already it is a won- 

Se ae derful thing—but not yet perfect.” 

“Have you seen -Mr. Clotts’ elix- 
ir?” Jane asked Ogus. “He has refused to bring me a bottle—and 
I think he ought to.” 

“Elixir? No, I have not heard anything about it. What is this 
elixir?” 

“My elixir is this,” said Clotts leaping to his feet. “Behold! 
I am sixty-three years old.” He balanced grotesquely and kicked 
after the fashion of a toe-dancer. “No rheumatism; no stiffness 
of age! You see? I shall never grow old. My wife and I will 
never die. And see here.” He took from his pocket what ap- 
peared to be a fossil frog. The little creature seemed turned to 
stone. *“Treated with the elixir,” he said. “For two years it has 
steeped in a jar of my compound. Yes—yes! I shall never 
die.” 

“He refuses to bring me even a tiny bottle,” said Jane. 

“It is not perfected. When it is, I do not know. It is not for 
everybody. No—no—only for those who are worthy to live for- 
ever. Oh, I shall be careful who I give it to. You will understand 
why? Gradually, one by one, I shall preserve those who deserve 
to live forever. I shall add to the number carefully—so carefully 
—until there are enough to rule the earth. Then will come the 
perfect day.” 

Daniel Lang moved uneasily. “You are interrupting Mr. Ogus,” 
he said with gentle reproof. 

“You are interested in Russia?” Ogus asked. 

“T shall be very quiet and listen,” she said, and once more Ogus 
began to talk in his soothing, magnetic voice. It was not argu- 
ment now, but narration, description, a picture of Russia drawn 
by the words of a skilled reporter of men and of events. It 
seemed, now, as if he spoke, not to Daniel Lang, but to Daniel 
Lang’s daughter, describing in fascinating manner the succession 
of events from the destruction of the Mad Monk to the downfall 
of Kerensky, the struggle and overthrow of the Mensheviki and 





the seizure of an empire by a fraction of a small minority of its 


inhabitants. It was startling, picturesque, moving. Ogus’ pos- 
sessed the ability to compel his auditors to see what he de- 
scribed to them as an eye-witness. (Continued on page 124) 
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Daphne received the news as if she 
rejoiced in Jolanda’s not being back- 
ward in telling the bad tidings. 


ITHOUT juggling wet tea-leaves in a cup of four 

\ \ ] o’clock, Jolanda Spencer told Daphne McGrath 

that if she lived to be as old as Methuselah and 

ten years longer, she (Jolanda) could never be any happier than 

at the present moment, because of her secret engagement to Otis 

Ivan Sparks. The qualifying adjective was necessary owing to 

narrow-mindedness on the part of certain parents and the fact 

that Otis Ivan, recently graduated from high school, had just 

obtained a meager, nine-dollar-a-week position with old Colonel 
Faust, the patent-medicine disgrace of Hamilton. 

Daphne received the news as if she rejoiced in Jolanda’s not 
being backward in telling the bad tidings. “Well,” she began 
slowly, “I hope you and Otis Ivan will live within your means, 
even if you have to borrow the money to do so!” 

Jolanda stared at this golden-haired, china-blue-eyed young per- 
son in dotted muslin and pink ribbons, and became conscious of 
her own rumpled gingham frock and the fact that braids of 
brown hair will not stay put. 

“Of course we shall start simply,” she continued, determined 
not to notice Daphne’s lack of enthusiasm. “I shall do every- 
thing I can to have you girls meet nice young men—and marry 
them. It is so much jollier in a young matron’s house than in 
our mothers’, Our mothers have had their own way so long they 
are simply tyrants—I mean when you want to have parties or 
make new kinds of dishes. But my house—I mean our house— 
shall be known as Welcome Hall. I want the younger set to feel 
they can drop in at any time and stay as long as they wish.” 
Again Jolanda paused, waiting for Daphne’s applause. 
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7 Ti Lord never made anythin, 
more delightful than the sixteen yuh 
old American girl of this day qj 

age—such as Jolanda Spencer, Mp 
Bartley’s heroine, delightful, part 


larly when, as now she tries — 
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Daphne picked up her new 
silk sweater from the porch 
chair. “I must go home ani 
practice my Chopin waltz for 
the musical—I’m the only one 
that is to play a Chopin waltz, 
and of course I want to bea 
credit to Miss Flinks.” 

Jolanda wondered if she 
heard aright. “Aren’t you going to wish me joy? It’s the 
first engagement in our set—and I’m so happy I’m floating i 
air.” 
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Daphne gave a little laugh like cold, green water running under 
deep ice. “If it makes you so happy, I guess I can stand it 
she said; “but if you ever feel, you are going to die of joy—let 
me know and I can manage to save your life!” 

“What do you mean?” Jolanda’s tall, slim self came down the 
steps after Daphne and stood before her in a threatening attr 
tude. 

Daphne managed to look as innocent as a new-laid egg, murmut- 
ing: “You deserve more sympathy than a soldier on crutches, 
poor dear Jolanda—with prospects as bright as Robert Emmett’ 
betrothed! Engaged to Otis Ivan—who is neither hay nor grass! 
Why, he’s the sort that always took flowers to the teacher, and he 
has camouflaged terribly at the fraternity dances—in that lines 
shirt with silk bosom and cuffs! Do you remember those awitl 
cuff-links—the boys say he sold them to meet a payment on 4 
thrift stamp. And then the disgrace of having him work for 
Colonel Faust. Why, Jolanda, how could you say yes?” : 

She looked so very pretty and sympathetic in her cool, crisp 
frock and the perfectly arranged story book curls, that Jolanda, 
feeling all arms and legs and as disorderly as a windmill in a tor 
nado, decided that Daphne was like a dog that wags its tail and 
growls at the same time—one does not know where to place ones 
confidence! 

“T’ve given you two platt-doilies for your hope-chest, a meas” 
ing spoon and a real Chinese linen bureau-scarf my godfather set 
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The Cynic Effect 


me from Shanghai,” she began hotly, forgetting the fast-approach- 
‘ne seventeenth birthday, “and I’ve always come over and ad- 


‘mired everything you had in the chest. I never once said your 


“nk dress looked like raw salmon, as everyone else said—but it 
does. Your father deserved as much public sympathy when he lost 
his money in those turquoise mines as a head waiter crooding over 
the theft of his wife’s diamunds—that was just what n-y dad said. 
You are no friend of mine, Daphne—for I trusted you with the 
deepest, sweetest secret of a woman’s heart. I told Otis I was 

ing to confide in you, too.” 

“What did he say?”—this with a shade of concern. 

“He said, ‘I bet she’ll draw on a fresh supply of tear-gas,’” Jo- 
lenda retorted. “Everyone knows you tried to trot with Otis 
during the junior year until he went to visit his cousins in Mid- 
land City to break it up. There are no secrets between us, not 
a one—so you can’t turn up with any bag of letters and try to 
" disillusion me; I know all the good and all the bad of him.” Sh2 
threw a throaty quiver into her voice quite like that of Sezanne 
Del Monte, the stock actress’ pet trick when some one tried to 

n her heart’s idol. 

“‘A fresh supply of tear-gas,’”’ repeated Daphne. “Well, when 
he asks you what / said, tell him his brain is like a clock =hat ticks 
day and night but the hands of which never make a move. And 
ii you are planning to live on any salary old Colone: Faust pays 
for wrapping up liver-pills— I better return the plate-doilies, the 
measuring spoon and the wonderful bureau-scarf—the dragon pat- 
tem made my mother nervous, anyway.” With which Daphne 
danced down the walk in time to hail a natty roadster, climbing 
in and beginning animated conversation with a young gentleman in 
tennis flannels. 

Jolanda found her way back to the porch. Sitting in the swing, 
she lost track of time and tide while indulging in a bittersweet 
reverie—the bitter part being the terrible disillusionment, which 
would have caused her to become a cynic had not the greatest joy 
“of life been hers as well. It had been hard enough to endure her 
brother Peter’s unappreciative remarks about Otis Ivan Sparks; 
and her father! 

“I don’t mind the young idiot’s coming here,” Jolanda’s father 
had said. “But I don’t like Jolanda’s devoting all her time and 
thought to him; it keeps the jolly crowd away, and there is never 
danger in numbers. What she can see in him 
is a mystery to me, but from the sounds of >. 
their conversation, it is a case of sixty laughs 
a minute. I suppose people said the same of 
us.” Here he became reminiscent, with Jo- 
landa’s mother pleading Jolanda’s cause and 
at the same time vowing to discuss the mat- 
ter with her child in serious fashion. 

“My dear,” she had said, “I want you to 
know boys and plenty of boys, and I wish Pe- 
ter would know a nice little girl who could 
make him brush his hair and stop bringing 
snakes and things into the house. But no 
such romantic wild affair as this seems to be. 
Otis is only eighteen, and getting nine dollars 
a week at Colonel Faust’s medicine factory, 
and we all know what Colonel Faust is, and 
how much good it will do Otis to work for 
im. There is poor Jens Minter—” 

But Jolanda was not to be sidetracked upon 
Jens Minter’s fate or Colonel Faust’s wicked- 
ness. “Otis Ivan is my man, my man-of-all- 
the-world,” she said dramatically, closing her 
eyes, which gave her mother the opportu- 
nity to smile. “I shall wait for him, work 
with him, sacrifice all for him. We understand, 
Mother, and our love is different, a trifle 
deeper, sweeter, finer, more enduring than or- 
inary loves. I can’t talk about it—it would 
be sacrilege—like looting a shrine—like— 

a satyr hoofprint in a convent garden!”— 
quoting from the last novel she had read. 

don’t question me—it is my life and 
happiness that is at stake, and if you oppose 
me I shall prove there is no sacrifice too great 
to make for love!”—insolently humming “The 
Rosary” as her mother ventured a last: 

“I am sure Mrs. Sparks would feel as I do; 
she is letting Otis work this summer to have 

find out how much more sensible it is to 
80 on with college in the fall. It is amusing 
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“You oughtn’t to bother,” he objected. 
“I'm the one to dig up something—” 
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up to a certain point, but beyond that it tends to become a bore 
and unwholesome; so don’t make any rash plans or promises. If 
you want to play engaged, Mummy doesn’t mind, as long as it 
stays a game; by and by when real things come to you, or rather, 
when you are ready for the real things, you'll want to talk to Mum- 
my, and we'll be better friends than we have ever been before.” 

“A game—play engaged!” Jolanda quoted bitterly, twisting the 
sterling silver ring of Otis Ivan’s debating society upon her left 
hand, third finger. “Dear Heaven, hear the woman! My mother to 
misunderstand the greatest joy of my life! Oh, Mummy, how 
could you estrange yourself? Oh, my God!”—sweeping from the 
room to make a long and underlined entry in her diary. Then she 
wrote six pages along the same lines to Otis Ivan Sparks, stealing 
to the oak-tree at dusk to mail it. 

Quite conventional lovers they were; automobiles and airplanes 
had not inspired them with more modern methods of communication. 
The charm of the oak-tree post office, of finding amid dried twigs 
and leaves and sometimes an emptied picnic lunch-box the en- 
velope containing the sacred message, is as immortal a custom as 
the conviction of every female, be she seventeen or seventy-five, 
that her romance “is different—no one else can ever quite under- 
stanc.” 

Then her father attempted to assert his authority, with the 
resu:t that he beat a hasty retreat to say helplessly: “If Wier 
Kenyon hadn’t sent Jolanda an engagement-ring when she was 
six weeks old, she’d have been a normal girl playing with dolls 
to this day. Of all the tragedy queens! My word, Jane, I wash 
my hands of it.” 

Meanwhile the Sparks family accepted the affair with a light- 
ness of heart which disturbed Jolanda. She would have pre- 
ferred being persecuted by “his people.” 
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When she had mentioned this to Otis, his reply had been: “We 
should worry about any of the folks; nobody can wrap us up 
in a hard game. As soon as I cure my mal-nourished wallet, we'll 
make double allegretto connections to the parson, and if anyone 
says anything afterwards, I'll tell them that people in glass houses 
at least ought to pull down the curtains.” Otis’ father and mother 
had eloped at twenty. 

At this point in the romantic conversation the subject would 
veer to Jolanda’s personal charms and Otis’ undying ardor, and of 
their future with Otis as a great statesman and Jolanda the beau- 
tiful yet never proud mistress of the white stone mansion on the 
hill, while all Hamilton bowed to her authority. And as the 
years rolled by, Otis would be elected to the White House, while 
Jolanda, still beautiful yet not proud, would continue to stay 
young of face and romantic of heart, and eight charming little 
sons and daughters would listen obediently to her dictates, as did 
prime ministers and French poets. So they rambled on, happy as 
mice in a Parmesan cheese, until Peter felt called upon to emerge 
from under the porch settle and give them the vaudeville curse: 
“May all your children be acrobats!” 

The problem of Otis’ working for Colonel Faust’s patent-medi- 
cine factory was another annoyance to Jolanda with her White 
House aspirations, and nothing short of Italian sunken gardens 
for the children’s playground. For Colonel. Faust was considered 
by Hamilton, with Jolanda’s father the spokesman, as one who 
“knew how to get something for nothing and then be paid to take 
it away!” 

He was reputed to be as old as Hector’s pup, a sleek little tea- 
pot type of man with a past like a Hungarian rhapsody.. He was 
said to have been a self-repeating leader of South American revo- 
lutions, to have had his own private army of eleven men,—war 
strength, nineteen men,—-even possessing a medal for saving nines 
lives in the Argentine Republic. This, also according to Jolanda’s 
father, was because the president of the republic was considerably 
liquored up when he made the presentatior speech. 
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-..Despite. Hamilton’s. ostracism of ,the Colonel.and the fact thy 
his remedies:in .Hamilton’s drugstores’ grew fly-Specked and x 
there grew. out of the original frame shack with its sign, Cozoyy, 
Faust’s HeaLtH Factory, prosperous red brick buildings wig 
courtyards and high walls; and mail-bags loaded to the guards wer, 
always being trucked in and out, and girls in peekaboo waists an 
romantic hopes sat in rows and filed away the requests for th 
South American hair-grower or the tonic for tired people, ang 
more girls in more peekaboo waists and romantic hopes sat jp 
other rows and took upon themselves the responsibility of wrapping 
up the bottles of hair-grower and tonic and sending them pog. 
haste to the eager sufferers, while the Colonel reposed behind his 
mahogany roll-top desk and looked wise—for he had studied 
human nature long enough to know when a fellow wants a drink! 

After many years of uninterrupted prosperity, the Colonel begay 
to have civic aspirations; he craved being known as Hamilton; 
most honored citizen, possibly its mayor. So he saw to it that 
his greatness of heart was reported on all sides; it was said when. 
ever there was a rustle in his office, it was a ten-dollar bill slipping 
into some needy widow’s hand. He always welcomed begging 
committees of clubwomen, smiling on them benevolently as he 
reached for his check-book, his flowing, rust-colored mud-guards 
pointing the way to a vast expanse of black-flowered waistcoat 
punctuated by a broad watch-chain in the middle of which wa 
stabled a golden mare with ruby eyes—a trifle from the Prince of 
Baga-Ghvita for having saved his life with the Wag-seh tonic, » 
the Colonel modestly admitted. 

Once he had made a fortune, the Colonel was the sort who 
applied the oil freely to his townsmen, concealing nothing, even 
showing them the bottle, yet making them love him for it. And 
when a mani presents. at regular intervals goldfish aquariums to 
the public schools, statues of statesmen to the ladies’ lodges, heads 
all public subscriptions and pays off the church mortgages far and 
wide—what else is there left to do but submit, extracting as many 
checks from an overfed bank-roll as can be painlessly achieved? 
~ At the same time Otis Ivan Sparks, flushed with 

rosy dreams, was drawing down nine per for wrap 
ping up liver-pills, the Colonel, also flushed with rosy 
dreams, was spending ten times nine per to make 
himself be elected chairman of the associated 
charities. It was said the Colonel had never given 
up so regularly except when he was seasick. Butif 
he achieved this chairmanship, it meant all social 
barriers were battered down. 

The Colonel’s promises on paper regarding the 
philanthropic reform and progress he intended hada 
scenic railway looking like pingpong for strenuosity. 
To prepare for this soul-satisfying success, the 
Colonel had given out the sweeping statement that 
he was soon to retire from the patent-medicine busi- 
ness—ah, what a busy, useful life he could look 
back upon! This appeased, in a measure, Hamilton's 
feeling of dissatisfaction concerning the Colonel's 
victory. At least his retirement would mean that 
Hamilton would cease to be known abroad solely as 
the home of Faust’s remedies. 

It was during this favorable interlude that the 
Colonel had seen fit to develop, like all rich and 
high-blood-pressured gentleman, a hobby—and that 
hobby had seen fit to be a violent, almost maniacal 
hatred toward the cigarette! The cigarette was the 
viper of American civilization—yes, indeed, look at 
these statistics of reformatories: how many wee 
addicted to the deadly habit—ninety-three per cent, 
and the other seven couldn’t afford ’em! The menace 
of the young, and something must be done, and done 
at once! It would take money and time and heart— 
a great deal of heart, the Colonel said; but he was 
proud and glad to offer the last years of his life to 
stamping out this snake-in-the-grass, the cigarettel 
Hamilton, ‘at least, should be known as the model 
anti-cigarette community. No employee of his 
should be addicted to the habit—anyone. found smok- 
ing on the premises should leave at once. As pos 
sible chairman of associated charities he would 
conduct a systematic, merciless war upon this evil 
and he opened his crusade with a smash by offering 
a hundred-dollar prize for the best essay on “Why 
I Should Not Smoke a Cigarette.” 

While gray-haired men and women as well as the 
schoolchildren spent their evenings writing essays a 
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“Why I Should Not Smoke a Cigarette” and spending in anticipa- 
tion the prize-money, Otis Ivan Sparks grumbled over this czar- 
like edict, and Jolanda, who saw no harm in cigarette-smoking, 
since Otis Ivan saw no harm in it, consoled him by uttering dire 
threats in the Colonel’s direction, and allowing him to crouch in 
security behind the porch vines, puffing away at top speed. 

As Jolanda lingered in the porch swing, unheeding of her 
mother’s “The dusting never does itself,” she became convinced 
that the world was against Otis Ivan Sparks and herself; yet she 
would rather go through the Mammoth Cave on a motorcycle 
in company with Otis Ivan Sparks, risking all, than to spend her 
days in cowardly submission in her father’s house, dusting hideous 
yi and having ever-present, hovering relatives questioning 

finest motives, misunderstanding her most superb sacrifices 
and underestimating her “man-of-all-the-world.” 

If only a chance might come in which to prove the hidden, 
subtle power which she had assured Otis Ivan she possessed, to 
prove Otis Ivan’s manliness and heroic soul, his ability to cope 
with half a hemisphere as easily as the vaudeville entertainer 
juggled a handful of dinner plates! As Jolanda reluctantly rose 
and prepared to dust the parlor, she decided that a great crisis 
Was what they needed, some test of their abilities which should 
make Hamilton say: 

_-Did we ever speak of her as that snub-nosed little Spencer 
gl who played tennis fairly well, but never had her hair properly 
combed! What an outrage, poor, nearsighted fish that we were! 
And did we speak of Otis Ivan as an ice-cream hero liable to have 
4 lucid interval at any moment! Oh, let us drink carbolic cock- 
tails rather than face our mistakes—for behold this superman and 
Woman who have conquered all Russia by a smile, tamed the 
Bolsheviki and restored order and harmony all in a summer’s day; 
hey are now visiting the Lloyd Georges—yes, this same boy and 
girl so cruelly misunderstood—a prophet without honor in his 
wn country—married in the little hamlet of Milpetus, driven from 
their homes, so to speak, going steerage to Europe and life opening 
@ new and golden chapter of adventure and reward.” 

4 crystal vase fell to the floor because of Jolanda’s mis- 
ood gestures, and after debating with her mother as to why 
she must be expected to look at what she was doing, the great 
Crisis Made its initial bow for this misunderstood young couple, 
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Peter felt called upon to emerge from under 
the porch settle and give them the vaudeville 
curse: “May all your children be acrobats!” 


although it appeared to be a rather different matter from con- 
quering Russia. It consisted in Otis Ivan’s meeting Jolanda at the 
oak-tree post office to announce tersely that the Colonel had given 
him the gate for smoking cigarettes. 

Yes, he had submitted the prize essay—the awards were to be 
made in three days; his folks were rather peeved because of his 
being discharged; they had struck a loud pose and made a noise 
like a hoop when he told them what had befallen him. It was 
only one cigarette, down in the engine-room where Jens Minter 
lived and worked; Jens Minter smoked all the time down there— 
and the Colonel knew it, the old poser! But nobody considered 
Jens as anything except a low order of animal life, and no one 
paid any attention to him, except the Colonel when he wanted 
some extra work done. But Jens smoked—and the Colonel had 
no right to keep him on after his threat of discharging any 
cigarette-addicted employee. Never mind, no man should cow 
him! Of course, he couldn’t take Jolanda around, now that they 
had permanently unbelted his bank-roll, but when one’s freedom 
and honor were being curtailed—to the devil with the whole town! 

Jolanda approved of this attitude, but she could not refrain 
from adding: “If Jens Minter, the Colonel’s slave because he has 
as terrible a past as the Colonel ever had, smokes, and the Colonel 
is breaking into society because of his anti-cigarette league and 
prize—I am going to blackmail Jens Minter and the Colonel; yes, 
I am, my darling; you shall win the prize, and you shall not be 
broken on the wheel!” 

“You keep out of it,” Otis advised shortly, very much averse 
to having Jolanda blaze the trail of his prosperity. He would 
rather she had fallen back on “tear-gas,” @ Ja Daphne. “You can’t 
handle the Colonel; besides, I’m going to Alaska and make good.” 

Jolanda flung her arms about him in true flapper fashion. “Take 
me with you,” she begged, “or else let me try my hand with the 
Colonel. Don’t you see what I want to make him do—give you 
the hundred-dollar prize, because his slave smokes cigarettes for 
every tick of the clock, and the Colonel knows it. We can be 
married on a hundred dollars; it ought to last an awfully long time. 
I don’t want to go to Alaska; let’s go to Europe and help in 
reconstruction—” 

Otis Ivan discouraged her without appreciating her offer, but 
Jolanda held to her purpose. “Please,” she begged, her fresh 
young cheek against his. “I must do something to show you how 
I care.” 

There was every reason for Otis to feel elated and worshipfw) 
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toward this good-looking young thing who threw discretion to-the 
winds and was prepared to blackmail for the wedding-fee! Yet, 
perverse masculine creature, he found himself as irritated as if he 
had worn his wrist-watch into the bathtub. 

“You oughtn’t to bother,” he objected. “I’m the one to dig up 
something—” 

“No, I must prove to the world that our love is more enduring 
and different than the others. We must go away from here; we 
don’t want to have it said in our memoirs that we were born in 
Hamilton but never got away in time.” 

After giggling over this possibility, the subject of a maple-nut 
sundae became paramount. Although it would weaken Otis Ivan’s 
rainy-day fund, they found themselves strolling down to the Happy 
Hour Ice-cream Salon, where Daphne McGrath was drinking a 
paltry five-cent phosphate in company with an older sister. Sup- 
plied with two twenty-cent sundaes, and souvenir fans, Otis found 
himself staring first at Daphne in her rose-crépe dress and beaded 


slippers, demurely dropping her eyes when she knew he was looking. 


at her, and then at Jolanda, fully an inch taller than himself, in her 
rumpled middy blouse, and brown braids slipping decidedly to 
one side. Most unpardonable of all, Otis decided, was Jolanda’s 
openly offering to pay for “half of it,” while Daphne simpered 
delicately and passed by with her chaperon. 

Going home, Otis Ivan took care to speak of all else save his 
shattered career in Colonel Faust’s employ. “Don’t worry,” was 
all he said to Jolanda as he came in sight of her house and saw 
that Mr. and Mrs. Spencer were occupying the most comfortable 
of the porch chairs. “No, I wont come in—I’ll see you to-morrow, 
and maybe Fill have a new job. I guess I can live without his 
nine dollars a week—and a lot I care about winning a prize.” 

Jolanda was a trifle hurt at the abrupt farewell. She did not 
wish to discuss the affairs of the day with her parents, although 
they would have liked to detain her. But Jolanda considered it 
unjust prying. 

“Was Otis discharged for smoking?” her mother asked. 

“How did you know?” Oh, the injustice of the older ones, who 
have never known the joy of the hilltops! 

“His mother hinted it. It was silly te disobey rules—no 
matter if the Colonel made them. Rules are rules.” 

Jolanda went inside without answering, her heart too full 
for utterance. She sat upstairs, and between unpleasant re- 


iii “Get out of here!” screamed the Colonel. 
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minders. -of how pretty» Daphne -McGrath: had. looked, play 
her blackmail and her lover’s triumph. ~ 

All her father said concerning Otis Ivan was: “I have a} 
supposed this Otis Ivan was Jolanda’s form of revenge for my hay 
ing refused her one of those hairless spaniels!” 

Whereat they began talking about the Colonel and his hypocri 
and of mysterious, nerve-shattered Jens Minter, who had come i 
town in company with the Colonel and was referred to as: “Hypa 
driftwood—I rescued him in a low Argentine gambling-den, apf 
I've tried to make a Christian out of him—but it seems to be to 
late. However, I shall not turn him adrift—no, even if he is q ty; 
and a responsibility.” . 

Jolanda’s father had always liked Jens Minter. More than ong 
he had said to his wife: “Of course, the Colonel has the drop on 
the old boy; it’s a case of the Sword of Damocles with him, By 
whatever Jens did, I am willing to gamble it wasn’t a patch on wh 
the Colonel did—only the Colonel was cute enough to not let Jey 
get the drop on him. Jens, to my mind, is the brains of the whol 
fake business—but under the Colonel’s thumb and as cowed gs 
beaten dog.” 

So Jens Minter, the thin, white-haired, queer-looking my 
neither young nor old, always smiling but making one wish he wou 
cry outright instead, with a saber-cut across his cheek and a ba 
habit of suddenly shaking all over at the slightest provocation, as; 
some hideous terror of the past suddenly assailed him, and the 
mumbling apologies and slinking off—Jens Minter lived on th 
Colonel’s “bounty” and did his work, from serving as night wate 
man to writing his press stuff and testimonials and compounding jj 
formulas, receiving none of the money or the credit—and tw 
rooms in the basement as his place of habitation. The Colom 
had tried to convince everyone that Jens was a bit cracked a 
had the mentality of any healthy Toggenborg goat; yet it m 
known that Jens used to go into ecstasies over puns in ii 
fifteenth-century German; and he cou!d read and write Chines 
and he often played around with problems in logarithms for hi 
own amusement. 

It was very early the following morning when ji 
landa approached Jens Minter in his basement habits 
tion—long before the Colonel or any of the employes 
should be abroad. She found him in the engine-room 
pinning up a newly printed sign: 


If you throw things on the floor at home, please 
do so here. We want you to feel at home. 


He was chuckling, unaware of Jolanda. She cleared 
her throat to tell him the enemy had approached. Ther 
a peculiar thing happened. This t 
queer man with his shock of whi 
hair and tragic smile, became all 
once a small, frightened young thing 
shaking, and half whispering, h 
sobbing: “Gendarmes—Gendarmes 
No, no, I sha’n’t—I didn’t mean to 
it was all a mistake—there wast! 
time—” Then he lapsed into Spanisl 
phrases and looked at Jolanda will 
bright, hurt eyes that were somewhi 
glassy. The saber-cut on his cheek ¥ 
fiery red, almost as if mental ill 
sion caused it physically to bleed. 

“Oh, Mr. Minter—please—please! 
—sympathy sweeping aside any 4 
sire for blackmail. This crouching 
broken human being was quite to 
terrible for Jolanda. 

“My dear,” she said, putting 2 
hand on his shoulder. ' 

In an instant the groaning 0 
Spanish monosyllables ceased; s0 
the grotesque shaking. Then fhe 
cynical, white-headed man of mys 
tery stood upright and stammered: 
“B-beg pardon! Silly of me. Isn't this 
M-Miss Spencer? Awfully sorty— 
had fever and chills in Peru, 
they s-sort of come back on m 
when I’m startled—think it’s ge 
darmes, y’know, or rather you 
know. Peru — funny spot.— 
clear unless (Continued on page 12) 
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West that we know so well than — 


THE | 
KILLER 


By 


STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


Illustrated by E. F. WARD 


The Story So Far: 


T all happened when I was a kid, and didn’t know any 
better than to do such things—in Arizona in 1897. They 
dared me to go up to Hooper’s ranch and stay all night; 

and I took that dare. Now, Hooper had a queer and sinister 
reputation for cruelty and worse. “He’s a bad hombre,” Windy 
Bill warned me. “Never does any killing himself; but all he has 
to do is to lift one eye at a man he don’t like, and that man is 
as good as dead. His Mexican killers do the job.” 

Well, I went up to Hooper’s ranch and pretended I was just 
traveling through, and the old bird took me in hospitably enough. 
But it sure was a spooky place: adobe house inside a wall, a few 
Mexicans sulking about, and everything dead quiet—no birds 
singing around, no flies, even. And Hooper was a snaky old cus- 
tomer, pleasant enough on the outside, but with a cold, ugly eye. 
At dinner he introduced a pale, slender girl as his daughter. During 
the meal he jumped up and ran outside to kill a frog that annoyed 
him by its chirping—and the girl slipped this note to me: 


I am here against my will. I am not this man’s daughter. 
For God’s sake, if you can help me, do so. But be careful, 
for he is a dangerous man. My room is the last one on the 
left wing of the court. I am constantly guarded. I do not 
know what you can do. The case is hopeless. I cannot write 
more. I am watched. 


_ But before I said good night, Hooper calmly handed me another 
similar note which he had intercepted. And next morning he 
escorted me out to the road and said: 

You are now, sir, outside my land and therefore no longer my 
guest. Don’t let me ever see you here again. I tolerate nothing 
i my place that is not my own—no man, no animal, no bird, no 


, Msect nor reptile, even—that will not obey my lightest order. 


, if the rumor gets back to me that you’ve been talking—” 
Well?” I challenged. 
Til have you killed,” he said simply. 
I was young, as I’ve said; and that same night I went back to 
t’s place and—thinking myself hidden—watched it for a long 
, trying to find some way to break in and rescue that girl. I 


_ Wasn’t successful, and next morning I was riding homeward when 
| Coprrighted, 1919.20, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 


Tue famous author of “The Blazed Trail,” “The River 
Man” and other great novels of the open never wrote 
a more swiftly moving, original and dramatic story of the old 
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Brower, his head cocked on one 
side, slowly turned the dials with 
the tips of his fingers—which 
I for the first time noticed were 
long and slim [and sensitive. 





I met a friend, Jim Starr, whose horse had gone lame. I traded 
mounts with him—and next day he was found dead—shot at long 
range from ambush! I had been seen watching Hooper’s place; 
and Starr, on my horse, had been taken for me and killed! 

The day of Starr’s funeral, in town, I met up with a queer little 
ex-jockey dope-fiend who had come to see Hooper. From him I 
gathered that the girl was the daughter of Hooper’s partner; and 
that Hooper, as her guardian, was keeping her prisoner while he 
appropriated her funds. I arranged to ride out to our place with 
the jockey, Brower—after we had procured some soothing syrup 
to take the place of a dope-outfit Brower had lost. 


The Story Continues: 
CHAPTER IX 


E jogged out to Box Springs by way of the lower 

alkali flats. It is about three miles farther that 

way, but one can see for miles in every direc- 
tion. I did not one bit fancy the cafions, the mesquite patches and 
the open ground of the usual route. 

I beguiled the distance watching Brower. The animal he rode 
was a hammer-headed, ewe-necked beast with a disconsolate eye 
and a half-shed winter coat. The ex-jockey was not accustomed 
to a stock-saddle. He had shortened his stirrups beyond all 
reason so that his knees and his pointed shoes and his elbows 
stuck out at all angles. He had thrust his derby hat far down ~ 
over his ears, and buttoned his inadequate coat tightly. In addi- 
tion, he was nourishing a very considerable grouch, attributable, 
I suppose, to the fact that his customary dose was just about due. 
Tiger could not be blamed for dancing wide. Evening was fall- 
ing, the evening of the desert when mysterious things seem to 
swell and draw imminent out of unguessed distances—I could 
not help wondering what these gods of the desert could be think- 
ing of us. 

However, as we drew imperceptibly nearer the tiny patch of 
cottonwoods that marked Box Springs, I began to realize that it 
would be more to the point to wonder what that gang of hoodlums 
in the bunkhouse was going to think of us. The matter had 
been fairly well carried off up to that moment; but I could not 
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hope for a successful repetition. 
around with him so deliciously ridiculous a vaudeville-sketch with- 
out some concession to curiosity. Nor could any mortal for long 
wear such ciothes in the face of Arizona without being required 
to show cause. He had got away with it last night, by surprise; 
but that would be about ail. 

At my fiftieth attempt to enter into conversation with Brower I 
unexpectedly succeeded. I believe I was indicating the points 
of interest. You can see farther in Arizona than any place I 
know, so there was no difficulty about that. I’d pointed out the 
range of the Chiricahuas, and Cochise’s Stronghoid, and the 
peaks. of the Galiuros and other natural sceneries; I had showed 
him mesquite and yucca and soapweed and sage and zacatén and 
niggerheads and ail the other known vegetabies of the region. 
Also I’d indicated prairie dogs and squinch owls and Gambel’s 
quail and road-runners and a couple of coyotes and lizards and 
other miscelianeous fauna—not to speak of naming painstakingly 
the ranches indicated by the clumps of trees that you could just 
make out as little spots in the distance—Box. Springs, the O-T, 
the Double H, Fort Shafter and Hooper’s. 

He waked up and paid a little attention at this; and I thought 
I might get a little friendly talk out of him. A cowboy rides 
around alone so much he sort of likes to josh when he has any- 
body with him. This “strong silent” stuff doesn’t go until you've 
used around with a man quite some time. 

I got the talk, all right, but it didn’t have a thing to do with 
topography or natural history—unless you call the skate he was 
riding natural history. That was the burden of his song. He 
didn’t like that horse, and he didn’t care who knew it. It was 
an uncomfortable horse to ride on; it required exertion to keep 
in motion, and it hurt his feelings—especially the last. He was 
a horseman, a jockey; he’d ridden the best blood in the equine 
world; and here he was condemned through no fault of his 
own to straddle a cross between a llama and a woolly toy sheep. 
It hurt his pride. He felt bitterly about it. Indeed, he fairly 
harped on the subject. 

“Is that horse of yours through bucking for the day?” he 
asked at last. 

“Certain thing. Tiger never pitches but the once.” 

“Let me ride him a ways. I’d like to feel a real horse to get the 
taste of this kangaroo out of my system.” 

I could see he was jumpy; so I thought Td humor him. 

“Swing on all at once, and you're all right,” I advised him. 
“Tiger don’t like fumbling in getting aboard.” 

He grunted scornfully. 

“Those stirrups are longer than the ones you’ve been using. 
Want to shorten them?” 

He didn’t bother to answer, but mounted in a decisive manner 
that proved he was indeed a horseman, and a good one. I climbed 
old crow-bait and let my legs hang. 

The jockey gathered the reins and touched Tiger with his heels. 
I kicked my animal with my stock spurs and managed to extract 
a lumbering sort of gallop. 

“Hey, slow up!” I called after a few moments. 
up with you.’ 


“T can’t keep 


ROWER did not turn his head; nor did Tiger slow up. 

After twenty seconds I realized that he intended to do 
neither. I ceased urging on my animal; there was no use tiring 
us both; evidently the jockey was enjoying the exhilaration of a 
good horse, and we would catch up at Box Springs. I only hoped 
the boys wouldn’t do anything drastic to him before my arrival. 

So I jogged along at the little running walk possessed by even 
the most humble cattle-horse, and enjoyed the evening. It was 
going on toward dusk, and pools of twilight were in the bottom 
lands. For the moment the world had grown smaller, more inti- 
mate, as the skies expanded. The dust from Brower’s going 
did not so much recede as grow littler, more toylike. I watched 
idly his progress. 

At a point perhaps a mile this side the Box Springs ranch the 
road divides, the right-hand fork leading to the ranch-house, the 
left on up the valley. After a moment I noticed that the "dust 
was on the left-hand fork. I swore aloud. 

“The damn’ fool has taken the wrong road!” And then after a 
moment, with dismay: ‘“He’s headed straight for Hooper’s 
ranch!” 

I envisaged the full joy and rapture of this thought for per- 
haps half a minute. It sure complicated matters, what with old 
Hooper gunning on my trail, and this partner’s daughter shut 
up behind bars. Me, I expected to last about two days, unless I 
did something mighty sudden. Brower, I expected, might last 
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No man could continue to lug. 
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approximately half that time, depending.on how soon Raméall 
got busy. The girl, I didn’t know ariything about; nor did J 
to, at that moment. I was plenty worried about my own pr 
hide just then. And if you think you are going to get al 
story out of this, I warn you again to quit right now; 
not. 

Brower was going to walk into that gray old spider’s we 
a nice fat fly. And he was going to land without even the g 
comfort of. his own particular brand of Dutch courage. 
safety’s sake, and because of Tiger’s playful tendencies } 
first mounted, we had tied the famous black bag—which ng 
convenience contained also the soothing syrup—behind the g 
of Meigs’ old nag—which said nag I now possessed, together 
all appurtenances and attachments thereunto appertaining 
tried to speculate on the reactions of old man — 5. 
Brower and no dope, but it was too much for me. 
getting tired thinking about all these complicated inl an 
1 was accustomed to nice, simple jobs with my head, like fy 
on the shrinkage of beef-cattle, or the inner running of a 
card draw. All this annoyed me. I began to get mad. 

When I got mad enough, I cussed and came to a decisi 
which was to go after old man Hooper and all his works 
very night. Next day wouldn’t do; I wanted action righ 
quick. Naturally I had no plans, nor even a glimmering otf 
I was going to do about it; but you bet you I was going 
something! As soon as it was dark, I was going right on up # 
Frontal attack, you understand! As to details—those would 
care of themselves, as the affair developed. Having come 
which sapient decision, I shoved the whole irritating mess 
the edge of my mind and rode on quite happy. I told you at { 
start of this yarn that I was a kid. 

My mind being now quite easy as to my future actions, Ig 
thought to the first step. That was supper. There seeme 
me no adequate reason, with a fine long night before me, 
I shouldn’t use a little of the shank end of it to stoke up for 
rest. So I turned at the right-hand fork and jogged s 
toward our own ranch. 


F course I had the rotten luck to find most of the} 
still at the water-corral. When they saw who § 
approaching through the dusk of the spring twilight, and 4 
a good fair look at the ensemble, they dropped everything 
came over to see about it, headed naturally by those mow 
blights, Windy Bill and Wooden. In solemn silence we 
amined my outfit, paying not the slightest attention to me, 
the end of a full minute they looked at each other. 
“What do you think, Sam?” asked Windy. 
“My opinion is not quite formed, suh,” replied Wooden, 
was a Texican. “But my first examination inclines me to d 
belief that it is a hoss.” 


“Yo’re wrong, Sam,” denied Windy sadly. “Yore jude 


is confused by the fact that the critter carries a saddle. Look} 


the animile itself.” 

“T have done it,” continued Sam Wooden. 
should agree with you. Look carefully, Windy. Examine the 
tails; never mind the toot enscramble. It’s got hoofs.” 

“So's a cow, a goat, a burro, a camel, a hippypottamus andf 
devil,” pointed out Windy. 


“Of course, I may be wrong,” acknowledged Wooden. “On wt 
But if it aint a Doe 


ond examination I probably am wrong. 
then what is it? Do you know?” 
“It’s a geniume royal gyasticutus,” 
tively. “I seen one once. 
never fail to identify it by.” 
“What’s that?” 
“It invariably travels around with a congenital idiot.” 
Wooden promptly conceded that, but claimed the identifi 
not complete, as he doubted whether, strictly speaking, I could: 
classified as a congenital idiot. 
I had traded Tiger for the gyasticutus. 
this proved me an idiot, but not necessarily a congenital idiot. 


asserted Windy 


This colloguy—and more like it—went on with entire gravil 


The other men were hanging about, relishing the situation, 
without a symptom of mirth. I was unsaddling methodi 
paying no attention to anybody, and apparently deaf to all @ 


“At first glaneg 
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It has one peculiarity that you calle 
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Windy pointed out that evidenty 
Wooden admitted tia 





was being said. If the two old fools had succeeded in eliciting® 
word from me, they would have been entirely happy; but I k 


that fact, and ’ shut my lips. 





I hung my saddle on the rack and was just about to lead dhe 
old skate to water when we all heard the sound of a horse gah 


loping on the road. 
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“It’s a light hoss,” said somebody after a moment, meaning a 
horse without a burden. 

We nodded, and resumed our occupation. A stray horse com- 
ing in to water was nothing strange or unusual. But an instant 
later, stirrups swinging, reins flapping, up dashed my own horse, 
Tiger. 


CHAPTER X 


LL this being beyond me, and then some, I proceeded 

methodically to carry out my complicated plan—which 
was, it will be remembered, to eat supper and then to go and see 
about it in person. I performed the first part of this to my 
entire satisfaction, but not to that of the rest. They accused me 
of unbecoming secrecy—only they expressed it differently. That 
did not worry me; and in due time I made my escape. At the 
corral I picked out a good horse, one that I had brought from 
the Gila, that would stay tied indefinitely without impatience. 
Then I lighted me a cigarette and jogged up the road. I car- 
tied with me a little grub, my six-gun, the ‘famous black bag, 
and an entirely empty head. 

The night was only moderately dark, for while there was no 
moon, there were plenty of those candlelike desert stars. The 
little twinkling lights of the Box Springs dropped astern like 
lamps on a shore. By and by I turned off the road and made 
a wide detour down the sacatén bottoms, for I had still some 
sense; and roads were a little too obvious. The reception-com- 
mittee that had _ taken 
charge of my little friend 
might be expecting an- 
other visitor—me. This 
brought my approach to 
the blank side of the 
ranch, where were the wil- 
low trees and the irrigat- 
ing ditch. I rode up as 
close as I thought I ought 
to. Then I tied my horse 
to a _ prominent lone 
joshua-tree that would be 
easy to find, unstrapped 
the black bag and started 
off. The black bag, how- 





ever, bothered me; so 
after some thought I 
broke the lock with a 


stone and investigated the 
contents—mainly by feel. 
There were a lot; of 
clothes and toilet-articles and 
such junk, and a number of un- 
determined hard things like 
round wooden boxes. Finally I 
withdrew to the shelter of a 
barranca where I could light 
matches. Then I had no diffi- 
culty in identifying a nice, com- 
pact little hypodermic outfit, 
which I slipped into a pocket. 
I then deposited the bag in a 
safe place where I could find it 
easily. 

Leaving my horse, I ap- 
proached the ranch under cover 
of the willows. Yes, I remem- 
bered this time that I left 
tracks; but I did not care. My 
idea was to get some sort of 
decisive action before morning. 
Once through the willows, I 
crept up close to the walls. 
They were twelve or fifteen feet 
high, absolutely smooth, and with one exception broken only by 
the long narrow loopholes or transoms I have mentioned before. 
The one exception was a small wicket gate or door. I remem- 
bered the various sorties with torches after the chirping frogs, 
and knew that by this opening the hunting-party had emerged. 
This and the big main gate were the only entrances to the in- 
closure. 

I retired to the vicinity of the willows and uttered the cry of 
the barred owl. After ten seconds I repeated: it, and so continued. 


My only regret was that I could not chirp convincingly likey 
frog. I saw a shadow shift suddenly through one of the fam 
soms, and at once glided to the wall near the little door. Afim 
a moment or so it opened to emit old man Hooper and anolhe 
bulkier figure which I imagined to be that of Ramon. Both way 
armed with shotguns. Suddenly it came to me that I was luge 
not to have been able to chirp convincingly like a frog. Tie 
hunted frogs with torches and in a crowd. Those two cama 
no light and they were so intent on making a sneak on the will 
and the supposititious owl that I, flattened in the shadow of 
wall, easily escaped their notice. I slipped inside the doorway 
This brought me into a narrow passage between two build 
The other end looked into the interior court. A careful recom 
naissance showed no one in sight; so I walked boldly along ge 
veranda in the direction of the giri’s room. Her note had @ 
she was constantly guarded; but I could see no one in sight, 
I had to take a chance somewhere. Two seconds’ talk would 
me; I wanted to know in which of the numerous rooms the @@ 
man slept. I had a hunch it would be a good idea to share & 
room with him. What to do then, I left to the hunch. 2 
But when I was halfway down the veranda I heard the. wig 
door slammed shut. The owl-hunters had returned more quid 
than I had anticipated. Running as lightly as possible, I daria 
down the veranda and around the corner of the left wing. Tie 
brought me into a narrow little garden strip between the mm 
house and the wall dividing the court from the corrals and stable 
yards. Footsteps followed me, but stopped. A hand tried ¥ 
doorknob to the corner room. = 
“Nothing,” I heard Hooper’s voice, replying to a question 
“Nothing at all. Go to sleep.” a 
The smell of Mexican tobacco reached my nostrils. After@ 
moment Ramén—it was he—resumed a ome 
versation in Spanish. = 
“I do not know, sefior, who the man was. 
could but listen; it was not well to ing 
nor to show too much interest. His name, je 
—Jim Starr; but who he is—” I could imaging 
the shrug. “It is of no importance.” a 
“Tt is of importance that the other man a 
lives,” broke in Hooper’s harsher voice. “1 ® 
not have it, I say! Are you sure of it?” 4 
“I saw him. And I saw his horse at the 
Senor Meigs’. It was the brown that bucks 
hadly; so I cut the quarter-straps of his sad- 
Cle. It might be that we have luck; I do not 
count on it. But rest your mind easy, sefor, it 
sha'l be arranged.” “B 
“It better be.” 





“But there is more, sefor. The Sefor will ee 
remember a man who rode in races for him Th 


many years ago, one named Artie—” 
“Brower!” broke in Hooper. ‘What about —- 
him?” me 


“He is in town. He arrived yesterday after- 


A wihkibened noon.” = 
wild - eyed h j Hooper ejaculated something. <o 
cabehtenl henlt “And more, he is all day and all night with of th 
through thecrack. this Sanborn.” ee 


Hooper swore fluently in English. te 
“Look, Ramon!” he ordered vehemently. “It steps 
is necessary to finish this Sanborn at once, 


and without delay.” ascent 
“Bueno, senor.” out o 
“Tt must not go over a single day.” 7g 
“Haste makes risk, senor.” 9g 
“The risk must be run.” ~ ¢ 
“Bueno, senor. And also this Artie?” until 


“No! No—no!” hastened Hooper. “Guard him as your life! 
But send a trusty man for him to-morrow with the buckboard Th 
He comes’ to see me, in answer to my invitation.” 4 


“And if he will not come, sewior?” inquired Ramon. = th 
“Why should he not come?” ze 0 
“He has been much with Sanborn.” ting t 
“Tt’s necessary that he come,” replied Hooper, emphasizing each passin 
word. betwe 
“Bueno, senor.” and | 
“Who is to be on guard?” — 
“Cortinez, sefor.” dy 
“I will send him at once. Do me the kindness to watch for® - 
moment until I send him. Here is the key; give it to him. It < the 


shall be but a moment.” 
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By Stewart Edward 


“There,” said Hooper. “Now I'm pring to leave you to your visit 
you please, my dear 


“Bueno, senor,” replied Ramon. 

He leaned against the corner of the house. I could see the half 
of his figure against the sky and the dim white of the walls. 

The night was very still, as always at this ranch. There was not 
even a breeze to create a rustle in the leaves. I was obliged to 
keep rigidly motionless, almost to hush my breathing, while the 
figure bulked large against the whitewashed wall. But my eyes, 
wide to the dimness, took in every detail of my surroundings. 
Near me stood a water-barrel. If I could get a spring from that 
water-barrel, I could catch one of the heavy projecting beams 
of the roof. 

After an apparently interminable interval the sound of foot- 
steps became audible, and a moment later Ramon moved to meet 
his relief. I seized the opportunity of their conversation and 
ascended to the roof. It proved to be easy, although the dried- 
out old beam to which for a moment I swung, creaked out- 
rageously. Probably it sounded louder to me than the actual 
fact. I took off my boots and moved cautiously to where I could 
look down into the court. Ramén and his companion were still 
talking under the veranda, so I could not see them; but I waited 
until I heard one of them move away. Then I went to seat my- 
self on the low parapet and think things over. 

The man below me had the key to the girl’s room. If I could 
get the key, I could accomplish the first step of my plan—indeed, 
the only step I had determined upon. The exact method of get- 
ting the key would have to develop. In the meantime I gave 
passing wonder to the fact, as developed by the conversation 
between Hooper and Ramon, that Brower was not at the ranch 
and had not been heard of at the ranch. Where had Tiger 
dumped him, and where now was he lying? I keenly regretted the 
loss of a possible ally; and much to my astonishment, I found 
within myself a little regret for the man himself. 

The thought of the transom occurred to me. I tiptoed over 
to that side and looked down. The opening was about five feet 
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Tell him all 


I think-I can arrange so your confidences will go no further!” 


below the parapet. After a moment’s thought I tied a bit of 
stone from the coping in the end of my silk bandanna and low- 
ered it at arm’s-length. By swinging it gently back and forth I 
determined that the transom was open. With the stub of the 
pencil every cowboy carries to tally with, I scribbled a few 
words on an envelope which I wrapped about the bit of coping— 
something to the effect that I was there, and expected to gain 
entrance to her room later, and to be prepared. Then I lowered 
my contraption, caused it to tap gently a dozen times on the 
edge of the transom, and finally swung it with a rather nice accu- 
racy—to fly, bandana and all, through the opening. After a 
short interval of suspense I saw the reflection of a light, and so 
knew my message had been received. 

There was nothing to do now but return to a point of observa- 
tion. On my way I stubbed my stockinged foot against a stone 
metate or mortar in which Indians and Mexicans make their flour. 
The heavy pestle was there. I annexed it. Dropped accurately 
from the height of the roof, it would make a very pretty weapon. 
The trouble, of course, lay in that word accurately. 

But I soon found the fates playing into my hands. At the 
end of a quarter-hour the sentry emerged from under the veranda, 
looked up at the sky, yawned, stretched and finally sat down with 
his back against the wall of the building opposite. Inside of ten 
minutes he was sound asleep and snoring gently. 

I wanted nothing better than that. The descent was a little 
difficult to accomplish noiselessly, as I had to drop some feet, 
but I managed it. After crouching for a moment to see if the 
slight sounds had aroused him, I crept along the wall to where 
he sat. The stone pestle of the metate I had been forced to 
leave behind me, but I had the heavy barrel of my gun, and I 
was going to take no chances. I had no compunctions as to 
what I did to any one of this pack of mad-dogs. Cautiously I drew 
it from its holster and poised it to strike. 
I was seized and pinioned from behind. (Continued om page 350) 





And at that instant 
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the hill toward. the woods, dividing two peaceful 

: pastures where in summer the cattle grazed, and in 
winter the field-mice made tunnels under the snow’and matted 
grasses, radiating out in all directions to reach the richest stores of 
seeds and nuts. From any of the innumerable holes, like little 
cave-mouths in his wall, Red Slayer could look out upon the 
world and see the pleasant countryside—the pasture slopes, the 
green woods climbing up to the mountain shoulder above, the road 
beiow, where the wagons rattled past or the motors whizzed, the 
farm fields and orchards and barns and houses beyond, and the 
broad meadow where the brook ran half hidden in sedge, and where 
his cousins the mink lived well. 

Many tourists, going by, looked on this scene and sighed that 
they could not always live amid a country so peaceful and calm 
and lovely. A poet has written about it. More than one artist 
has painted it. Yet there is no use in blinking the fact that it had 
no effect whatever on Red Slayer. Perhaps there is less in the 
theory of environment than we suppose. Not all the warlike 
peoples have sprung from wild and rugged lands. — Certainly, 
among weasels, the landscape hath no charms to soothe the savage 
breast. 

Red Slayer was a regular weasel, all weasel from the tip of his 
sharp, keen-scented nose to the tip of his furry tail (a distance of 
some sixteen inches), and he regarded the landscape solely as a 
place in which to slay. He was a cruel beast,—there can be no 
doubt about it,—a cunning, alert, preternaturally active, sleek, 
pretty villain; and as the saying goes, he got what was coming to 
him, which is not always the case with villains, except, of course, 
in the movies. But Red Slayer could never be put into a movie. 
The camera-shutter is a quick thing, but not quick enough to 
capture Red Slayer! 

I said that Red Slayer lived in the half tumbled-down stone 
wall, but that is not strictly true. Actually he lived in a hole 
between two roots of an old stump directly against the wall, and 
the wall was his commonest path to and from his dwelling. This 
hole had originally belonged to a chipmunk, but Red Slayer, 
chancing along that way on one of his wanderings (he was a great 
wanderer when he went hunting, often traveling many miles), had 
coveted it. He also coveted the chipmunk. 


R® SLAYER lived in an old stone wall which ran up 


There were two ways of getting the chipmunk; one was to go 
down into the hole and kill him, if he was there; the other was 
to wait close by, in a cranny of the wall, and pounce on him when 
he came in or out. Red Slayer tried the hole, tentatively. It 
went straight down for more than a foot, and then evicently 
swerved at a sharp angle to the level. It was a pretty tight fit even 
for his long, slender body, and promised to offer little room to 
work in. Not that a chipmunk has to be respected as a fighter 
at all, but a nipped nose isn’t pleasant. So Red Slayer backed 
out of the hole, withdrew into the wall-cranny till his reddish 
brown body was entirely invisible, and his sharp, sloe-black eyes 
were invisible too, and proceeded to wait, with the patience char- 
acteristic, in some degree, of all wild animals, but of very few 
humans. 

Presently, if you could have seen Red Slayer’s slender body, 
you would have seen it arch up; you would have seen his neck 
stretch out and upward, his sharp nose quiver almost imperceptibly. 
He smelled his game approaching! He had a nose more than the 
equal of any dog’s, and sharp as were his eyes, it was his nose he 
chiefly relied upon when hunting. 

The unsuspecting chipmunk came along the top of the wall, 
drawing near his burrow. When he was above it, he sprang down 
on the top of the stump. Then he jumped again, planning to 
at the mouth of the hole. But he never did. Red Slayer came 
out of the wall-cranny like an arrow from a bow and caught him 
in midair, setting vicious teeth, with unerring aim, into his neck, 
and bearing him to the ground three feet away, such was the 
force of his spring. 

When they landed, Red Slayer, of course, was on top, and the 
poor chipmunk was too far gone to put up any real fight. O® 
more well directed bite of those severing, tearing teeth, and his 
neck-veins were opened. Red Slayer drank some of the b 
which flowed. He was not very hungry, as a matter of fact, but 
he bit open the chipmunk’s skull and ate the brains. That quilt 
satisfied him, and he turned to an uninterrupted investigation of 
the burrow. 

The hole went down, he found, largely through soft earth and 
roots rotted to a brown pulp, so that he had no difficulty in squet 
ing and pounding the sides apart with his shoulders, making 
tunnel large enough for his own comfort. At eighteen i 
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descending and ran along 
on the level, reaching in a 
few feet a sort of cham- 
ber. The shaft continued, 
apparently indefinitely, but 
beyond this point it en- 
tered gravel, and Red 
Slayer was averse to the 
effort required to enlarge 
the bore. It made a per- 
fectly good home as it 
was. Moreover, as winter 
was coming on, the chip- 
munk had brought in some 
nice dry leaves for a bed. 
There was also the smell 
of hazel nuts in the tube 
—but that didn’t interest 
Red Slayer in the least. 
Nothing interested him in 
the line of food except 
meat. He curled up in 
the leaves and took a long 
nap, with no more qualms 
of conscience than a Prus- 
sian officer sleeping in a 
Belgian chateau. 

That was how Red 
Slayer achieved his snug, 
w'rm home beside the 
gray stone wall between 
the peaceful pastures and 
below the whispering 
forest. The house suited him; the neighborhood suited him. He 
settled down to become our most undesirable resident! 

Shortly afterward a change began, not in his character, but in 
his appearance. From a pretty reddish-brown above, with a 
whitish shirt-front and belly, and a black tail-tip, he changed to 
a curious mottled effect, especially odd on his tail, which was 
black for one third, brown for one third and white for one third 
—a kind of pousse-café effect (if one may still mention such 
things). This lasted while the ground was freezing and the early 
snows of November were flying, until gradually the white tri- 
umphed, and Red Slayer emerged from his hole one morning of 
white glitter and dazzle, as white as the snow itself, all except that 
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f — below the surface it ceased 


. last third of his tail, which remained a glossy black. His eyes, 


too, of course remained sloe-black. 

He was a lovely creature then, a bit of animated ermine, sleek 
and slim and clean, and when he bounded over the snow, about 
all you could see of him was his black tail-tip, so white he was. A 
woodchopper was going up through the pasture, and 
chanced to spy him, but not until after Red Slayer had 
scented the man and seen him too, for he was standing 
with all four feet on the snow, his neck upraised, his bead- 
like eyes fixed with suspicion yet alert curiosity upon the 
big creature with the ax. The man made a step toward 
him, and Red Slayer disappeared. The man was per- 
plexed. It seemed utterly incredible that anything sixteen 
inches long could disappear from sight on a field of bare, 
clean snow. He peered about, and suddenly saw the 
black tip of Red Slayer’s tail behind a tuft of dried grass 
which stuck up above the snow ten feet from the spot 
where he had first seen him. 

The man took another step. By keeping his eyes fixed 
on that black tail-tip, he saw the weasel make two springs 
of ten feet each, his hind feet coming down almost in 
the tracks of his front feet, and vanish into the wall. The 
man let his eyes rove along the wall. In no more time than 
it took him to move them, Red Slayer’s head, upraised 
neck and shoulders emerged from a hole a dozen feet 
from the one where he had entered, and the sloe-black, 
intelligent eyes met the man’s in a bold, inquisitive stare. 

man made another dash forward—and Red Slayer 
was gone. The man did not see Red Slayer again. 

I tell this incident not because it had any effect what- 
ever on Red Slayer, but because it shows, in large meas- 
ure, why it had no effect upon him, why he was so con- 


fident of himself, so devoid of fear, so ready to tackle a 


@ or animal twice, three, even four times his size or 
Weight. He had more than the quickness of a cat, coupled 
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with better than the nose of a dog. Short as his legs were in pro- 
portion to his body, he had a leaping agility and a bodily litheness 7 
which enabled him either to attack or to escape at a tremendous ™ 
advantage over his foes. When an animal can leap eight times its _ 
own length, and keep it up as a regular gait till it gets to safety, 
it is not in imminent danger of captivity, provided it has a nose 
or eyes or ears sharpened to give it warning of danger. And when 
it can thus leap, itself almost invisible as it comes over the snow, 
aiming the terrible bite of its jaws to land with the accuracy of a 
rifle-shot, the thing aimed at is not at all likely to come off on 
top. Red Slayer’s confidence in himself was not misplaced. 

Yet he had certain fears—not grave fears, but rather wholesome 
respects for antagonists. He respected Big Reddy and the other 
foxes, because their noses were as good as his, and if they caught 
him out on the open, some distance from a wall or broken ground 
or thick bushes, they could make it hot for him. He respected, 
in winter, the great horned owls who lived up in the mountain 
woods where he often went to hunt deer-mice. The owls, with 
their uncanny eyes, and their advantage of being in the air where 
the scent escaped him, had to be watched for carefully, of course. 
So did the hawks in the warmer seasons. He respected, also, his 
cousins the mink, who lived by the meadow brook—respected and 
a little envied them. 

Red Slayer not infrequently wandered down through the 
meadows in his hunting expeditions, both in winter and summer. 
In winter there were many field-mice to be had there, and in 
summer luscious young meadow larks on their nests in the grass, 
and sparrows, too, and grasshoppers and such small fry. As he 
wandered along the brookside, he not infrequently came upon 
signs of his cousins, and once he found the body of a Pekin duck, 
half in the water, half out, its neck viciously bitten. That was 
the work of a mink, he knew. It was a fat duck, freshly killed 
that night, and Red Slayer cautiously investigated the carcass. 
He was tasting a morsel of the flesh when a warning odor smote 
his nostrils, and rearing his head, he looked adross the three feet 
of running brown water directly into the snapping black eyes of 
one of his cousins, who was also rearing a sleek brown neck, out of 
the grass on the farther bank. 

Cousin mink opened his mouth slightly, showing white teeth, 
and made a remark. It was not the sort of remark regarded as 
good form between cousins of gentle breeding; certainly it dis- 
closed no sense of the good-fellowship of consanguinity. Red 
Slayer knew that his unamiable cousin had some inches the better 
of him in the primitive style of argument for which he was evi- 
dently preparing, and deemed discretion much the better part of 
valor. He fled. But he couldn’t help envying the mink that fat 
white Pekin duck, which had so thoughtfully strayed down from 
the farmyard up by the road. ; 

It was not exactly fear, and not exactly respect, which kept 
Red Slayer out of the barnyard itself. It was rather the sense of 
mystery, of the unknown. Close around the dwellings of man 
if were strange smells 
and alarming noises; 
there were cats and 
dogs and unexplored 
recesses into which 
one ight run for 
safety, only to 
find himself trapped. 
It was Red Slayer’s 
common-sense in- 
stinct to avoid the 
houses and barns of 
man. 

Nor had he, so far 
in his life, needed to 
visit them. There 
was plenty of hunting 
without. He liked to 
hunt at night, for 
then the deer-mice 
were up and about in 
the woods, often 
dancing in some tiny 
glade, where he could 
pounce upon them; 
the partridges were 
sleeping in a nest of © 
leaves on the ground; 
the rabbits would-be 
coming by on their 
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chances: More than once he hunted 
where he knew Big Reddy, the fox 
was hunting too, in the hope of get. 
ting a rabbit. It was his good fortune 
one day, traveling over the snow with 
his black tail about all of him whicd 
you would have noticed, to come upog 
fresh rabbit-tracks leading into a dense 
thicket of shrubs and very small trees, 
He sneaked in under the bushes gi. 
lently and swiftly, his nose telling him 
the game was near. 

There were, in fact, no less than 
four rabbits in that thicket, each one 
crouched under a mat of overhanging 
shrubbery, taking a midday snooze, 
These rabbits, too, had been hungry, 
and only the night before had come 
upon a stand of seedling maples, with 
juicy terminal buds in easy reach, 
They had fed well, and now were 
taking their ease. Red Slayer slunk 
up close to the nearest one, which 
stirred uneasily, some sixth sense tell- 
ing him danger was near. Even as 
Red Slayer sprang, the rabbit leaped 
also. But he was too late. The 
weasel’s teeth were fastened in his 
neck. 

Red Slayer had just missed his aim 
at a vital artery, however, because of 
the rabbit’s spring, and the two went 
down on the snow, leaping and thrash- 
ing about, the rabbit kicking at his 
own neck frantically with his powerful 
hind feet, and Red Slayer engaged in 
the twofold occupation of hanging on 
and avoiding the blows of those feet. 
The snow grew red. The weasel 
needed all his snakelike litheness to 
maintain himself and work his hold 
over to the vital artery. But he suc- 
ceeded, and the rabbit ceased from 
struggling with a last convulsive kick. 
Then Red Slayer feasted. 

But meantime the other three rab- 
bits, terrified by Red Slayer’s coming, 
a creature hardly a quarter their size, 
had leaped frantically out of the 
tangle of bushes, knowing that they 
were safer in the open than in a re 
gion where the weasel could slip 
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little packed highways on the snow, beside which he could crouch 
and wait. But he often hunted by day, too. It was a matter of 
mood, and the state of his stomach. 

Red Slayer was tricky in his hunting, with several dodges which 
he worked. One of his devices was to follow the line of a fence 
which ran along the road, passing one post on the north, the next 
on the south, the next on the north, and so on with the regularity 
of a shuttle in a loom. Along this fence were many weed- and 
grass-stalks sticking up above the snow, for the mowers never get 
quite up to a fence-line, and the mice came here to feed on the 
seeds. By passing the successive posts on alternate sides, Red 
Slayer was first screened from the view of one side, then of the 
other, and seldom enough did he go the quarter-mile length of 
that fence without making a sudden spring and landing his teeth 
in the throat of a mouse. 

If he was merely hunting for the fun of it, he left the mouse 
where it lay, scarcely drinking its blood. If he were a bit hungry, 
he ate the brains. If he were still more hungry, he peeled back 
the skin and ate the flesh. But sometimes he carried the mouse 
away, caching it in his wall-cranny against a lean spell. When 
the snow was very deep and the hunting poor, he thus stocked his 
larder when game came his way. 

This particular winter, after he had come to live in the chip- 
munk’s hole, the snows were frequent and the world was buried 
deeper and deeper under them, and it was bitter cold. More and 
more Red Slayer found himself hunting because he was hungry, 
and not just for the fun of killing, and he began to take longer 


through with a speed as great as their 

own. Had it been a dog or a fox pur- 
suing them, they wou'd have dashed into the bushes instead. A 
man, crossing the fie'ds, saw them emerge above him into the 
pasture and hop rapidly away, and wondered why. No dog 
emerged in pursuit. There was no hawk or owl overhead. Yet 
it was plain they were flying from some mortal peril. But his 
curiosity was not strong enough to lead him back into the bushes, 
and that is why Red S!ayer was not hungry that night, but full 
to repletion as he snoozed in his snug stolen chamber. 

But food grew scarce again, and sometimes Red Slayer wal- 
dered for many days and nights, miles and miles from home, 
without satisfying his desires. He traveled through the woods 
smelling for deer-mice and red squirrels (who often saw him 
scolded him angrily from their safe perches in the trees), and 
sneaking around rocks, from the north side, to pounce by chance 
on some partridge that might be huddled uncer the warm southert 
face. In the woods, at night, or in the dusk of late afternoom, 
he heard the mournful hoot of the big horned owl, and kept his 
path so far as he could under the protection of laurel leaves of 
ferns or rocks, with his eyes ever watchful for the deadly, flitting 
shadow from above, and for the nearest hole into which to dive. 
He traveled over the meadows, too, and along the fences, 4 
went into old stone walls looking for squirrels and chipmunks, 
and even into woodchuck-holes, looking for sleeping chucks. It 
was a tough hide around the neck a chuck had, to be sure, but 
there was a softer place under the throat, and one couldn't & 
too particular when hungry. Still, this was a last resort. 

Then Red Slayer’s mind reverted to the Pekin ducks in i 
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By Walter Prichard Eaton 


. Driven by hunger to overcome his aversion to the 
— he crossed the road one moonlight night, nothing but 
his pale shadow and his black tail-tip showing over the snow, and 
sniffed around the barnyard. His nose took him to the hen-house, 
and he found easily a crack through which he could enter. Once 
he was inside, the hens began to stir on their perches uneasily. 
Red Slayer went quickly up to the roost pole and fastened him- 
self on the neck of the nearest fowl, killing it and feasting on 
ee he whole roost was in commotion. The hens were flut- 
tering and flapping about, and making a tremendous noise. The 
taste of blood filled Red Slayer with joy. The noise and terror 
of the hens delighted him. He sprang upon a second fowl and 
killed it. Then he sprang upon a third. He was hungry no 
Jonger, but filled with the lust to kill. He had just fastened on 
the throat of a fourth bird when the hen-house door opened, a 
blinding light flashed in, and a man and boy entered. Red Slayer 
let go of his prey and cast about for a means of escape. He 
5 into a dark corner, but the wall was solid there, and the 

linding light followed him. 
ay = boy sprang at him with a club, while the hens were 
dashing madly around. The door was open, but it was behind 
the man. Yet it was his only hope, for under that had been the 
crack where he entered. Red Slayer made a spring for it. The 
club descended, just grazing his tail. Between the man’s legs he 
dived, out into the night, and away, pursued by the sounds of 
cackling hens, angry voices, the baying of a dog, the excited stamp- 
ing of the horses in the stable. Up and up toward his wall he 
went. Yet even as he bounded, his nose caught on the still, frosty 
air the scent of a mouse, and he dropped to his stalking pace 
immediately, once more the hunter, not the hunted ; and with a 
clump of dead goldenrod for cover, he stalked his game and 
brought the prey back to his cache in the wall. His heart was 
beating normally when he reached his hole. Warm and satisfied, 
he slunk into the burrow and promptly went to sleep. 
It was two days later that 
the Terror came. 
The sky had been gray and 
overcast all day, and when 
Red Slayer started out from 
his wall across the open snow, 
toward evening, he cast no 
shadow. Neither was it easy 
to make out objects against 
the dull and neutral sky. But 
he wasn’t looking upward 
with any care, to be sure, for 
out here in the open he had 
no fear of the great horned 
owls, who lived in the forest 
above and were not at ail 
likely to come out over the 
pasture while there was day- 
light, at any rate. There 
were no hawks, now, in 
the dead of winter. With 
so much open space about 
him, in fact, he had no 
fears at all, and went 
leaping along over the 
crust light-heartedly, 
thinking only of his pos- 
sible kill. 
Then, with startling 
suddenness, he was 
aware of a rushing in 
the air above him. His 
shot up; his eyes 
turned skyward with the 
htning rapidity for 
ch he was noted, and 
he had an instant’s vision 
of something grayish white and huge, with red eyes, shooting 
upon him like a meteor. Have you ever seen a watch-spring 
suddenly leap from the opened case and fly out across the room? 
ch like that, Red Slayer seemed to uncoil and leap away. He 
med in the air, or at the instant of landing—you could not have 
said which—and fled back toward his wall. 
But as his feet left the ground on that first spring, he felt the 
of the great bird just behind him, the blow of cloven air at 


his back, the snatch of a talon grazing his tail. As he leaped 


ue. 
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madly for his: wall, varying his direction with each jump, he heard 
the beat of the wings behind him too, for the bird had wheeled 
and come on to strike again. He dared not look back, but once 
more he felt the monster strike, and ence more the talons grazed 
the black tip of his tail. With terror at last in his heart, he dived 
into the protection of his wall, and from a safe hole he looked 
up and watched the strange bird circle and swoop three or four 
times directly overhead, angry at the loss of his quarry. 

It was a big bird, more than twenty inches long, a grayish white 
below, slate-colored above, almost a gun-metal color as he banked 
against the dull sky. He had powerful yellow talons, and a 
wicked gray beak and fierce, piercing eyes with red irises. He 
flew, Red Slayer could see, with tremendous power, and as the 
weasel well knew now, he dropped to strike with terrific speed. 
It was a bird he had never seen before, and one he never wanted 
to see again. He did not know what it was, for no goshawks had 
come down from the north before in his lifetime, but the fact 
that it was here was self-evident, and for the first time in his life, 
terror entered into Red Slayer’s heart. Nothing on earth had 
saved him then but the black tip to his tail. Seemingly making 
his otherwise white body conspicuous on the snow, it had in 
reality caught the eye of the hawk so strongly that he couldn’t 
help striking at it, and as a result the main portion of Red Slayer, 
so to speak, was past the danger point. But this protection would 
not always work. Hereafter there was a menace in the air above 
which he could never ignore, never forget. He could never cross 
the open fields in safety; he could never let himself get far from 
cover. Red Slayer waited till dark before he ventured forth 
again. 

Then he went down to the road by the wall, and up the road 
under cover of the fence and roadside brambles, and finally 
reached a hen-yard just in time to see the Terror suddenly drop 
from over the screen of a tree, pick up a big rooster which must 
have weighed much more than he did, and bear jit instantly aloft, 
while the startling flash and roar of the farmer’s gun, from a cor- 

ner of the barn, did not 
come till he was well in 
the air again, and affected 
his flight not at all. 

The sight so soon again 
of his new enemy, the 
roused barnyard, the 
stinging smell of powder, 
the presence of men, all 
conspired to send Red 
Slayer slinking off, with- 
out any attempt to get a 
meal of chicken or duck 
or young turkey. Instead 
he went a long way into 
the woods, searching for 
mice or rabbits, and spent 
the next day far from his 
burrow, and resumed the 
search after a rest in a 
hollow apy He had 
picked up a fresh rabbit- 
track, and followed it 
greedily but craftily, com- 
ing at last within striking 
distance of his prey, a big 
European hare, crouched 
beneath a snow-laden 
young hemlock. 

This hare was too 
speedy for him to over- 
haul in a chase, of course, 
and he was debating 
whether it was not also 
too large for him to at- 
tempt to kill by stalking 
and leaping. He had never 

been hungry enough to undertake such a feat before. But even 
as he debated, the hare moved out from under the tree with a 
couple of odd, crouching hops, and nosed a shrub pe gpa 
see if it was edible. Red Slayer slunk a trifle nearer, and 3 
with the same abrupt and terrifying suddenness as before, the 
gray death dropped over the screen of a tree like a falling cannon- 
ball, and hit the great rabbit like a bomb. =o 

There was instantly a tremendous scuffle, which Red Slayer 
watched, fascinated, from the shelter of his bush. The hare was 
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so heavy that the hawk could not lift him clear of the ground as 
long as he was putting up resistance; and he was strong enough, 
teo, to roll and kick with his big hind legs, striking the wings of 
the bird. He strained with his neck to get his mouth, with its 
razor teeth, into some part of his antagonist, and between his 
kicking and biting, the feathers flew from the bird even while the 
blood flowed from the hare. Now and again the hawk would get 
him clear of the ground, only to be forced down again a few feet 
away, where again the snow was trampled. The long, powerful 
hind legs kicked; bird and beast rolled and bounced and battered 
each other. But the hawk was ever striking with his cruel beak, 
hanging on re'ent:ess'y with his talons, and at last the hare lay 
still on the red snow. The hawk stood upon him and tore his 
flesh, tefore he flapped his feathers straight again and rose with 
a portion of the carcass. 

But meanwhile Red S!ayer had slipped away unobserved. He 
had seen all he wanted to. The Terror was steadily growing in 
his heart. 

For the most part, of course, it was bigger game than weasels 
the goshawk was after, but he scorned nothing in the way of 
meat, just as Red Slayer himse'f would devour a grasshopper on 
his way to kill a chicken. And some instinct told Red Slayer this 
was so. He redoubled his caution. He never entered or left his 
burrow across the open snow, but always by way of the stone 
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wall and the fence below or the woods above. 
was unpredictable, and unsmellable. 

The end came when Red Slayer was engaged in the (for hi 
harmless occupation of skinning a mouse not eight feet from 
wall, at a point where a single spring would carry him int. 
impregnable cave. There were no trees near. The sky aia 
was free of birds. Not a wing marred the rosy flecks of dm 
clouds. Red Slayer had just lifted his head to see. 

But what he did not reckon, on was the fact that the 
wall cut off a certain part of the celestial arc from his 
viewpoint. The Terror, flying low toward the wall, simpiy 
up over it, and struck. This time the body of Red Slayery 
between his own black tail tip and the dark body of the m@ 
The mouse held the bird’s eye as well as the tail-tip. The 
Slayer sprang—but it was too late. The talons sank into 
beautiful white fur, into his slim, sleek body. The Red Sk 
was slain. ime 

The goshawk swung upward with the limp white form in® 
talons, the black tail-tip dangling and swaying in the wind of 
flight. On strong, steady wing-beats he mounted higher and hig 
and his steel-gray body, outlined a moment against the rosy fled 
of dawn sky and the sweet, pale blue, grew indistinct against 
dark wall of the mountain forest as he headed for some 
perch in a gnarled tree up the crags. 


Yet the Ter 
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HEN I am due to earn some coin, to keep the kettle boiling, 
or buy a large fresh tenderloin, you ought to see me toiling, 
I buckle down in forty styles, at tasks that please or grind me, 


and people come for weary miles to see the smoke behind me. 


I turn out reams of deathless song, set down on paper neatly; 
at quitting time I’m going strong—and then I quit completely. 
hang my wreath upon a nail, without a sigh of sorrow, and say: “I’ve 
earned sufficient kale to run us till to-morrow. Now I’ll not sing another 
note inspiring and enchanting; I'll go and get my old tin boat, and 


we'll go gallivanting.” 


The car arrives; it chugs and pants, with energy alluring; and all 


my wives and maiden aunts get in, and we go touring. 


My hours of labor I observe as faithfully as you do; but toil without 
a restful curve would soon become a hoodoo; and soon the music 
would be stale that from my lyre emerges; my paans would become 


a wail, my anthems sound like dirges. I take my car 
when done with work, and scorch the rolling acre, 
and here and there I maim a clerk, and now 
an undertaker. 
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I stand upon the marketplace and watch the people 
going; with many a sad and haggard face before me 
to-and-froing. I see young men grown strangely old, 
with hair as gray as winter, and dragging step that 
should be bold as that of college sprinter. The mid- 
dle-aged go up the road; they should be strong and 
sprightly, but they are bent beneath the load that 
rides them daily, nightly. 

So many men have learned to toil, with ardor mél- 
ancholic, to fret and burn the midnight oil—so few 
have learned to frolic! So few, alas, have learned to 
say, when business hours are ended: “I here wind up 
the working day, and fun to me looks splendid! Tl 
go and seek a woodland green; I'll rest beneath @ 
willow; TU haste and rent a submarine and romp 
upon a billow!’” 

I labor like a house afire, until it’s time for quit- 
ting; then in the safe I place my lyre, and put away 
my knitting. And though I am an ancient scout, 
whose years there’s no disguising, and have some nint- 
teen (19) kinds of gout, my pep is most surprising. 
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appointment—was a professional Southerner. During 

long years of residence in New York he had discovered 

that a nicely pointed white goatee is to some men the unfailing 

outward manifestation of Southern honor, and that among im- 

pressionable women of means, an accent as soft, thick and honeyed 

as molasses is a guarantee of warm-hearted Southern chivalry. 

se facts he consciously capitalized in his profession. To put it 

aldly, he was a salesman of worthless stocks and an unashamed 
pate of Liberty bends. 

But the Judge was not wholly without character, as is attested 
by the fact that any imputation of his poker ethics, unless fol- 
lowed by prompt apology, was certain to be wiped out by personal 
violence. Even the mildest of men, not choleric and not Ken- 
tuckians, may lose their tempers at an accusation touching their 
only remaining virtue. 

About Delavan’s place, on West Thirty-sixth Street, there is a 
singular lack of romance or tradition. No one has ever com- 
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mitted suicide in one of the bare, smoke-stained card-rooms in 
the upper part of the old converted residence. No_ beautiful 
woman has ever wagered her priceless pearl necklace upon the 
roulette tables, split of veneer and worn as to numbers. As a 
matter of fact, no women are allowed. The bank has never been 
broken, and never will be as long as Delavan continues to refuse 
all wagers of sufficient size to damage it. His patrons are all 
gamblers of the second class, business men seeking variety from 
the monotony of auction bridge, and the rank and file of salaried 
and professional sports: Ten dollars on anything is stiff play at 
Delavan’s; a hundred dollars is. exceptional and attracts an 
audience. Though. stories of thousand-dollar bets are told, it is 
noticeable that they are always of play between patrons. The 
hundred-dollar mark is Delavan’s personal limit. 

Late on an afternoon in midwinter, when the old-fashioned 
registers in the stuffy main hall served merely to emphasize the 
chill, Judge Shelby was in Delavan’s. He was resting from his 
duties as a salesman of Golden Gate Extension stock: “3 Vhy be 
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satisfied with only four per cent from. your Liberty Bonds when 
Golden Gate paid twenty last year and will pay higher this year?” 
Shelby reaped many Liberty Bonds from those who were not 
aware of the two Golden Gate Extensions—the mining-company, 
quoted above par and listed on the New York: Curb, and the 
worthless real-estate-development company trading on the other’s 
good name, with no assets save an arid section of desert in the 
same Western State, and a board of directors with almost the 
same names as those that sponsored the valuable mining security. 

This afternoon the Judge sat at one of the round-topped green 
tables in a little alcove, formerly the bay window of the ancient 
parlor. The game was poker, four-handed, and the time just after 
the draw. Shelby had opened, and now bet three dollars. The 
next player dropped out. 

Opposite the Judge was a short, coarse-fingered young man who 
now turned to his chips with an exaggerated carelessness meant 
to conceal rising excitement. His left hand swung around with 
his body, and the cards it held were visible to the others while he 
selected four blue chips from the miscellaneous pile at his side. 

Throwing them to the center of the table, he announced with 
false ease: “I'll just see that three dollars and then raise it five.” 

“No, son, you wont,” Shelby replied without hesitation. “I 
saw your cards when you was huntin’ chips. This hand’s called 


“The hell you say!” snarled the other, jumping to his feet and 
leaning over the table. “You aint going to get away with that! 
Saw my hand and saw it had you beat, so you’re tryin’ to call 
ag soa jack you put in the pot, huh? Well, I don’t stand for 
that stuff!” 


URING this speech the attention of the entire room had 

been drawn to the group. Waiters stopped; glasses 

were set down upon the bar untasted, and the click of chips ceased. 

From the poolroom downstairs, which served as a blind to the 

real nature of Delavan’s place, the crash of a “break” and the 

loud voices of the players floated up surprisingly clear. In the 

main hall, except for the diminuendo rattle of a forgotten roulette- 

ball, there was no sound. Delavan himself rose and strolled easily 
toward the Judge’s table, but no one else left his seat. 

The sudden silence emphasized the Judge’s having made no reply 
to the younger fellow’s heated charge. Shelby sat motionless, his 
bloodshot eyes steady under their white brows. His accuser’s 
look bored into them hotly, insistently, but they did not waver. 

As Delavan stopped beside him, Shelby quietly laid his own 
cards on the table, face up. 

“There’s your answer, kid,” the proprietor announced. “The 
Judge’s four kings would have made your full house look sick.” 

While probably never possessed of the iron nerves commonly 
ascribed to them by fictioneers, men who gamble for relaxation 
are usually in control of their poise. The short man’s voice was 
almost normal as he apologized: 

“Glad to see I was dead wrong, Judge. Take it all back. Say, 
you’d have won this pot; let’s split it.” 

“No, thanks,” Shelby replied. “I'll just take back my contri- 
bution, same as everybody else, and then quit. Never could get 
the habit of takin’ advantage of little things like this heah, and 
I allow it’s cost me a heap of money. I'll just stop for to-day.” 

The incident was over. The faro-dealer drew another card from 
his box; and a croupier, glancing at the forgotten ball, announced 
crisply: “Thirty-two pays.” With only a momentary heighten- 
ing of the buzz of conversation, the place swung back into its 


- usual activity. 


The Judge cashed in his chips, and then sat down in a corner 
and lighted a cigar. After inhaling a few puffs, he pulled from 
his coat pocket the last number of the Shelbyville Gazette, which 
through the years had kept him in touch with that home wherein 
he no longer dared to show his face. Leisurely he tore the 
wrapper from it and settled himself to read. 

Coming upon a small paragraph among the personals, he started 
slightly, read it with great interest, and dropped the paper upon 
the floor. After looking out of the window for the length of time 
it took a fleecy white cloud to sail across the metallic blue square 
of sky, he rose, fumbled at his stained waistcoat for the glasses he 
had dropped in his preoccupation, and picked up his hickory-knot 
cane. 


MERGING from an East’ Side express-at Grand Street: 


subway station, Shelby walked down that thoroughfare, 
picking his way between pushcarts where one might buy anything 
from a dill pickle to a straight-front corset. After inquiring his 
way at a drugstore, he entered Orchard Street, and next to a 
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delicatessen with a sign that proclaimed it to be an o Ope 
store,” he found number 361. 
He entered a dark passage, dimly lighted by a flicker 
flame at the stair-landing. As he ascended, he became 
of the typical tenement odor of garbage, dead carpet and he 
But he breasted it with determination, and finally knocks 
dark, red-painted door, polished by the sweat and grime of 
less hands to an unwholesome, greasy patina about the k 
hoarse voice commanded him to enter, and then lost i 
series of labored coughs. B 
There was little resemblance if any, between the gaunt? 
racked figure upon the bed and the handsome boy whom jj 
last seen thirty years before. For an instant Shelby: 
through the gloom of the unlighted chamber, studying 
stranger’s wasted, unshaven face, before he exclaimed: = 
Baynum, as I live!” e. 
“Who air ye?” The voice was hoarse, suspicious, distrugl 
“Why, you know me, Joe—I’m Steve Shelby. 2 a 
There was a pause, while Baynum appraised his visitor 
disapproving, lackluster eyes. 
“How come you heah?” 
“The Gazette printed your letter to Milt Baker. Counsel 
as I read that you was in New York, living in ‘Orchard § 
out in the suburbs of the metropolis,’ I had to look you up. 
how’s Mis’ Sally?” & 
“I lost her when Ruthie was ten; she’s been daid twelve 4 P 
Shelby paused, suddenly realizing that he had cut himself 
from his own people and could not instantly adopt an intim 
tone with Baynum, to whom he had been little less than.a b 
once, but was now little more than a stranger. - Ts 
“Well, sit ye down, Steve.” oe 
Preoccupied with his sympathy, with his intuitions drowned) 
a sudden swelling flood of poignant memories, Shelby did” 
notice the reluctance of the invitation. He sank cautiously i 
a tottering chair, and for half an hour, feeling that his ¢ 
visitor was to cheer and entertain, rather than to weary; h 
nopolized the conversation with recollections of dead days, 
Then a step sounded in the hall, and a girlish figure ap 
in the doorway. The Judge’s voice trailed off in a manne 
eloquent of abteaiahenent than any exclamation could have be 













HE wore a quaint pink-and-purple-flowered gown oa 
silk, with a full panniered skirt and brief sleeves that 
played white, slender arms, one buried in the folds of Pe 
light-blue cloak. From her head, with hair high piled overs 
profile and firm chin, to her daintily clad ankles and lor 
ties, she was perfectly of her period that of the Judge’s§ 
Had the wraith of an old sweetheart risen from a Kentucky 
his reaction would probably have been the same: to sit, | 
“That you, Ruthie?” Baynum called. 
“Yes, Father,” she answered, stepping into the room. A at 
detail, the bon voyage basket of fruit he noticed in her hand, é 
Shelby’s amazement. Trained by long habit in the rapid e 
tion of men and women, he now saw that she appeared both 
and discouraged. The corners of her mouth drooped | 
accentuating the ripe budding of her lips. The blue of her @ 
too, was “by red lids, as though she had recently We 
“Ruth, heah is Steve Shelby, my old friend. —Stev 2 
daughter.” _ 
Shelby sensed the lack of cordiality then, but put it down, 
Baynum’s natural shame of his poverty. : a 
After a nervous handclasp and smile Ruth set the baskehe 
a chair by the bed. Her father, whose eyes had been fixed) 4 
the oranges and apples gleaming vividly against the straw Damm 
now looked up with his granite face somewhat softened. = g 
“Purty high-class present for a sick farmer, Ruth,” he remamey 
“The basket was a—bargain,” she replied with a curious De® 
tion before the last word. “Now you must take your tonigy# 
then you may have an orange, if you've any appetite left.” ~ 
Fearing that to remain would be to intrude, Shelby rose. ® 
trained in the Southern custom, went with him to her thres ola, 
he had foreseen she would. He quietly drew her out into 
and closed the door 1 
“Miss Ruth,” he began, “your. father and I were boys tog he! 
so please don’t be offended if-I presume. I have seen 
to know that he is not likely to improve—ah—that is, here’ 
North. Wouldn’t he be happier back home?” a a 
“T’m sure he would.” Shelby smiled’ as he caught that — 
most delicious softening of the letter r. “But,” she continued, bs 
“we can’t go back home just now.” 
“H-m-m,” mused Shelby; and then, so suddenly that she gasped 1%: 
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a Judge paused a minute. Couldn't the man be quarreled with? “Mitchell,” 
he said then, “your reply is not satisfactory. You have im that I 
am a pikeh, and | demand an opportunity of proving that | am not!” 
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“Please, Harry— lease! 
Roses wither in Bay ean 
but I could have such a lovely 
time with a basket of fruit.” 


at his keenness, he asked: “To whom did your father sell his 
home?” 

“Why—to Milton Baker.” 

“T know Milt well—or did; and I allow he hasn’t changed much. 
He’d sell back to oblige your paw.” 

As the influences of memory gathered about him, Shelby lapsed 
more and more into his native tongue, softening consonants, 
aspirating vowels, and the eliding 7's. 

“That was suah one nice little place. I’d figgeh it should have 
brought about a thousand dollahs, even from Milt.” 

After all, Ruth decided, this man was an old friend, and she 
would do better to trust him than to rebuff him. 

“No-o; when Father’s health failed, we wanted to sell quick, so 
we took eight hundred and fifty. You see, Fat’ *r was told he’d 
better get up North into a more bracing climate; so we came to 
New York with a letter to a big doctor. He hadn’t returned from 
France yet; so we went to another doctor for a while.” 

She stopped, too proud to admit that this man had taken most 
of their money and then advised the invalid to return South. 

“Listen,” said Shelby in the fatherly tone with which he usu- 
ally succeeded in winning the confidence—and savings—of women, 
“As an old friend, Miss Ruth, I’d like mighty well to help Joe 
out. Now, if you-all have any stocks or bonds or such, I might 
be able to sell them for you.” 

“We have some mining stock Father bought a long time ago— 
Chloride Exploration; but I’ve already placed it with Calcott and 
Company for sale. They told me people weren’t investing much 
money just now, and it would probably be very hard to find a 
buyer, but they’d try.” 

Shelby gave thanks that chance, had not brought the girl to one 
of the cheaper brokers, where a rude under-clerk would have told 
her the truth about her worthless certificates. 

“Of course,” he speculated, eying the eloquent poverty of his 
surroundings, “ "bout all of your money has been spent for doc- 
torin’ and such?” 

She nodded her delicate head. 

“Well, the money bein’ gone, I allow you've had to take care of 
your fatheh?” 

Again she nodded. 

Striving to be tactful, as he knew he must be if these people 
would permit their extreme pride to be humbled by assistance, 
Shelby continued: “If you can do stenography, or anythiag like 
that, I might be able to he’p you into a betteh place, p’haps.” 

“I’m afraid not—I can’t do office work.” Confidingly, to the 
one friendly being she had met in months, the one man speaking 
the tongue of home, she added: “You see, I have only my voice. 
I’ve found some singing to do—in a restaurant.” 

Shelby cocked his wise old bloodshot eyes up to the ceiling, and 
blinked rapidly. 

“T’d never have gotten the chance if it hadn’t been for this old 
wedding-dress of Mother’s,” Ruth continued, unaware of the 
Judge’s condemnation and his conscientious efforts to dissemble 
it. “Really, you’d be surprised at their liking for the old Southern 
songs—even the negro spirituals like ‘Swing Low—’ ” 

Breaking off abruptly after a quick glance at the Judge’s face, 


she winced, with the sudden wondering expression of a wounded — 


child. Here, she felt intuitively, was only another one to point 
the quick finger of the Pharisee, to dilate with smug words upon 
the error of the only way she had found to provide, however 
inadequately, for herself and her father. Her head. reared up 
proudly, and the Judge thought of spirited colts he had once 
owned. 

She turned, and in her bleak blue eyes he saw that he would 
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never be forgiven. Ag 
Judge, striving for 

of apology, strove 
speak, she stepped grag, 
fully through the dog 
With ae com 
she closed it firml 
her—in his face. fe 

“Well, I’m damned? 
said the Judge. 

The girl, he felt, ms 
young, healthy, and good. 
looking in spite of be 
thinness. She could take care of herself, no doubt. But poor gj 
Joe Baynum! 

“I most sho’ly am damned!” Shelby murmured. At the streg 
entrance he wiped his eyes, blew his nose and cleareu his throg 
Then he solemnly repeated the operations. His handkerchief wy 
quite damp when he had finished. - 

Meanwhile Ruth, taut and rigid and hot-cheeked, entered he 
father’s room. She found the invalid sitting up and uncertainly 
peeling a tough-skinned orange. Taking it from him, she »& 
down upon the dingy counterpane to finish the work. 

“Ef Steve Shelby visits heah again,” her father said abruptly, 
“don’t encourage him. ’Count of old times I can’t shet my door, 
but I don’t want him comin’ frequent.” 

“Yes, Father,” she answered, controlling herself, speaking 
gently, and hoping to avert the threatened too-familiar attack of 
masculine hysterics. : 

“I followed his career ever sence he left home, Ruth, but he 
don’t know hit. He had health, an’ he flang it into the winecup~ 
money, an’ he wasted hit in riotous livin’—gifts o’ body an’ mind 
sech as the good Lord gives to mighty few, an’ he sold ’em fora 
mess 0’ pottage. Feet was always on the downward path!” 

“I know, dear. Hasn’t this orange-peel a lovely color?” 

“Comes in heah, smell o’ good cigars rank on his breath, fat 
an’ comfortable—dollars in his pocket wrung from pore folks an’ 
widder women, to look at your old father flat on a sickbed!” 

“There, dear! Lie back for a few minutes and rest. He’s tired 
you all out with his old talk and everything!” 

“Lord .... hast said: ‘Behold, the wicked flourish—like a 
green bay tree . . . . Shall be cut down, cut down and destroyed 
utterly!’ Destroyed ut— Oh—” 

With his face flushed, his ears and hands gray, he sank gasping 
upon the pillow. Dropping knife and orange upon the counter 
pane, Ruth leaned over him. 

“There, Father, there now! Don’t take on. Why, that old 
good-for-nothing isn’t worth it. There, now, be quiet.” 

He thrust up a hand, his lips trembling in the effort of speech. 

“There, there!” she murmured, as though to a fretful child, 
and he subsided. 

Perching herself upon a pillow, she gathered his shoulders into 
her lap, cradled his bearded head upon her breast and crooningly 
began a song, one that rose unbidden, instinctively, to her lips: 





The sun shines bright in my old Kentucky home— 


A fierce gesture of protest cut her short. “No,” he whispered 
hoarsely, “not that one, Ruthie.” 

Above the myriad street-noises outside rose the scream of the 
whistle on the factory next deor, and in a moment the shrill, mel- 
ancholy voices of the workers pouring out at the end of their 
day’s labor became the dominant note. 

Regaining control of her voice at last, Ruth broke into a swing 
ing melody of the levees: 


Ah took mah gal down to de milk-shake stan’; 
She fell in love theah wid de milk-shake man! 
Hit’s de las’ time, hit’s de las’ time; 

Ah wont nevah do dat no mo’! 


She was still singing, lulling the fretful child of fifty years @ 
sleep with the uncouth words and haunting minor strains he lo 
as Judge Shelby emerged from the subway at Times Square. 


| ee that same evening the Judge, waiting like an old 
and - battered tarantula, honored with his professi 
scrutiny a pair who entered Delavan’s place. His eyes brightened 
as he took the measure of the taller, stouter man—the natu 
hook of his hand that bespoke the born mechanic, the slight 
unsteadiness of his walk, the jewel incrusted lodge-emblems 
that branded him as both a mixer and a spender. Beside 
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2 By J. F. Natteford 


stranger drooped a thin, angular New Yorker, a dejected Hamlet 
burned out by lack of sleep. 2: 

“What’ve you got, barkeep?” demanded the stout man as 
Shelby, having tacked across the room, brought up at the bar 
beside them. ; - : 

“[ want a padded ambulance and a portion of sleep,” the dis- 
couraged one complained. “Say, Charley, you aint human; but / 
ot a home.” : 

“Ginger-ale, lemon, strawberry an’ cream soda-pop, sass, an 
root-beer. All the standard near-beers. Try celery tonic,” advised 

keeper. 
“9 whillikens!” exclaimed the stout man. ‘Have we spent 
two hours getting into this joint just for a drink of lemonade?” 

“Sorry, sir,” apologized the barkeeper. “We'd have to double 
our shake-down to the cops if we cheated, and we can’t afford 
2? 

The Judge turned, and by the simple device of stroking his 
goatee, gained the large man’s attention. 

“Permit me to suggest, sir,” he volunteered, “that I was just 
about to order up a special ginger-ale, so prepared as to be, in 
effect, ah—ve’y satisfyin’. It is available only to those who are 
known, and their friends. I shall be honored if you will join 

n 


“Sounds good,” said the stranger. “You're sure a friend in 
need. Meet my pal Jimmy Cooper, Mr.—Mr.—” 

“Judge Stephenson Shelby, late of the Fourth Judicial District 
of Kentucky,” supplied the Judge, with an air familiar to habit- 
ués of Delavan’s. 

“Beg pardon—might have known you were a judge. Wake up 
and shake hands, Jimmy. M’ name’s Charley Mitchell—Mitchell 
forgings, you know, Fort Wayne. Glad to meet you, Judge. Just 
landed a big order, took Jimmy out to celebrate—he’s gone lame 
in the home-stretch; couldn’t stand the pace.” 

Tall glasses, as amber and chill as a forest pool, arrived and were 


“Now, that was a man’s-size drink,” Mitchell ran on. “Jimmy, 
we're here, and we'll take a fling. ‘When in Rome, do as the 
rummies,’ hey, Judge? Can we get a real game here?” 

“Well,” replied Shelby half hesitantly, conscious of what he 
meant to do, dreading to do it, loathing himself, yet thriftily con- 
oes opportunity all in the same moment, “well, I was sort 
of looking for a friendly little game myself.” 

“Aw right—friendly little game suits me. Mustn’t take Jimmy 
into deep water. Play draw poker, I suppose, Judge?” 

For a minute the wavering Shelby traced slow circles upon the 
polished mahogany with the bottom of his empty glass. Mitchell 
laid his hand upon the Judge’s arm with the quick irritability of 
the bibulous. 

“S’matter? Feel sick?” 

Shelby roused himself and shook his head. A waiter was ap- 


ng. 

“Boy,” he commanded, “bring us three special ginger-ales and 
_@ new deck.” Reluctantly he followed Charley Mitchell and 
Jimmy to one of the green tables. . 

The game began as a small one, and after winning a few pots 
the Judge entered upon a losing streak, Mitchell winning steadily. 
Soon the former observed that, far from enjoying his luck, 
Mitchell was becoming disgusted with the regular, tantalizing 
winning of small change with very good hands. Jimmy, swaying 
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half asleep in his chair, played and dealt as mechanically as an 
automaton. 

Finally, at the end of an hour, Mitchell sang out: 

“Waiter, bring us some more special ginger-ales and try to leave 
out everything but the kick. Jimmy, we'll play one more round 
and then quit. This is too much like kids shootin’ marbles to suit 
me!” 

Shelby strangled his last remaining scruple, with a prayer that 
its ghost might not return to haunt him. As he rose belligerently 
to his feet, he deftly turned down the corner of the one ace his 
hand contained. 

“Suh,” he demanded, “am I to understand that you have ques- 
tioned my sportsmanship?” 

OY teas it, old-timer, I’m just tired of playin’ peewees; that’s 
a wg 

“Permit me to remind you, suh, that I agreed to play for small 
stakes at your own suggestion. Have you fo’gotten your concern 
fo’ your friend’s money?” 

“That’s right, that’s right. 
said it.” 

The Judge paused a moment. 
with? 

“Mitchell,” he said then, “your reply is not satisfactory. You 
have implied that I am a pikeh, and I demand an opportunity of 
proving that I am not!” 

“Well, look-a-here,” Mitchell began, but was stopped short. 

“Or—are you the pikeh?” Shelby interrupted coolly. : 

This arrow entered a vulnerable spot and Mitchell bristled. 

“Well, leave Jimmy out of it, and I’ll play you for anything you 
want.” 

“Agreed, suh! I propose a real test of sportsmanship. If you 
can meet it, I shall be obliged to apologize for pressing the matter 
upon you. We will cut cards—once—for a sum not big enough to 
hurt either of us, and not small enough to throw away—one thou- 
sand dollahs.” 

“Tl go yuh! A thousand is a lot to win or lose first pop out 
of the box, but it wont make us or break us. Wake up, Jimmy, 
and shuffle them cards.” 

Jimmy shuffled the new deck of cards with which the poker 
game had started, cut it once, and pushed it to the center of the 
table. 

“Put up your money, Judge, and let’s go. Here’s my ante,” 
said Mitchell, counting off ten hundred-dollar bills from the con- 
tents of a fat wallet. 

“Against that I shall lay down this certificate for one hundred 
shares, ten dollars each par value, Golden Gate Extension stock. If 
you’re not familiah with mining issues, I’ll have the waiter bring 
an evening paper with the Wall Street closing prices. Golden 
Gate Extension,” continued the Judge, with a fine regard for the 
strict and narrow line between the rich mine and the arid real 
estate, “sold yesterday for ten and three-eighths; so I’m adding 
twenty-five dollahs for your trouble in selling the stock if you 
win it.” 

“S’at all right, Jimmy?” 

“Sure,” said Jimmy, stabbed awake by the size of the bet. “I 
got a coupla hundred shares on margin myself.” 

“Well, let’s go—let’s go.” 

Resolutely determined to endure his shame, Shelby set him- 
self to his grim business. Swallowing, (Continued on page 98) 
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| A Novelof Today's Tempestuous Youth i 
| 


WHAT'S 
THE WORLD 
COMING TO? 


By 
RUPERT HUGHES 


Illustrated by 
FRANK SNAPP 


The story so far: 


OB TAXTER came home from the war to the pleasant 

B surprise of a ten-thousand-dollar legacy from an un- 

cle. But he found that his cousin and sweetheart 

April Summerlin had inherited ten times as much from the same 
source; and he felt that he had no right to marry her till his 
financial status at least equaled hers. Slow .nethods wouldn’t do 


for fiery Bob; and when a Texas soldier named Yarmy offered him 


a share in some marvelous oil-lands (and when Yarmy’s sister 
Kate added her persuasions), he determined to invest. 

Yarmy sought also to interest the Summerlins, and with Bob 
Taxter and his sister Kate called upon them. But April was sus- 
picious and tried also to dissuade Bob from turning over the five 
thousand-dollar bills he had brought with him, to Yarmy. After 
an argument Bob proposed to settle the question by the toss of a 
coin. Yarmy spun a half-dollar in the air; it fell to the floor and 
rolled under the sofa. They stooped for it; Yarmy had won. 
But when Bob told him to take the bills which had been left on 
the table, he could not find them. .... Bob’s old negro servant, 
Zeb, had been operating a vacuum cleaner on the stair-landing 
above; only he and his machine knew where the money had gone. 

The deal was off, for the present. But the Yarmys were not 
yet done with Bob Taxter. Shortly afterward, Kate Yarmy ap- 
peared at his hotel. She took off her hat and made herself at 
home, much to the embarrassment of Bob. And then,—strange 
coincidence,—while Kate was in Bob’s bedroom rearranging her 
hair, Joe Yarmy appeared. He announ-ed: “I’m lookin’ for my 
sister.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


% ELL the truth and shame the devil,” is noble advice; 
“Tell the truth and shame a woman,” is not so 
handsome. 

Virtues are always at war with one another; there is no league 
of nations where their disputes can be settled; and if there were. 
there would be no time to wait, for we must constantly act first 
and think afterward. The swift and beautiful instincts of loyalty 
and chivalry have no worse enemy than the beautiful but deliber- 
ate habit of truth. 

Let moralists storm as they will, they will never make it 
pretty for a person to be willing to tell the truth, the whole truth 
Copyrighted, 1919-20, by The Red Book Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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and nothing but the truth 
about his family, his country, 
his religion, womankind, his 
guest, the strangers within 
his gates. 

Professor Goldwin. Smith 
published a disturbing essay 
in which he quoted some 
very searching inquiries into 
the singular prestige that 
truth has among men as a moral power. It is rarely spoken, bul 
always well spoken of. Some of the loudest worshipers of i 
are the most hostile foes it has, and the rarest users of it. Sel 
tific and historical truths are boresome to the vast majomily, 
of course. But the manipulation of social truth is the test 0 
discretion, breeding and political acumen. Kant says that “a li 
is an abandonment or, as it were, annihilation of the dignity 0 
man.” And yet there are many occasions when the telling of te 
truth is the least dignified of actions. From childhood on, weé 
spise the tattle-tale, and the tattle-tale is most despised when be 
tells an unpleasant truth. : 

To tell the truth, Bob Taxter never for a moment hesitaled 
about telling a lie in the situation that was thrown about him 
like a net from an invisible hanc. And he was a man that ha 
a lie like poison. 

What else could he decently or sensibly do? 

A young man suddenly finds his hotel rooms invaded by 4 P& 
sonable young woman whom he likes and believes to be 4 
woman. She overwhelms him by frankly declaring that she cal® 
for him too deeply to leave him without telling him how deep 
she cares for him. She ingenuously takes off her rain-drendl 
hat and pins it to a chair. Then she goes into the adjoining 1 
and proceeds to readjust her wind-blown locks. re 


Kate pleaded: “No, nol Doa't 
harm him, Joe. It’s all my fault 
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;_ It was inconceivable that Bob should turn her out of his rooms. 
Even poor Joseph won little glory for fleeing even from the out- 
gt “y of his benefactor. What could poor Bob do, who was 
osep 
He could oniy suffer in silence the exquisite anguishes any 
lite man endures in the presence of a demonstrative woman 
ess of appearances or conventions. He believed her inno- 
cent. He could only stand by and hope that nobody would burst 
and suspect. 
And then he heard a knock on the door. 
Rext room to protect the girl’s good name. 
He felt very miserable when he saw that the intruder was her 
ther, and that he was in a surly humor. Bob went utterly 
orlorn when he noted that Kate’s hat was pinned to the chair in 
_view of a side-glance. But he never doubted for an instant 
ae that it was his whole duty as a man and a gentleman to surround 
the truth of the girl’s indiscretion with a stockade of lies. 
_ The fact that the odds seemed against him only made it appear 
_ More ‘cowardly to surrender the girl’s reputation without a strug- 
Be. If he got killed—well, he had been an aviator in France for 
ag he fear of death had been the first thing he had left 
home with ‘his civilian clothes. Cowardice was the supreme 


sin for a soldier. 


He stepped into the 














































_The moral code of the modern sol- * 
dier was a matter of earnest study to 
everybody concerned in the war. One 
of the brave chaplains, Percy T. Ed- 
rop, wrote of an investigation made by 
the evangelists Fred B. Smith and Dr. 
Elmer T. Clark, who sent out cards 
asking what the soldiers considered 
“the most repulsive sins.” 

Mr. Smith’s answers established 
them as: 1—Cowardice; 2—Selfish- 
ness; 3—Stinginess; 4—Boastfulness. 
Dr. Clark’s answers indicated five: 
1—Cowardice; 2—Selfishness; 3—Hy- 
pocrisy; 4—Disloyalty; s5—Meanness. 

That makes seven ugly sins, all told. 
But not one of the Seven Deadly Sins 
got into either list—not one of the 
mortal or venial sins of the Catholic 
doctrine, not one of the Ten Command- 
ments of Israel. 

Dr. Clark moralized upon the code 
of the soldiers as follows: 


They displayed a greater profun- 
dity, a better grasp of the fundamen- 
tals of the moral life, than any of 
the professional moralists who had 
presumed to lecture them. 


And Mr. Smith said: 





I have come to believe that it is a 
fundamentally sound code. I for 
one am perfectly willing to go out 
and preach it. And I believe that 
our churches will have to take it,into 
consideration in the future. We have 
laid too much stress on the old sur- 
face things, the old taboo acts— 
dancing, card-playing, swearing and 
so on. We have got to follow those boys down to 
the deeper things which are fundamental—courage, 
unselfishness, generosity and humility. When you 
come right down to it, those are the very lessons 
which the Great Teacher Himself tried to set before 
the world. 


Bob Taxter acted on instinct, and instinct is an 
equation of infinite complex factors. To have told 
the. truth would have seemed to him to violate all 
of the Seven Commandments of 1919. It would 
have been an act of cowardice, selfishness, stinginess, 
boastfulness, hypocrisy, disloyalty and meanness. 

So Bob lied like a soldier. 

But truth, however hideous at times, is sometimes mighty, and 
occasionally prevails. Now and then it takes the most cruel re- 
venges on those who tamper with it. 

Bob lied in vain. j : 

When Joe Yarmy said to him, “I’m looking for ma sista,” Bob, 
sparring for breath, stupidly mumbled: 

“Your sister?” 

“Ves, ma sista!” stormed Joe. “Is she here?” 

“Here? Why should she be here?” 

“T don’t ask you why she should, because she shouldn’t! I ask 
you, is she?” 

Then Bob handed out the feeble lie: 

“Of course not!” He could not let ill enough alone. He tried 
to argue about it: “What on earth should bring her here?” 

“She’s crazy about you,” Joe growled. “She don’t understand * 
these city ways. She comes from Gawd’s country. You been 
triflin’ with her affections, I reckon. And if you have, I—why, 
I’d kill a man who fooled with her.” ’ 

“Quite right,” said Bob, “quite right!” The duplication did not 
strengthen the comment. A child could have seen that Bob was 
ill at ease. Joe glared past him. ; 

“Why are you standin’ in front that do’? Is she in that room?” 

“There’s nobody in there,” said Bob, in a cold sweat of rage 
at having to endure Yarmy’s insolent suspicions. He clenched his 
hands back of him to keep them from flying at Yarmy’s face. 

At that moment both he and Joe heard a movement in the other 
room. It was Zeb, who entered there frcm the hall with a small 
package of hairpins and startled Kate as much as he startled 


Bob. 
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Joe stepped forward with new menace. “What’s that?” he de- 
manded. 

“That?” Bob stammered. “Wh-why, why that must be my man, 
my man Zeb. He—he went out. He must have come back.” 

Instantly Bob saw that he had only emphasized the awkwardness 
of the situation, for Joe sneered: “Oh, he’s been out, eh? You 
sent him out, I reckon.” 

“Yes—no—that is—” 

“Well!” 

“For some—some tobacco. I sent him out for some tobacco.” 

“Agh! I don’t believe there’s a man in there at all.” 

Bob took a chance and raised his voice. 

“Zeb! Oh, Zeb, come here.” 

When Zeb put his head in to say “Yassa!” the door struck Bob 
in the back. Without turning, Bob said with a graveyard smile: 

“Mr. Yarmy thought you were his sister.” 

“No, sah. I aint,” said Zeb. 

“That’s all,” said Bob, and Zeb withdrew, his eyes bulging. He 
turned them on Kate, and he would have taken great pleasure in 
murdering her for the humiliation he saw his master subjected to. 
But he stayed by the closed door to hear what followed. He 
heard Joe say: 

“T reckon I made a mistake. I apologize.” 

He heard Bob answer with a sudden return of dignity: 
better apologize to your sister when you see her.” 

Joe was meek now: “I will. She’s the best girl in the world, 
but she’s a little too trusting.” Then there was a tense hush 
and then a ferocious snarl from Joe: ‘“What’s this? It’s her 
hat! She’s here, after all! She’s in there. Get out of ma way!” 
P aa answer was a resolute “No!” Joe’s, a loud: “I'll kill you 
or this!” 


“You'd 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


HE horrified Zeb was roughly brushed aside as Kate 
darted wildly past him into the other room. She flung 
herself in front of Bob and pleaded: 


“No, no! I’m here. But don’t harm him, Joe. It’s all my 
fault.” 
Zeb, staring after her, saw Joe recoil from her: “Don’t touch 


me! How could you come here?” 

“T loved him.” 

Joe ignored her and turned the flood of his wrath on Bob. 
d’ I tell you? You led her on, you—” 

Zeb did not hear the incoherent words that followed. He was 
running about frantically, searching for some weapon of defense 
for his master. He fumbled at the bureau, picked up a hairbrush, 
flung it down—a little pair of manicure-scissors, tossed them aside 
—clutched instinctively at a razor, saw with disgust that it was a 
safety-razor—a safety-razor at such a time! 

He jerked open the upper drawer. There lay a big pistol—a 
beautiful black automatic forty-five, the sweet, swift gun Bob had 
carried in the war. 

Zeb would gladly have emptied it into Mr. Yarmy, but what 
did he know about machinery? There was a safety-catch, and 
a sleeve to draw back to engage the first cartridge. Besides, Bob 
stood between him and the bull’s-eye. So he tiptoed forward to 
the open door and laid it gently in the upward palm of Bob’s right 
hand, which his left was holding in fierce restraint. 

It did Zeb’s heart good to see Bob’s fingers close about the 
grip with a loving welcome. He backed away unnoticed by Joe 
Yarmy, who was weeping in a murderous insanity. Zeb heard 
Bob still trying to parley for Kate’s repute: 

“T assure you, Mr. Yarmy, your sister is innocent of any wrong. 
I give you my word of honor.” 

“Your word!” Joe laughed. “Your honor! Didn’t you tell me 
she wasn’t here—and you hadn’t seen her? Didn’t you?” 

“T was afraid you would misunderstand,” Bob pleaded. 

“Well, even if I was fool enough not to, who else would be?” 

“Nobody else needs to know.” 

“Nobody else! Ha! The elévator-boy knows, don’t he? The 
clerk downstairs knows, don’t he? And who was it put me wise 
to this, but ma friend from Texas? He saw her come in here; 
he’ll spread it all over Texas. She'll never be able to hold up 
her head again—and neither will I. I ought to kill her. I ought 
to kill you both—and by God, I will!” 

He snatched a big automatic from a shoulder-holster under his 
coat, but Bob had whipped his own weapon forward and covered 
him before he could aim his gun. 

a it”-Bob ‘thundered with a voice used. er com- 
man 


“Wha’ 
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The pistol thudded to the rug as Joe fell backward inj 
and knocked a chair over. 

Zeb, witnessing the triumph -he -had shared im, hugged hij 
with joyous pride. 


ATE wrung her hands in horror and confusion, a 

stepped forward quickly, picked up Joe’s piste) gy 

shoved it into his pocket. “= 

He was white and sick with the shame of his triumph 

degradation that had preceded it. He wanted to vomit, ; 
glared at Joe Yarmy with blind and killing rage. 

Kate gasped out in alarm. ‘“Don’t—don’t hurt him!” 

Bob felt none too kindly toward her for being the om 
the whole ugly business. He felt something like the knj 
King Francis’ court who went down into the lions’ den fog 
lady’s glove, but flung it in her face when he got back, 
answered Kate with a rather icy chivalry: 

“T wont hurt him if he behaves himself.” 

He was so much the master of the field that he resolvg 
clean it up. He said to Joe: 1% 

“Now, sir, do you still say I lured your sister here?” 

Joe answered with the obstinacy of abject fright: 
you did, too, damn you. You did!” 

“That’s.a lie,” Bob said, “if Miss Yarmy will pardon mpi 
guage. You say I trapped her innocence—that’s another, 
say I have caused people to talk about her—that may be 
it is, I can’t say how sorry I am.’ 

He could not even stoop to say that it was all her fault, | é 
looked too wan and piteous to be blamed for what she had & 
Bob was no Adam to tell on Eve. In fact, he began to f 
little more tender toward her for the very innocent impulsi 
that had brought them both to ruin. EY 

Joe answered Bob’s formal regret with a craven petulance: _ 

“That don’t square nothin’! Your tellin’ me you're sotry @ 
get back her good name.” ae 

Bob considered this very solemnly. All the traditions of 
Virginian ancestry, all the noblesse-oblige ideals they had brow 
over from England coerced him to a decision that meant ag 
renunciation of his every hope and plan, and was all’ the 
compulsive for its devastation. es 

He sighed deeply, bowed low, and said in an almost venem 
tone: % 

“T reckon that is true, sir. 
promised her.” 

“Yes, you have,” Joe whined. 

“Then I will marry her.” ~ 

“Marry her?” Joe howled. Kate whispered, “Marry me?” 
Bob bowed again with a courtesy of ancient fashion. 

“Tf she will do me the honor of accepting my hand.” 


‘a : 





She is a good girl, and I have 64 


HE glory of Bob’s victory had sent Zeb into 
turous glee of an overgrown pickaninny. s 
He had hardly been able to smother his giggles ene 
listen to the earnest negotiations that followed. He hadi 
understood what it was all about, for he had no respect for 
Yarmy or her reputation, and he could not imagine why his 
ter was taking it so seriously. j 
But he could not misunderstand the appalling fact # 
master had just proposed to marry the woman. Zeb had: 
mitted grand larceny and had been willing to commit mi 
to separate these two; and now—he was so stunned that he} 
not voice his resentment. Only faintly he heard Joe Yarmy, 
a sudden backwash of his old insolence, protesting. 
“Nah, you don’t! Do you think I’m goin’ to leave you ® 
monkey, of me?” - 
“What’s that?” Bob gasped, brought down from the | 
realms of courtesy to the hard pan of reality. 
Kate interposed with a request: 
“Mista Taxta, would you let me have a word with Joe?" = 
Zeb’s sorrowful eyes saw Bob bend his back in anotheg 
quated bow and turn to enter the room where Zeb waited 
closed the door behind him. a 
Zeb saw in that adored young face such a look of despa 
shadows the features of the doomed. Bob might have 
Zeb’s face the look a sad-eyed bloodhound fastens on thes 
hand of a dead master. Zeb impetuously shuffled forwaré 
caught at Bob’s pistol. 
“What are you trying to do?” Bob: asked. 
“Gimme ’at gun,” Zeb pleaded, “and lea’ me kill them 4 


scoun’rels.” ; 
Bob waved him aside with a gesture. “I’m much obliged fi 




















foe flounced into a chair. ‘Well, I'll be — We tried to work an old game on him, but 
€ put over a new twist on it. An’ the po’ boob wants to marry you. Oh, wow-wow!” 
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the gun, Zeb, but as you see, it hasn’t any clip of cartridges in it. 
I leave the clip out to avoid accidents. You can pack it with the 
rest of my things.” 

“Pack it?” 

“Yes, for I’m leaving town right away.” 

“Where you boun’ for, Masta Bob?” 

“Texas.” 

“Oh, Gord! 
sayin’!” 

“If you want to go with me, keep quiet.” 

But Zeb could not keep quiet. He puttered about, mumbling 
prayers to Heaven and to Bob in rapid alternation. If Zeb had 
not been pleading so desperately, he might have heard what was 
being said in the other room. 


Oh, Gord he’p us all. You aint meanin’ what you 


HEN Bob left, Kate stared after him for a moment, 
then turned on Joe a new mien, for her. 
But Joe did not note her expression at first. He flounced into 
a chair and ridiculed himself and life with a sickly cackle: 
“Well, I'll be— Don’t this beat all hell? TI’ll tell the world 
it does. Instead of his coughin’ up the cash, he says ‘Bring on the 


pahson!’ The pahson! We tried to work an old game on him, 
but he put over a new twist on it. You gotta give him credit 
for that. An’ the po’ boob wants to marry you—‘if you will 


do him the honor!’ Oh, wow-wow!” 

But Kate did not smile. A strange light seemed to play in her 
suddenly snowy features as she faltered: 

“He was white enough to offer to marry me. Me! 
be the Southern chivalry you read about.” 

“Southern hellery!” Joe growled, his laughter choked off 
abruptly. “How we goin’ to get out of this?” 

“We're not goin’ to get out of it,” Kate answered. 
goin’ through with it.” 

Joe stared at her in a daze. “You're not 
thinkin’ of marryin’ him?” Kate nodded. 
He took the least argument first: “But 
McCann said we had to leave town to- 
night.” 

“Well, it’s only half-past three.” 

But Joe was not interested in matrimony. 
“Agh, forget it! I'll tell him we spurn his 
dastardly offa—only money will soothe our 
outraged feelin’s.” 

Kate was quite calm now. She broke 
open the package of hairpins Zeb had 
brought, and stood by the mantel putting 
up her hair by the mirror above it. 

“He wouldn’t fall for that line of talk, 
Joe. He’s called our bluff. You can’t get 
his money away Without 
a gun. And he’s got your 
gun—and your goat too. 
He’s too quick for you, 
Joe, darling. A straight 
beats the little crooked 


That must 


“We're 


hand you play, every 
time.” 
“Well, all right. We 


can marry him and swipe 
his' wad later, and lose 
him when you’re tired of 
your new toy.” 

“I’m not goin’ to lose 
him, Joe, or get tired of 
him. I’m damn’ tired of 
stallin’ along with you. J 
It’s the first chance I 
ever had, and I’m grab- 
bing it. They may have 
my picture in the Gal- 
lery downtown, but out 
of this man’s town, 'll 
be as white as anybody.” 

“Where you goin’ to 
pull off all this Little 
Eva stunt? We can’t go Joe was meek 
back to Texas, either.” 0¥: a. ee 

“We can’t. But I can © AP cathe 
—as Mrs. Robert Taxta. che's.a, tle 
And besides, there’s oil too wosing.” 
in otha States.” 
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Joe stared at her with puzzled mockery. “So you're log 
chuck me, eh—for a handsomer man?” 
“Handsome is as handsome does.” ‘4 
‘“‘What’s he goin’ to think when he finds out about this = 
and sista business not bein’ on the level?” 
“Oh, I reckon he'll make the best of it, like the whi 1 
he is.’ 
“Well, if that’s how you feel about it, I wont stand ig™ 
way. T'll pretend to be a little brotha of ‘the rich as long 
slip me somethin’ on the side now and then.” 
“Slip you some of ma husband’s money? r 
“Listen at her! Ma husband! You're kind of quick wi ; 
purity-business, aint you? Well, I gotta live, aint I?” 4 
She effaced him with a weary cynicism. “I don’t know 
“Is that so!” Joe snarled. ‘Well, then I blow the games 
here and now.” : 
She put out her hand: “T’ll take care of you somehow, if 
take care of me. But I hope you'll turn your hand to som 
straight by and by, because once I’m his wife—God, what a7 
tiful thing to be! His wife! His wife!” 

“Easy on the sob-stuff!” Joe muttered. “We've got a 
make, and McCann is just as like as not to be tailin’ us. 
try to pull off a weddin’, he may put the parson hep.” 

Kate besought him meekly: “You'll lead him away ang 
him, wont you, Joe—as a favor to me?” ; 
“Then I wouldn’t get to see you married! Oh, well, I 
expected to, anyway. Go on, and call out your bridegroom.” 

Kate inhaled the word as if there were incense about it; they 
went to the door and tapped upon it with an unwonted shym 

Bob came into the room with an effort at good cheer, and’ 
told another of her farewell lies, each of which she hoped wé 
her last, now that she had started on her career of righteoy 

“I’ve persuadeds 
brotha to give 
ideas of revenge ail 
us be happy te 
And I’m goin’ to@ 
make you happy. 
one trouble. I tolg 
we had to leave tows 


” 


night; if we dont 
—we might lose 
home—you rememba im 
tellin’ you? Do 


reckon we could get mar 
ried now and—and you 
could follow later, couldnt 
you? Do you imagine?” 


wap | take the train 
with you.’ 
“Vou will! But—” 


“T think Id rather. It 
wouldn’t be very cour 
teous to send my bride 
all that way alone. So 
if you don’t mind—” 

“If I don’t mind!” 
Kate exclaimed, dazed 
by the unbelievable pros- 
perity of her audacity. 
She had come here with a 
purpose, and a good fairy was sant 
fying and glorifying her with redemp river; 
tion and paradise! 

Bob was unable to respond to the 
lilt in her voice. He took Joe’s pistol, serper 
from his pocket and restored it ® Bscreec 
its owner. Joe sheepishly accepted B Jt 
it and shoved it back into the holster, 
There was no need for words to i Bany s 
formal ceremony. Bob was as meek Bitch, 
a conqueror as U. S. Grant, i 
Joe was no Robert E. Lee. He W88 from 
a sufficiently ashamed, however, ai “speci 
e Bob shifted the subject. New | 

“What train are you taking, please?” The 

“The—the—” began Kate. She turned to Joe, who M&Sinitial 
swered for her. “The six-fo’—from the Pennsylvania St Christ 
tion.” Itn 

“Then I'll take the six-four.” 

“But you'll nevva make it.” (Continued on page 140) 




















**So this,” he thought, finishing his one cautious whisky, “is how criminals feel !"" 


DEVILS GOLD 


By BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


Illustrated by 


Just before, he had 


been padding along, carefully, as one must go upon a 


I: came upon him in a moment. 
Papuan road, making mental notes for his articles as 


he went—something like this: Black log laid across tea-green 
fiver; smell of alligators: maidenhair palms, with red tips to 
young leaves; sago palms, trunks scaled like snakes, crowns an 
explosion of green fans; forest knitted together with parasitic 


“ig epents of liana, heat like a liner’s stokehold; birds of paradise 


smscteeching in the tree-tops; cockatoos. 

It had been, on the whole, a pleasant morning in spite of the 

#g *at—a pleasant day in spite of the fact that he was hungry for 
any sort of untinned food, and was troubled by the pest of scrub- 

Pitch. He was only twenty-eight; he was in good health, not 

indebted to anyone, and had a sort of reluctant half-commission 

from a New Zealand paper, which he always described as a 
special correspondentship.” And the gold-mining district of 

Guinea was really interesting. 

; ‘Therefore J. Prichard (no one, I think, ever knew what the 

Initial stood for; Prichard was not one of the men who go by 

ristian names) was fairly satisfied with himself, until— 

It might have been fever. I myself think it was; Papuan fevers 

are Many and of many kinds, and they strike through the mind 


ARTHUR D. FULLER 


first of all, in not a few instances. Or it might have been the 
spirit of the wilderness, known to all who have lived beneath the 
physical and mental shadow of tropic forests. Whatever it was, 
it came down upon J. Prichard with a batlike swoop, and 
enveloped his mind in blackness. Of a sudden he saw, quite 
certainly, that he was never going to make good. 

J. Prichard was by way of copying the American spirit, not 
by any means in its best manifestations. The white fires of the 
high American mind existed not at all, to his somewhat clouded 
eyes. ‘The smoky glare of America’s cheapest commercial souls, 
on the othér hand, attracted him as lamos draw flying ants in 
the bush, on a northwest-season night. C. -erfully he would have 
echoed the judgment of the counter-jumping soul who maintained 
in print that “Emerson never really made good after all; his 
writings didn’t bring him in a thousand dollars a year.” A man 
was what a man was worth—in the opinion of J. Prichard. He 
had. always supposed he was going to be worth a good deal, till 
that long, silent walk in the forest. (I think it must have been 
the forest that did it, after all; for whatever a man may go 
seeking in‘ the ‘unknown bush of New Guinea, there is one thing 
he is sure to find there, and that is himself.) 

At the end of the walk, with the mining settlement just in sight, 
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J. Prichard, journalist in being, poet, great writer not to be, fell 
into step with himself, and knew he had no right to exist— 
because he was not going to make money. He tried to shake 
the feeling off; he had shaken it off before. This was not the 
first time he had doubted his ability to make good, as pious folk 
of the Victorian era used to doubt their eligibility for heaven. 
People had persisted in ignoring everything he wrote. It was 
their jealousy, but it was inconvenient. People were not clubable 
with him—never had been; they seemed to hold disagreeable 
theories and opinions concerning him that nothing in his life had 
ever justified. That, of course, was because they felt his superi- 
ority, and were humiliated by it. But the net result was bad; 
he didn’t get on. 

And yet look at the mind he had, clear as a quartz-crystal, and 
as hard! He didn’t know anyone who could think a question out 
from start to finish, without a single divergence, as surely and 
effectively as himself. People wandered and muddled so, and 
weren’t clear about what they wanted. Now, he knew: it was 
money—fame too, if fame brought cash; but if it did not, money 
in preference. Money—money! 

The thought kept haunting Prichard as he crossed the perilous 
log bridge (what a head he had!) and breasted the cliff up 
which the last few rods of pathway were audaciously set (his 
lungs and heart must be in mighty good shape; it didn’t wind 
him). Finlay’s store was at the top of the cliff, hanging like 
a martin’s nest to some invisible rocky support. There was 
almost no level ground, once you neared the gold-field—only 
ravines and rivers and needle-point peaks, and ridges, miles long, 
across which a man could almost straddle. 


A SMELL, penetrating, subtle, calling, stole up from the 
deep seas of forest that washed the base of the cliff— 
gums of benzoin, m.usk, and incense odor, warmed by the moon; 
crushed leaves, earth wet with nightly torrent-rains; the piercingly 
sweet scents of gladiolus and of strange red and china-blue flowers 
that crept about among tree-tops and, rarely, sent a painted petal 
floating through green dusk below. Prichard catalogued it all in his 
mind. It was the sort of thing people liked to read. He knew that, 
though he often did not know why. There were miners in the 
store as he went in—brown-faced men in brown clothes, leaning 
knotted hands upon the coconut-colored counter, blocking the 
fiery oblongs of the, doors with lounging, powerful figures. The 
miners didn’t like him; it was because he wore decent clothes 
and shaved, and was better educated than they. (J. Prichard had 
never heard a couple of prospectors bandying philosophy, com- 
parative history or international politics, and he was not likely 
to.) They would not “yarn” with him. It was because they 
were afraid of their English, or respected him too much to be 
at ease. (J. Prichard had never heard the vitriolic, entirely dis- 
respectful and disintegrating name that Mike Crabb, dean of 
Papuan miners, had tagged on to him within ten minutes of his 
arrival at the field.) But Prichard could do without all that. He 
knew what his public wanted, and was prepared to invent it, if 
necessary. He had a mind— 

And down upon him again descended the horrible conviction: 
it was not the kind of mind that succeeded. 

J. Prichard, of course, had seen “Faust.” It had made no 
particular impression on him, But in a country that reeks with 
devil-lore as does New Guinea, all devil-stories known to man 
drip and filter half unnoticed through one’s mind. “Faust” was 
trickling about. his consciousness to-day. So were odd, old 
Grimms’ fairy-tales. So were things out of the Apocrypha—it 
must be remembered that J. Prichard was well read. The net 
result was that he ordered a glass of beer, mountainously priced, 
drank it, and thought, as he turned up the bottom of the glass, 
that it was a pity there were no accommodating devils ready to 
hand in this demon-haunted country, to offer the old, bad, attrac- 
tive bargain of so much and so much for one’s soul. 

“Whereas,” thought Prichard, setting down his glass, “I don’t 
believe I have one—or that anyone has; but I wish I could induce 
some nice devil to believe I had, and bid for it. Wouldn’t I—” 

The glass escaped his hand; he had set it down carelessly. It 
bumped on to the door; escaping unbroken, it was picked up by 
an indignant proprietor. Glasses are glasses, away in the bush. 

But J. Prichard did not hear Finlay’s just reproaches, was for 
once unconscious of the odd, silent hostility that seemed to rise 
like enveloping smoke about him every time he set foot across 
the threshold of the miners’ “home from home.” For the devils 
of the forest had sent one greater than themselves. 

The devil was in the hands of Harry Finlay, the storekeeper, 
—in his arms, rather, for he staggered under its weight,—and 





Devil’s 





was just about to be locked up in Fihlay’s safe. It was a) 
not much bigger than a loaf of household bread, sewn up” 
vas. It looked harmless, as commonplace as bread itself 
there was not an explosive on that much-mined field that) 
compare with it in destructive power—in will and readj 
shatter, not mountains or human bodies, but the thing ¢ 
greater than either: the human soul. You will not want to} 
bee was in the parcel. You know, before I tell you, that 
gold. 

J. Prichard felt himself trembling under the impact of @ 
idea. Since the days of Moses, men struck by great idea 
felt the instant need of solitude. J. Prichard was—in this 
Moses, Carlyle or Thomas Alva Edison. He could not wag 
his inspirations in a crowd. Things grew shadowy for a 
or two; his feet took him somewhere, hard-ridden by @| 
that stood in the stirrups and flogged. Then the formidable! 
of the forest was about him, and the smell of leaves and) 
and there was a Papuan cuckoo for all company, singing if 
four-bar, music-box tune. 3 


















































ICHARD found a log that did not look ver 
snakes or centipedes, sat on it and lighted a cig 
There was a pleasant sound of wind flowing like a full g 
among the moving tree-tops; below, leaf, stem and gy 
liana-rope were still. q 
Prichard thought. 
He had judged himself well, in saying that his mind 
a bit of quartz-crystal; it was clear and hard. Clearly and} 
it put to him certain questions now, and he answered them 
Did the word steal alarm him? Not a bit. It was 
word—a word, like wicked. Why should a collection of 
and-tongue movements organize your life for you? Wor 
no power, except what men gave to them. Well, he gave 
words none. Next? 3 
What about the word jail? Ah, that was another mat 
a word, but a thing, a very definite thing. His clear, sharp-p 
mind dealt with that too in a moment. It was a price 
thing that might have to be paid. Now, when you came to) 
there were just two questions to ask: “How much?” ang 
what?” The answers settled everything. 9 
How much? He did not deceive himself about the pos§ 
of escaping payment. Not for a moment did the quartaé 
mind suggest that one might make a clean get-away. It 
impossibility of that get-away that made the barriers so € 
overleap as they were. 
Answer—about five years. That meant three—say thre 
a half, with good conduct. His would be superiatively; 
Three and a half years of hard manual labor, such as he af 
men hated, with unpleasant restrictions attached, and 
penalties attendant. 
Second question now—For what? 
There was two hundred and forty pounds’ weight of g 
the safe at present; he knew that, for he had seen two @ 
bundles, and each held a hundred and twenty pounds’ 
avoirdupois. He believed he could be certain of “plantix 
of them—possibly both. It would take two journeys, all 
very hardest work of which his muscles were capable, & 
was a pretty husky fellow, and—yes, say both. That wou 
about seventy-two thousand dollars in money. It was the & 
of the entire goldfield for some months. The diggings w 
very rich. Only once in a way did Finlay send down pafe 
gold to Port Moresby by the launch that crept up the 
toothed river bringing stores and passengers. Of course, the 
was not all Finlay’s—quite a good deal of it belonged to ¥ 
diggers, who preferred the security of the storekeeper’s 
Many men did not trouble to protect their gold at all, § 
their own right hands and revolvers. The field was in # 
heart of Papua. 


q 


ETWEEN it and civilization rose barrier on bafl 
wild rivers, unexplored mountain ranges, cannibal” 
forests through which no man could pass without slowly ¢ 
every foot of his way. There were no whites for hundreé 
miles, no getting away save by the one rickety steam launé 
puffed infrequently up and down the river. Finlay’s safe ¥ 
sidered, by most people, a pure piece of swank. And indeed 
have been; for Finlay could not foresee J. Prichard and the @ 
Prichard knew where the key of the safe was kept. He 
detective instants that—had he known it—might have @ 
him to “make good” after all, in a line he had never tried; ¥@ 
star detective is often but a step removed from your sia 
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Now or never! He stopped paddling, bent twice to the bottom of the canoe, 
and twice heaved overboard a smallish, weighty bundle wrapped in leaves. 
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Next morning he got a 
pick and shovel and 
dug a hole at the foot 
of a tree that was not 
in any way remarkable. 







































But this he was not to know; the devils of the forest 


Devil’s Golf 








By | 
dugout belonging to the camp, and tied up with a length of “bush rope” Any 
They used it for crossing the stream on the way to one of the mines, He gut k 
into it, loaded it with heavy stones and tested its carrying power. It took an . 
amazing amount before sinking to the edge. He unloaded it, concealed the. him: 
stones in a mass of scarlet salvia, and went back to his bark-and-sapling but to d 
on the crest of the ridge. There was nothing more to be done to-day. pong 

| gt rode morning Prichard got a pick and shovel and went off into the ay 
bush, taking care that no one saw him go. It was not very difficult. ” 

to find a place, but he had to be most cautious about losing his way, sings ve 
he dared not blaze a trail. Bits of his red tie, fastened to trees, helped out g inthe 
compass he had brought. He was careful to remove the scraps on his return, Tm 
He dug a hole at the foot of a tree that was not in any way remarkable: medicir 
climbed up the branches until he was out of sight of the ground, and then get tand t 
marks with his knife that could not possibly be mistaken. When he came d Aha t 
he looked for a tangle of bush honeysuckle; uprooted it, planted it beside The 1 
the hole, and drew the long, scented streamers completely over his work. Finlay | 
“Now I defy them,” he said, wiping his streaming neck and arms; it wa would } 
appallingly hot in the airless depths of the forest. Stock newspaper phrases~ § when t! 
he would have called them clisches—ran through his head as he went back ff honestl; 
“Treading on air”—that was what they said when a man was happy. He had | the eve 
never known before that the phrase was literally true. All the way to the Bond sor 
store, in spite of the rough walking, he felt as if he had no weight, as if the absent, 
ground were springy India-rubber. He was delighted with himself. The pla Big 1 
was so perfect—nothing had been forgotten. He had even remembered the whisky 
possibility—a very small one—of new gold being discovered, and the field, § shout it 
in consequence, extended. He had carefully examined the soil as he went, B that dr 
wise with the wisdom learned from mining talk. “I could not find where it is,” time be 
he thought to himself; “that takes long to learn; but any fool can be sure whetes# could n 
it isn’t, after a little study.” And he knew that gold would never be founds and Cre 
never be looked for, even, in the low, black-soiled, stoneless district that lay J somebo 
beneath the heights of the mining gully three safe miles away. night. 
That day he bought in the store one or two things that he did not need, § self—if 
hanging about the rude bush building for the purpose of looking at Finlay, and § Crabt 
judging the exact size and make of the string that hung round the § buried | 
storekeeper’s neck. Finlay was a man like a tree, big, rough-barked, § slept o1 
huge-limbed; he was old, but Prichard felt glad it would not be Bi slept. 
necessary to tackle him. He wondered what Finlay would think if, § sight an 

he could read his mind—what the miners would think, if they knew § - 

a thief stood drinking beside them. A 

y It was curious; Prichard felt like another order of being, since 

he had come to terms with the devil shut up in the safe—as if he § his body 
had jumped over or through something, got into another element, § were rit 
from which he could see and hear, yet in which he was unseen, um § years ag 
heard and utterly removed, though near. Like a fish im § smn at t 
the water, he supposed, or a bird in the air. He felt that § a centur 
he could do things these men could not, that the barriers § men hac 
which held them in were mere mists and illusions to him. § to the Ic 
He was conscious of a wonderful expansion. in two ¢ 
“So this,” he thought, finishing his one cautious whisky, § had com 





Well, it’s not as bad as they 
Me for crime! 


” 
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“is how criminals feel! 
tell you in the Sunday-school books. 
He savored the American idiom agreeably. 

“To-night’s the night,” he quoted to himself. “A 
of fishing line, greased and blackened—match it 
ly; there’s no sense undoing knots. Hope the old 
goes drunk to bed as usual. I bet he will. My liGee 
in. Good old devil! Almost thou persuadest me@ 
believe—horns, hoofs, tail and all..... Three yea 
and a half. I wonder, are the girls in South Amen@ 
really as pretty as they say?” 

He crossed the small lake of sun that surrounded the 
store; the green Atlantic of the forests swallowed him 
instantly. .... 















willed otherwise. They told him to watch; they chuckled as they 
pointed out to him—long before the day when Finlay put the 
gold loaf in the safe—that the storekeeper had a bit of dirty cord 
about his neck. And now the knowledge returned. Prichard 
knew it would be easy. 

So that was the sum: seventy-two odd thousand dollars to be 
made in three years and a half. By Gad, that was making good! 
One could change one’s name. One could go to another country. 
Was it worth it? A hundred times, yes! 

J. Prichard sat a long time. He was in love with that quartz- 
crystal mind of his before he had finished. Every detail was 
thought out. Everything was provided for. There were no loose 
threads. It could not fail. He had only to. set his teeth and take 
his punishment—three years and a half—and then the reward. 

There was an hour or two of daylight left when he had done 
his thinking. He went down to the edge of the rapid, tea-green 
river and found something he wanted. It was a canoe, a rough 


Nobody spoke for some moments, and then Mike Crably 
looking out across the clearing with his shrewd, half-shut Dil) 
eyes, spat accurately through the doorway. i. 

“Same here,” remarked Jim Thacker. There were five OF a 
other men leaning on the counter or sitting about the ™ 
log bench; it was Saturday afternoon, and the field was “ 
ing.” ss 
“What have you got on him?” inquired the storekeeper, pal 
ing a dirty glass with the leg of a deceased pair of me 
trousers. - 

“He gives himself such flaming airs,” came one comment, 
a small earth-colored man in the corner. “He’s a Jimmy We 
(man who drinks alone), came from another. “He's” 
asking those blanky intelligent questions,” observed a thin 

“Don’t see anything much wrong with him,” said the 
keeper, who liked him no better than the rest, but b 
townsman’s itch for reasons and definitions. 3 


























By Beatrice Grimshaw 






“Annyhow, his sowl to the devil!” concluded one known as 

Black Kerry. “Drink, boys! The drinks are on me.” ; 
The cheer carried out across the clearing. Prichard, whistling 

to himself as he prepared a piece of greased and blackened string, 





heard it, and thought that things promised well. The more drink- 
ing, the better. For to-night it must be. The launch was in from 
far-off Samarai town, and that launch was essential to his plans. 
ato the # Not that he hoped to get away by her; on the contrary, he had 
difficult every expectation and intention of being caught by her, some- 
, Sitice B time in the course of to-morrow morning, if all went well. 
1 out a The whistle stopped, as he thought of what would come next. 
Tetum, § “] must pay,” he thought. “I’ve got to walk up and take my 
rkable; § medicine, and it wont be nice. Well, I’ve got my teeth set to 
hen set § stand that, and I can keep them set—for three years and a half. 
down, # After that—life!” 
beside § The miners did drink that night; launch-night was always “wet;” 
a Finlay in particular sampled his own goods so freely that business 
it Was § would have suffered had not Willie Wills got behind the counter 
rases—= & when the storekeeper dropped, and served out drinks in his stead, 
- back § honestly marking up scores. They carried Finlay to bed late in 
de had § the evening. It was one o'clock before everyone settled down, 
to the Band some slept where they fell. All evening Prichard had been 
if the J absent, but no one missed him. *- 
ie plan § Big Mike Crabb, who could keep his senses under a load of 
ed the § whisky proportionate to his size, thought he felt some one moving 
field, B about in the course of the night; but the rain, falling in torrents 
went, B that drowned all other sound, and the intense darkness of the 
it is," B time before new moon, paralyzed all sense but touch, and he 
- whett=— could not even be sure of that. The slight vibration died away, 
found,:§ and Crabb reflected, as he turned on his hammock of sacks, that 
lat lay B somebody or other was sure to want a drink in the course of the 
He could have done with a sup out of the water-bag him- 
: need, § self—if it hadn’t been too much trouble. 
y, aad ® Crabb slept again. The men in their tents about the forest- 
nd the @ buried field slept on.. The men on the veranda of the store 
arked, B slept on. The storekeeper lay on his back, snored hard and 
not be And the darkness and the rain of the river-country veiled 
hink if. sight and sound. 
y knew § 
GREAT alligator lay sunning himself by the river. His 
, since armored, web-toed forepaws sprawled in front of him; 
s if he § his body rose big as the frame of a horse out of the mud; his sides 
ement, § were ribbed and barred like an iron grate. Long ago—seventy 
nM, Un § years ago, when he was young—he had been used to sleep in the 
fish it § sm at the shallow ford five or six miles above. For over half 








acentury he had gone on living there; but after years and years 
men had come to the place, and the great alligator had migrated 
to the lower part of the river, where only a single boat came once 
in two or three months. In the ‘course of a generation or so he 
had come to learn just when the boat might be expected. He 
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knew it was not due at present, and so he slept on the muddy 
river shore in all his turtle-colored armor, full length and free. 

Chit-chit, put-put-put! 

The alligator lifted his immense head incredulously. 
not be. 

Put-put-put—coming nearer! And now r-r-rump, r-r-rump, the 
roll of a canoe-paddle furiously used. Something assuredly was 
happening on the river—the still river, where men so rarely 
came. The alligator, cautious with the caution of seventy hunted 
years, turned his green eyes toward the river-bend, saw a canoe 
flying frantically, with a dark, long launch behind it and swung, 
with one arrow-swift, arrow-silent dive, into the stream. 

The canoe came on. It was paddled by a single white man; 
it went not lightly after the manner of canoes, but in a heavy, 
lifeless manner, lying very low in the water, and leaping not at 
all, It was a long canoe, meant to carry a dozen natives; yet 
it seemed overweighted by its one paddler, and by a bundle or 
so of luggage wrapped in leaves that lay in the bottom. Behind it 
came the launch, full of angry, yelling men. With the current 
of the river to help, they were gaining fast. 

Prichard, in the canoe, had no need to act alarm. His flight 
was very genuine. He had not realized how the voices of twenty 
furious men, robbed of their gold, could sound. He tore at the 
paddle, shaking and dry-mouthed. Would. they kill him? -It 
could only be a minute now. 

The launch was nearly up to him; he knew by the sound. All 
about here the river was deep, very deep, and bottomed with 
thick mud. Now, now or never! 

He stopped paddling, bent twice to the bottom of the. canoe, 
and twice heaved overboard a smallish, weighty bundle wrapped 
in leaves. Another yell, more furious than the last, rose up 
from the launch. The canoe staggered under the blow of an 
iron stem, turned over, filled and sank. Prichard was seized by 
a dozen hands, and dragged aboard. 

“They can’t kill me in cold blood,” he kept repeating to him- 
self. “It’s payment—payment. -I have to pay.” 

He did pay, but less than he had feared, for the miners were 
too much absorbed in stopping the launch and buoying the place 
where the bundles had been cast out, to kick and cuff him as much 
as they desired. And it is not in the Papuan miner to injure, 
seriously, an unresisting man. Prichard knew that, and put up 
no fight. He came off with bruises and a hearty cursing. He 
was tied up ruthlessly, and flung in the hold of the launch. 

“Seventy-two thousand dollars!” he said, to encourage him- 
self. 

They picked up the canoe where it was floating, submerged and 
waterlogged, bailed it out and left most of the men to return to 
the field by it. One or two settled themselves in the launch with 
the engineer. 

“Samarai, and beat thé record,” they (Contsmued on page 173) 


It could 
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} ) HEN Mack Loring went on his 
vacation, it was without much hope. 
Yet anything may reasonably happen 
in these days as he presently discovered, 
and as you will when you read 
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ACK LORING had been looking 

N | forward to this vacation. He 

had been looking forward to it 

for weeks. And he had most assuredly earned it. 

Yet like many things which are too eagerly 

looked forward.to, there was, at the last, a catch 
in it—a catch which spoiled the whole thing. 

In six years Loring had worked his way up, 
from cub reporter to something close to stellar 
rank, on the New York Palladium. And at twen- 
ty-seven' he was earning eighty dollars a week. 
Now, even in New York, a new-wed man and 
wife may live on eighty dollars a week. At least, 
they may economize on it. And being very much 
in love, Mack Loring was wholly willing to econ- 
omize. He was certain Eve Nevis would be will- 
ing too, if once he could present the proposition 
to her in the right way. 

That right way was to have been the chief and most wonderful 
feature of his vacation. The Nevis family had rented a little 
summer camp in the thither reaches of the Adirondack hinter- 
land. And very nearly by no effort of his own, Loring had been 
invited to spend his annual two-weeks vacation there. 

He and Eve were not engaged. Often he had thought up per- 
fectly stunning proposals, but always something had happened 
to prevent the speaking of them. The “something” was apt to 
take the form of a lump in Mack’s throat. Or else, by the time 
he had swallowed that, some one was fatally certain to break in 
on their talk, from outside, with a silly interruption. 

So the proposal had never been made. Loring used to torture 
himself by picturing alternately whether Eve would have said 





Mack often thought up stunning proposals, but always something had happened 


yes or no—had not that lump in his throat silenced him ® 
had not some one come butting in. He knew she liked him. He 
hoped she loved him. 

But during his divine two-weeks vacation in her own home he 
was resolved to speak. Surely the continuous nearness to 
would breed an intimacy which must wipe out the fear-bred throat. 
lump. Surely, too, in the whole expanse of the Adirondack hinter 
land there must be some spot where he and she would be safe from 
interruptions at the critical moment. Yes, Mack Loring was com 
ing home engaged, or else he was coming home an eté 
blighted man. One or the other, he was firmly decided. 

Then, three days before his vacation was due, came one of those 
periodical shake-ups for which the Palladium office was notoriou® 














aE. he 


prevent the speaking of them—a lump in his throat, or some one was fatally certain to break in on their talk with a silly interruption. 


And with it came into power a new managing editor—one Ethan 


Roscoe, imported from a rival paper. Five years earlier, when 
ring had been little more than a cub and Roscoe had been the 
Bugle’s star reporter, Mack had yanked an important news beat 
away from under Roscoe’s vety nose. Thereby he won praise and 
& boost of pay. The loss of the beat had set Roscoe’s prestige 
and had earned the ridicule of his Park Row associates. 
Whereat, Roscoe had vowed crankily that soon or late he 
Would “get” the cub who had made a fool of him. That had been 
e years ago. But several things, meantime, had led Mack to 
e that Roscoe had not forgotten. And, here, three days 
fore his annual vacation was due, Loring had received a polite 
hote from the new managing editor—a note which read: 


“My dear Mr. Loring: 

“I very much regret that: the need for retrenchment on the city 
staff, as well as certain contemplated changes in the paper’s per- 
sonnel, will force us to deprive ourselves of your valued services, 
at the conclusion of the present month. 

“T beg that you will not regard this as a reflection on your uni- 
formly excellent work. Let me take this opportunity to tell you 
how much I, personally, admire that work—I clearly recall a 
notable instance of it, five years ago, for example—and how much 
I regret my inability to avail myself further of it. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“ETHAN V. ROSCOE, 
“Managing Editor.” 
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Mack Loring would have respected the man more and would 
have felt less savagely resentful if Roscoe’s dismissal letter had 
contained only the pregnant line: 

“T’ve got you at last. Clear out!” 

Yet his anger at Roscoe faded into nothingness in face of the 
grim fact that Loring was 
fired—was out of a job, at 
the very start of his vacation, 
at the very time when he had 
planned to ask Eve Nevis to 
be his wife. 

What right had a jobless 
newspaper man, in an era of 
hard times, to ask a woman 
to marry him? No right at 
all! The thing was out of 
the question. It might be 
months before Mack could 
land another decent job. It 
might be a year or more be- 
fore he could count on a sal- 
ary sufficient for him to 
marry. 

The blissful anticipation 
of his two-weeks forest holi- 
day turned to ashes between 
his teeth. Of what use was 
the vacation now? He could 
not propose to Eve. He had 
no right to. He could merely 
be near her and taste the 
fabled anguish of Tantalus. 
He must stay out his visit 
and then go away without 
saying the wonderful words 
which might have opened 
Paradise to him. It was rot- 
ten—any way he chose to 
look et ‘it. 

Yet the idea did not occur 
to him to write that he could 
not accept her parents’ invi- 
tation. If the fortnight was 
to mean misery instead of 
rapture—well, he was going 
through with it, anyway. 
Which was a characteristic 
determination, on the part of 
Mack Loring. 

He stepped on boatd the Theconductore 
Montreal Express at the his 
Grand Central Station at. * sony babl 
three o’clock on the Saturday struck to death as he 
afternoon whereon his vaca- slept. 
tion began. He was assigned 
to a compartment in one of 
the two Pullman cars which 
were to be switched from the rest of the train at Fulton 
Chain, and which were then to be hitched to an oil-burning engine 
nue! dragged through the Chain and on up int» the hinter- 

nd. 

Settling his luggage in the rack and on his seat, Loring took out 
a cigarette and wandered into the smoking-compartment of his 
car. As he passed along the tiny corridor dividing the smoker 
from the drawing-room, he glanced idly in through the half-open 
door of the latter. 

Lolling back on the couchlike forward seat of the drawing-room 
sat a lanky man with a very white face and a very black beard. 
Loring had no need for a second look—no newspaper man would 
have needed more than a single glimpse—to recognize the lolling 
personage as Simon Carver Stell, all-puissant railroad and mining 
magnate, Wall Street czar and just then the most notorious man 
in the news-reading world. 

_ On the seat opposite to the black-bearded man primly sat a 
little old lady in gray—Mrs. Simon Carver Stell, the scared-eyed 
and permanently cowed spouse of the magnate. 

Every day, for months, the papers had carried stories of Stell’s 
enormous financial deals, of his triumphant clashes with divers 
Senate committees, of the countless evidences of his unscrupulous 
power. Stell was the best hated and most prominent man in 
America—for the moment. Mack remembered now a recent news- 
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announcement that the old blackguard (the paper had referred jy 
him as “the famous financier”) had broken down in health and 
was about to go to his palatial Adirondack camp for a month of 
complete rest. 

Mack passed on and went into the smoker. Nor did he e 
therefrom until he heard the droning summons to th. 
dining-car. The Stells, he noted, dined in their om 
compartment, attended by no less than three of th 
dining-car’s insufficient force of waiters. 

Mack was tired. He ordered his berth made w 
early. He had been so lucky as to secure a lower. Intg 
this he crawled at eight o’clock, in order to get a de. 
cent night’s rest before the two detached cars should 
arrive at their mountain-station goal at two a » 
Passengers at the mountain terminus of the spur road 
were, as usual, to. remain on board until dawn. 

By a peerless feat of Houdini contortionism, cop. 
monly known (and too seldom praised) as “undressing 
in the berth,” Loring divested himself of his day clothe 
and got into his lavender-and-white-striped pajamas, 
He was asleep, in spite of the jar and stuffiness of his 
quarters, before the train had traveled another three 
miles. 

An hour or two later he awoke, and heard a man in 
the upper berth snoring thunderously. 

“Shut up!” begged Mack, shaking the berth-curtains 
until their rings jangled. The snoring stopped; the 
snorer went into neutral. Mack fell asleep again. 

He dreamed that the man in the upper berth tried 
considerately to choke back his snores, and that the 
effort caused the man to swell up and explode. The 
explosion brought the upper berth crashing down upon 
the lower. and sent Loring flying through the air into 
distant space, hurling him at last, with a nerve-racking 
shock against the managerial desk of Ethan Roscoe. 
The terrific impact brought Mack wide awake. 

He was not plastered against the ‘side of Roscoe’s desk, as he 
had dreamed. But neither was he in his snug lower berth. He 
was lying in a heap, on the ground, in a thicket of bristly weeds. 

Above him—and hanging over as if just about to fall—swayed 
the Pullman car in which he had been sleeping. The car had 
buckled. A gaping rent in its side showed where Loring had 
been shot forth from his berth and into the weeds. 

In the air still hung echoes of the explosion-sound which had 
mingled with Mack’s dream. And over and beyond that rang the 
yells of scared men, the screams of new-waked women and the 
raucous orders bellowed by train-hands. 

The two cars, with their oil engine, had rounded a curve in 
the mountain spur-line and had smashed, head-on, into a leisurely 
freight coming from the opposite direction. The train dispatcher, 
up the road, had fallen off the water-wagon that night. The wreck 
was the result. 

His newspaper instincts at once aflame, Mack Loring scrambled 
to his feet and stumbled toward the damaged train. The fitst 
step told him that he was bruised and scratched, and that the 
breath was temporarily knocked out of his lungs, but that he had 
escaped otherwise unharmed. In brief, he was competent to doa 
reporter’s work, at this scene of a corking good news-story. 

He had stuck his watch into the breast pocket of his pajamas 
when he went to bed. It was still there; and it was still going. 
Its hands, in the wavery light, indicated the hour as one-twenty- 
one. Any time before two o’clock would be sufficient for Mack 
to telephone his story in to the Palladium office. 

Loring jumped aboard the listed and buckled front car. It 
was full of shouting and wriggling people. The conductor was 
examining the tangled mass of passengers by the light of two 
electric flares. Everyone was more or less shaken up. Some were 
bruised by the tumbles from their berths; two or three seemed to 
be suffering from broken limbs; and nearly everyone had beet 
more or less badly cut by the flying glass. But that appeared to 
be the full extent of the casualties. The passengers had gotten 
off easily. 

In the rear car matters were still better. This car had not evel 


been derailed. Some of its windows were shattered. Its pas 


sengers were scratched and shaken up and scared. That was all 
Mack jumped to the ground and ran to the crumpled engine 
He found here the gruesome little group of lantern-bearing trail 
men his newspaper experience had taught him to expect. 1 
group was huddled around three moveless bodies which had just 
been stretched out on the ground—the bodies of the engineer 
fireman of the oil locomotive, and the engineer of the freight 
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By Albert Payson Terhune 


From a babbling freight brakeman Mack learned the names of 
the three victims and jotted them down on the tablets of his 
news-trained memory. 

That seemed to be the extent of the story, from a reporter’s 
standpoint: there had been a night collision; three railroad em- 

had been killed, two engines and one Pullman car had 
been wrecked; some thirty passengers had been frightened and 
cut; and one or two limbs had been broken. It was a good story, 
but it was not a great story. It was worth telephoning in tothe 
office, if Mack could find a long-distance telephone, in time; but 
it was not worth a “spread.” Indeed, from an editorial stand- 
int, the most interesting thing about the disaster was the fact 
that Simon Carver Stell was on board the smitten train and that 
the magnate’s important life had been imperiled. 

As this knowledge sifted into Loring’s brain, it occurred to him 
to find out how the financier had withstood the shock. Perhaps, 
in the stress of the moment, Stell might even be willing to say 
something quotable about the wreck or about his sensations therein. 

With this hope in the back of his mind Loring left the group 
around the three victims and swung back onto the front platform 
of the buckled car. The front door had been ripped from its 
hinges. A lantern had been dropped on the vestibule floor and 
was still burning there. Mack picked up the light and made for 
the drawing room, which was at the car’s extreme front. 

The drawing-room door had also been ripped away, and the 
glass of the partitions was in fragments. The conductor, having 
just plowed a path through the snarl of passengers, was entering 
the uptilted drawing-room as Mack appeared in the vestibule. 
Peering through the gloom of the compartment, the conductor 
turned to Loring. 

“Gimme that light!” he commanded, 
snatching the lantern from Mack, and 
flashing its rays into the upset room. “All 
right in here?” he went on obsequiously. 

Then he caught his breath, with a ludi- 
crously explosive grunt. Loring, peeping 
over the blue-clad shoulder, understood 
why. 

There on the tiptilted’ plush lounge 
crouched a withered little figure in white, 
wisps of gray hair straggling down the 
stricken face. It was Mrs. Stell—night- 
gown-draped and apparently unhurt. But 
she was making strange gasping sounds, 
and her body swayed back and forth in 
rhythmic measure to her gasps. 

In her lap lay something over whjch she 
was pawing bewilderedly. It was a man’s 
head—the head of Simon Carver Stell, 
Wall Street pirate and financial holdup 














giant. 

The rest of Stell’s body trailed along 
the slanted floor and the corner of the blue 
plush couch in a distorted series of angles 
never intended by nature. Beside it lay 
the heavy dislodged steel cornice of the 
drawing room, painted to imitate mahogany 
—the great lump of painted steel which in 
its fall had broken the neck of Simon Car- 


To a reporter of Mack’s experience, as 
to the conductor and to Mrs. Stell, a single 
glance was enough to tell the story. The 

' Man was dead—probably struck to death 
as he had slept. 

High in Mack Loring’s heart blazed the 
-News-instinct. Here was a story well worth 
, Stopping the presses for—the most im- 
portant news story of the summer. And 

to him alone of ali the newspaper fraternity was it given 
to score for his paper this transcendent beat! If he could 
get word of it into the Palladium office in time for the last 
edition, his paper could beat the town on it. Not another 
Paper—not even the Associated Press—could hope to 
get the tidings in time to print a line of it that morning. 

Wheeling about, Mack dashed out of the car. As he ran, a 

d glance showed him that a doctor was at work among 
the hurt passengers, and that a semblance of order was restored. 
He could be of no help here. And the way was clear for him 
»t0 get to the nearest building which held a telephone. 

_ “How far off is the next station?” he demanded of a trainman. 
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“Hillslope!” came the puffed reply. 
track.” 

He waved a hand in the general direction of the station and 
hurried on. Mack Loring did not wait to ask further questions. 
At something like record speed he was dashing down the dark 
vista of track. J 

And as he ran, he gratefully recalled something which he had 
done by purely unconscious cerebration. As he had come back 
into the wrecked front car after the collision had sent him 
catapulting out through the hole in the car-side, he had noted the 
mass of broken windowpane fragments which strewed the floor. 
And in passing he had groped in the ruins under his berth for his 
shoes. By a miracle he had found them at once. They were loose 
Oxfords, and it had been the work of two seconds to slip them 
onto his bare feet as a safeguard against the splintered glass. 

Now he was heartily thankful for his own impulse in shoeing 
himself. A mile run, barefoot, over a cinder-bristling railroad- 
track, would have been torture. But at the same moment, came a 
realization that in spite of his speed, he was chattering with cold. 
The night air of the Adirondacks was biting through his clothes 
in a most astonishing fashion. 

Then suddenly he knew why. He was still in his pajamas! The 
rush and excitement and turmoil had left him no time for 
recollecting the extreme sketchiness of his attire. Shod but sock- 
less, pajama-clad but otherwise undressed, carrying a hundred- 
dollar watch but not a penny in cash, Mack Loring was sprinting 
through the night in a region whose landmarks were unknown to 
him, hundreds of miles from home and bent on an all-important 
service for the very newspaper which had just discharged him! 

The fact of his incomplete attire gave Mack only a momentary 
jog. So absorbed was he in his mission that he had scant thought 
for any lesser matter. The story of Simon Carver Stell’s sudden 
death would stir the reading public and the financial world to the 
foundations. Its first publication in the Palladium, 
’ while no other morning paper carried !a word of the 
great event, would be a tremendous score for that 
lucky sheet. It would be something for reporters to 
talk over for years to come. And on Mack Loring 
alone, hung the Palladium’s hopes of winning this 
epoch-marking beat. Small wonder the runner had 
not more attention to pay to the details of his own 

costume just then! 

Ahead of him, around 

a bend in the track, 

presently twinkled a 

feeble light—the oil 

lamp at the end of a 

tiny jerkwater railroad 

station. Mack put ona 
new burst of speed. 

In another minute he 

was on the station’s 

_ rickety plank platform, 

brushing past two other 

* men who were approach- 

ing the station from the 

same direction” as--him- 


“*Bout a mile up the 


self. 
He flung open the 
door of the station’s 


single room and 

for a railed corner be- 
hind which drowsed a 
shirt-sleeved station 
agent. Loring was not 
interested in the agent. 
But he was overwhelm- 
ingly interested in the 
telephone instru- 


The youth was | ment which stood on the 
frenziedly pound- shabby desk at the 
ing the receiver- sleeper’s side. j 

hook up and down The slumbering agent 


to waken the slow operator. was awakened by the 


pound of feet across the 
floor, and stared leerily up to see above him a youth clad in 
striped pale lavender and white—a youth with tousled hair, and a 
deep and bleeding scratch on his forehead, and with hands crusted 
with loam, and with goodly smudges of the same good brown earth. 
smearing his outlandish costume. It was enough to make any 
self-respecting station-agent gape! 
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The youth had caught up the telephone and was frenziedly 
pounding the. receiver-hook up. and down to waken the slow 
operator at the other end of the wire. 

“Hey, youse!” bleated the agent, slumping far back in his 
chair and sputtering wildly. “What in Sam Hill is—” 

He got no further. A peevish voice,-from the rudely aroused 
operator at Central Office, snapped a “Well?” 

“Give me New York!” called Mack, trying to steady his voice 
and to stop panting so noisily from his run. “New York—Beek- 
man 15,001!” 


Then—his goal in sight, and the station clock pointing to —. 


Loring’s real troubles began. A gnarled hand caught him by the 
shoulder and spun him around. He found himself confronting 
two trainmen, one a conductor, the other a baggage-masseur. 

“Sorry to butt in on you,” said the freight conductor with much 
firmness, “but this is the Company’s wire. And I’m here to use 
it on Company business.” 

As he spoke, he yanked the receiver, right deftly and unex- 
pectedly, from Loring’s hand. Mack made a futile grab for it, 
but the baggage-master had elbowed between the conductor and 
the newspaper-man. 

“Sorry,” chimed in the mangler of baggage, “but we’ve got to 
report the wreck. We'll be using that wire, pretty steady, back 
an’ forth, for the next two hours or more—what with makin’ re- 
ports an’ c’municatin’ with the wreckin’-crew an’ all. We—” 

“This watch cost me just one hundred dollars,” broke in Mack, 
wheeling on the con- 
ductor and interrupt- 
























ing that functionary “Mack Lor- 
just as the latter was ing!” she 
dictating a number to tied, incred- 


Central. ’s yours, ous. 
if you will give me 
first chance at that 
phone, and fifteen 
minutes to talk in it.” 

“Nothing doing!” 
decreed the conductor. 
“Company orders. All 
private business has 
got to keep off this 
wire till—” 

“But—” 

“I take it you're 
from the wreck,” put - 
in the conductor, sur- 
veying Mack’s apparel 
and his cuts. “I s’pose 
you want to phone 
your folks at home that 
you're O. K.? Don’t 
you worry. You can 
do that just as well in ; 
the morning. They 
wont know there’s been 
a wreck, till iong after 
No private tele- 
grams will have a 
chance to go through 
from here. And the 
phone will be busy. 
It’s Company orders to 
keep the papers from 
finding out about these 
things till all the full ; 
official reports are in. Fi é 
Your folks wont read \ 
about it anywhere, till 
after you get time , 
to— 

He discovered he 
was talking to thin— bea 
or rather to thick—air. . 
Loring had vanished. 

Mack was too old a 
newspaper man not to 
have grasped the whole miserable situation. By long experience 
he knew the ways of railroad officials in the matter of wrecks. 


, 


. And he knew how late and how grudgingly would word go forth 


to the public of this present disaster—far off in the hinterland, 
where it was to be supposed no reporter could come nosing in. 


The Pajama Ma 


The knowledge made Loring tenfold more resolved to get his story 
te the Palladium before the final edition should go to press; ang 
it set his reportorial wits to working overtime. 

Outside the station a waning moon was butting its way oye 
the eastern hilltops, casting a ghostly pale radiance over th 
world. By its rays Mack took note of the point where the gj 
telephone-wire emerged from the outer wooden wall of the station, 
He saw where it connected with a pole which bore but two mop 
such wires. 

To this pole he went. From its base he could just see the ney 
pole of the backwoods telephone-line; but it gave him his direction, 
And off he set, through the dim-lit woods, following the triple 
strand of wire and its occasional poles. 

Loring traveled as fast as he could. Yet the underbrush apg 
the roughness of the ground impeded him most exasperatingly, 
After a half-mile of plunging progress and of occasional tumbles 
he traced the line to where a single wire once more led off from 
the three and was strung from tree to tree into a farther stretch 
of the woods. This was what the man had been looking for, 
Thus, he knew from memories of rural telephones, did a wie 
leave the main line to connect with the house of some subscriber, 
And he sought such a house. 

In another five minutes he found it. It was a roomy, story. 
and-a-half rustic bungalow on the very shores of a lake that 
shimmered eerily in the white moonshine. To the landward wall 
of this cottage ran the spur-wire, disappearing into an insulated 
chink in the logs. 

Loring stepped back and looked up at the house. Not a light 
showed in any of its diamond-pane windows. A wide veranda, 
supported on rustic posts, girt all four sides. Mack’s first im. 
pulse was to rouse the house and to entreat leave to use the tele- 
phone. Then he hesitated. There was an even chance that he 
would bring down upon himself a storm of cross abuse from the 
roused inmates, and with it a command to be gone. It was a far 
more than even chance that he would be forbidden to uwsé the 
telephone. In his present plight—scratches, bruises, pajamas and 
all—he might very likely be looked on as an escaped lunatic. Ip 
any event an hour or more might pass before he could explain 
matters to everyone’s satisfaction, soothe the sleepers’ rufiled 
feelings and get his coveted contact with the phone—if, befor 
that time, the local constable did not have him in charge asa 
dangerous imbecile. 

No, the chances against him were too great. He dared not risk 
them. ‘Already, his watch told him, it was five minutes past two. 
It was getting perilously close to edition-time. And with the stark 
need came Resolution. 

Kicking off his shoes, he mounted the veranda on noiseless feet. 
Approaching the roughhewn front door, he tried the knob. The 
door was locked. Next he approached a window. It too was 
fastened shut; but by tearing a thin sliver of wood from one of 
the rustic posts, Mack succeeded in inserting the flat bit of splinter 
between the loosely meeting upper and lower sashes. Then 4 
scientific pressure gradually shoved aside the old-fashioned 
and wabbly window lock. 

Mack raised the unfastened window inch by inch and 
stepped over its sill into an apartment that seemed to be at 
once hallway and lounging room. Through the six windows 
filtered the moonlight, strong enough to make the place dimly 
visible. Loring stood still and listened. His silent advent had 
roused no one. But his work was scarcely begun; he set off on 
a tiptoed search for the telephone. 

Luck, after flouting him outrageously, was coming Mack’s way 
at last; for in the very center of a patch of moonshine from the 
window he saw the phone on a bracket against the wall. 

Loring cast one more look around the tastefully appointed loung- 
ing room and up the flight of bark-banistered stairs which led 
directly down to its center from the low gallery above. All was 
quiet. Then he picked up the telephone-receiver. Apparently 
Central had been too busy to fall asleep again since his earliet 
call. For almost at once he got her crisply challenging: “Well? 

Speaking almost in a whisper, yet with all the distinctness he 
could muster, Loring gave the Palladium’s number. He heard tt 
repeated. Then followed an endless waiting, in the course of 
which he wearied of marshaling his story’s stirring facts in theif 
most concise order and began to shift wearily from one foot ® 
the other. The fire on the hearth at the far end of the room had 
died down to a bunch of sulky embers. The chill of the Adirom 


dack night was omnipresent in the cottage. 

After a century, he heard the hail of a voice he recognized—the 
voice of the Palladium switchboard’s night operator. 

“Miss Mudie!” breathed Mack, raising (Continued on page 160) 
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CapraIn TITUS, “of the State of Texas, suh,” has come to be a 
sonage—a friend — to thousands of readers of this magazine 


rea per 


through the record of his adventures here published. And of all those 
adventures perhaps sone will be remembered longer than this: 


THRICE ARMED 
GOES BILL 


By 
FRANK ..DAVTS 


Illustrated by 
CLARE FAY 


remarked Joe Ansell genially, detaching that 
number of chips from the summit of an out- 
tageously tall stack, “thereby allowing one 
and all to participate nice and social.” 
Chief of Police Phil Ewing threw away his 
hand in gloomy silence. Captain Bill Titus, 
sitting next, skimmed his cards, saw the three- 
dollar bet and raised it seven. “Thus making 
it easier for Reese and the Doctor to make 
up their minds that they don’t want to do 
business with you and me,” he told Ansell in 
loud confidence. 
“Makes it easy enough for me,” Reese War- 
land declared. ‘Great locoed bronc’s, Joe! 
Cain’t nobody hold openers but you? You 


"T= in come tax will be three small brown ones,” 


Mister John W. Luck himself.” 
“It’s the way I play ’em after I get ’em,” Ansell modestly as- 
sured him. “Still, if you haven’t got as good as two pairs, which 
is what Bill is raising on, you’d better stay out, because I’ve got 
better’n that to start with, and I feel to-night like I could better 
almost anything. That’s right, Reese—ditch ‘em. This is no 
game for careless experimentation.” 
_ Anyone well acquainted with the five middle-aged men gathered 
in Reese Warland’s parlor at Summerton would have indorsed 
this sentiment. Not that they were gamblers, in any professional 
sense. Willing to take a chance, all of them would prove to be 
under a number of variant conditions, but when they played 
tatds, which was about as often as Captain Bill Titus came down 
to his ranch from San Antonio, it was for fun—with sufficient 


_ Slakes to keep the game interesting. 


Although frequently they mourned ill-fortune noisily while it 
petsisted, there was no member of the coterie to whom the losses 

such a game were of any moment. Warland was principal 
Owner and president of Summerton’s national bank; Joe Ansell 
Was the town’s leading real-estate developer; Captain Bill, ranch- 
man, oil-operator and San Antonio bank director, was known in 
New York almost as well as at home as one of the wealthiest ex- 

ngers in Texas; Doctor Bannister and Phil Ewing, chief of 
Police, were neither of them dependent upon their professional 
mcomes for a living. 
_ Doctor Bannister studied his hand, which had distinct possibili- 
ties; the pot, which was tempting; and his two friends’ faces, 
which were guileless and smiling. He mused aloud: 







“OF course | knew you'd 
have told your father about 
it if you could.” “That's 
what he couldn’t under- 
stand,” Cleve cried. 


“ ‘The only way to play two pairs is before the draw,’ saith the 
voice of the master. I think Joe is right about you, Bill. But I 
think you are probably right about him, too. He’s got might 
little. It doesn’t stand to reason he can keep on holding them all 
night.” He pushed in his ten dollars. “TI’ll stick along.” 

Ansell shouted with undisguised delight. “Don’t it beat all how 
the virtuous prosper? Thank y’ kindly, fellers. And right now 
she’s going up ten more.” 

“You ol’ reprobate!” grumbled Bill. “Did just what you wanted 
me to do, didn’t I? Well, in order not to show lack of confidence 
in this little two pair that both you and the Doc mentioned—” 
He carefully counted out the necessary ten dollars to cover the 
raise, and fifteen additional, grinning cheerfully, and pushed the 
lot into the center. “It’ll cost Doc twenty-five more to associate 
with us, Joe.” 

“It will mot!” Doctor Bannister declared explosively. “I dis- 
like you both. At that, my sympathies are with you, Bill. He’s 
been romping up and down our unresisting carcasses all night. 
Go get him!” 

Ansell’s expression as he stacked up and contributed the neces- 
sary fifteen dollars indicated that he was disposed to think per- 
haps Bill would. Captain Titus continued to smile broadly while 
he was doing it. “If anybody’s got a right to trim him, it’s me,” 
he replied to Bannister. “He’s been taking away my money, 
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every few minutes, ever since we sat down. Getting some of it 
back isn’t any more than justice. At that, the way his luck is 
running, he’ll probably better his hand and beat me out.” 

“Cards!” demanded Warland, who was dealing. 

“Two, mostly aces,” requested Ansell. 

Bill made a little sweeping motion with the backs of his fingers 
on the table as though flicking dust. “Bet ’em,” he told Ansell. 

“Is that so?” the other remarked, and advanced a red chip. 
“Two bits.” 

Bill pushed forward all the checks in front of him. “Shoot my 
wad,” he declared. “About twenty-two dollars.” 

Ansell considered, studied his cards again, then rapped sadly. 
“Tt’s good,” he sighed. “I don’t feel any urge to pay twenty-two 
dollars to look at a pat hand, whatever is in it.” He spread his 
cards face up. “Three sevens opened.” 

“You didn’t pay to see ’em, but there’s your receipt just the 
same,” gloated Bill, and faced his hand, while he gathered in the 
pot. To a chorus of delighted chuckles and taunts from the 
others, Ansell made a few well-chosen remarks that were, in the 
main, insulting. Bill’s hand contained two treys, two sixes and 
a ten. 

“Cheer up! You have our sympathy—not,” Reese Warland 
assured the loser. “Way you’ve been running hog-wild the last 
two hours, it was time somebody did it. But it would look nicer 
if the two pairs were bigger, wouldn’t it? Man must feel like a 
fool to lay down threes to sixes up.” 

“Sixes up is good armament when a good man plays ’em and 
the other feller knows he ought to lose,” Titus defended. 

“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,’ ”” quoted Doctor 
Bannister, as he shuffled for the new deal. 

“That’s the only sort of ruckuses I ever aim to mix into,” Bill 
virtuously declared. “Then you have the advantage of the other 
feller’s guilty conscience. Joe, here, he knows he hasn’t any busi- 
ness winning like he has to-night from players like us. And the 
moral is—” 

“While Brother Bannister is dealing the cards,” Ansell grinned, 
“the congregation will join me in singing Number Thirteen in 
the new. hymnal, entitled: ‘How Good I Am!’ At that, I'll admit 
I'm lucky ever to win in a bunch like this. There are times when 
absolute honesty is a terrible handicap.” 


HE game came to its close a little earlier than usual, as 
Bill had to leave early in the morning for San Antonio, 
and he had a ride of nearly ten miles to his ranch before he could 
go to bed. They left Warland in his doorway, booming invita- 
tions to repeat the party at their earliest convenience, and Doctor 
Bannister and Ansell said good night and went off together down 
the street, leaving Phil Ewing with Captain Bill, whose route 
toward his ranch would take him past Ewing’s house. Bill saw 
to his lights, sterted his car, and rolled through the deserted 
streets, the chief of police, by his side, unusually silent. He had 
been quiet all the evening, and had replied to some rallying upon 
his seriousness with a remark that vaguely assessed the blame to 
indigestion. When the automobile came to a stop in front of 
Ewing’s house, the Chief made no move to get out. Instead, he 
took out the makin’s, deftly rolled a cigarette by no other light 
than that of the moon, and ignited it.. Bill, knowing him so..in- 
timately, waited without words. 

“I run into a bit of trouble in San ’Ntonio, day before yester- 
day,” Ewing remarked. “I don’t know. Maybe you could give 
me a little advice.” 

He paused and inhaled deeply of his cigarette-smoke, while 
Bill maintained a sympathetic silence. “It’s Cleve,” he said after 
a minute. 

Cleve was Ewing’s son, and the old widower’s pride and delight. 
Bill saw him quite often, about San Antonio, and had not heard 
anything in connection with him that should alarm a father. While 
he was perfectly aware that young men do not always stage their 
dissipations in the middle of the public squares, he was.a little 
surprised that the boy had done anything that should seriously 
worry old Phil. 

“It’s a woman,” the Chief said, “one of those moving-picture 
actresses.” Again he let a full moment pass; he hated, obviously, 
to talk about it. “I suppose she’s heard about the old man’s 


‘bank account, and wants to be in on it. It’s—it’s kind of serious 


I’m afraid he wants to marry her.” 

“And she isn’t exactly—” Bill did not complete the sentence; 
his lifelong training was in a school that-.teaches the strictest 
guarding of the tongue when any and all women are under dis- 
cussion, 

“I wouldn’t go to say that. I haven’t heard anything bad about 


her—anything a-tall,” Ewing confessed, almost reluctantly, 


‘worth while letting that note stay there in the bank any Ie 
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darn’ pretty. Seems to have sense, too—too much sense, / 
Looks like she was stringin’ Cleve along pretty easy, and he # 


“What’s she done?” Bill asked. : 

“Nothing—that I kin prove.” 

“Being an actress isn’t necessarily against her, is it?” — 4 

“No, but—” He swallowed hard, as the humiliation of why 
he had to say almost overcame him. “Cleve’s gone and dom 
something crooked, Bill. He—he wrote my name on a note” 

The accent of astonishment in Bill’s voice was not assumed 
“You sure of that?” 


ever been a fool.” a 
F) 





HE Chief nodded. “He confessed it. There 
anything else for him to do. I had the note.” | 

“It doesn’t: seem possible.. Why, I hear a lot about Cleve gy 
time and another. He’s doing right well, over there in. the m 
estate office. And TI haven’t ever heard that he was drinking @ 
gambling, or anything like that. Doesn’t he have enough money 

“I thought he had—all he needed, anyway: a hundred a 
thirty a month. A boy of twenty-three ought to be able to 
on that, hadn’t he? Lawdy, Bill! When I was his age, J 
punching cows at fifteen a month and beans. Course, I 
him a li’l’ present once in a while, but mostly I expect him te 
on what he kin make. Seems to me that’s the way to mal 
boy get along. Seems to me it oughtn’t to make any differ 
if I have got a little money put by. That’s the way it’s 
seemed to me, and I don’t allow it’s been any mistake, 
Well, suh, he gave a note—a li’l’ triflin’ note for two hundred 
fifty dollars—to the Southwestern National, in San ’Ntoni¢ 
signed by him, with my name on the back of it. And I didn’t 
my name.” e 

“And then couldn’t meet it?” = 

“I don’t know about that. He says he was going to méeti 
He says he just natchully had to do it, but that he was fixin’ 
take it up when it was due, and that I wouldn’t ever have know 
anything about it, Maybe he was. I think he was. Cleve haat ® |} 
ever been a liar. But he hasn’t ever signed other folks’ x 
to notes before—so far as I know. I’m feeling kind o’ bad, | 
I wish there was some way you could get an eye on him, wi : 
— around town, there, and see if there is anything you co 
0. 

“Of course. But wait a minute. You haven’t told me | 
this. If it wasn’t due, how did you happen to find out about i® 

“I owed quite a piece of money at the Southwestern and ¥ 
up there to take up the paper. When I had fixed that, I sal 
just hoorawing Burke, the note-teller: “That’s the last piece @s | 
paper I’ve got in this bank, and with the rates of interest ya 
charge, I don’t guess I’ll have another in here until after Loui | 
goes Republican.’ And he grins and says: ‘We're expecting @§ | 
have to sue you on that indorsement of yours on the note | 
falls due the last of this month.’ ‘What note is that?’ I asi 
‘The boy’s,’ he says. ‘That two- or three-hundred-dollar one > | 
£ LL, I had sense enough not to go asking quest 
about it. I just says: ‘Let’s see that note, will yah 
suh?’ And when he handed it to me, and I saw my John B 
on the back of it,—and it looked like my fist, too,—I just grimmet 
like I’d grin in a poker game, you know, and says I guess t @ 


especially as I wasn’t aimin’ to let Cleve pay it, anyway, @ 
dug up the two-fifty and took the note. And then I went te 
Cleve, and laid it down in front of him, and asked him what te § j 
And all he’d say was that he just natchully had to have Mee 
money, and that he couldn’t borrow it on his own signature WHR § } 
out an indorsement, and that he intended to take it up DelOm ® 7 
it came due, anyway.” of 
“But if he was in trouble or something—” eM 
“That’s just what I said. I said to him: ‘If you was in ame 
and had to. have that much money, why didn’t you come® 
your daddy?’ And he says, ‘I couldn’t, because I couldn't tell ®t 
what I wanted it for.’ -And that is every blessed bit of explaa 
tion he would give. He’s kind of stubborn thataway, Cleve® 
When he don’t want to talk—he don’t.” 
“Got that habit naturally, didn’t he?” a 
“He didn’t get the habit of signing other folks’ names to 0 
naturally,” Ewing growled. “Bill, I shore did talk some t0% 
boy. -I declared’ myself some positive. Maybe I went a mi 
too far, but I don’t think I did, at that. ‘Son,’ I said, yw 
ought to know, if you got into any kind of decent trouble, : 
I'd help you out. I hope you don’t drink too much rum, and 1 a og 








“He went after a gun. I jumped at him and 
from him, and he went after a knife, and | 
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hope you don’t gamble beyond your means, and I hope you don’t 
do some of the other wild things that some fool boys think they 
have to do to get to be men; but if you did, and got into 
difficulties, what did I ever do to make you think you couldn’t 
come to me?’ 

“Tt wasn’t any of those things, Dad,’ he says, stubborn, ‘and 
there isn’t any use asking me what it was, because I can’t tell 
you. I’m sorry, and I wont do it again,’ he says. 

“Well, suh, I was pretty mad, and I lit into him. ‘You'd better 
not,’ I says; ‘because the next time, I wont help you out, and I'll 
let you go to jail if you get caught at it; and after that you 
wont be any son of mine. Cleve,’ I says, ‘you know perfectly 
well that if you killed a man, or did any other honorable thing, 
never mind how serious it was, I’d be standing right back of 
you, with all the friends and pull and bank-account I’ve got. 
But I haven’t ever been dishonest, and my family isn’t ever going 
to be. You kin either go straight or you kin get out of the 
family.’ I told him that, Bill.” 

Titus nodded with perfect understanding. “But this young 


. lady?” he questioned. ‘Where does she come in on this note 


business?” 

“I looked him up quite a lot while I was there. He hasn’t 
been drinking, and he hasn’t been gambling. What’s the other 
thing besides rum and gambling that makes a boy get so desperate 
for money that he has to get it—thataway? Women, aint it?” 

“But why this particular girl?” 

“There hasn’t anybody seen him with any other girl for the 
last two or three months, and he’s around with her all the time. 
Oh, I made some inquiries around among the ol’ fellers I know.” 

“You don’t mind if I look into this a little, up there in San 
’Ntonio?” Bill asked. 

“That’s what I want you to do. That’s why I’ve told you.” 

“Would it be all right, if it seemed necessary, for me to let 
him know you told me this? I guess Cleve knows I’m shore a 
friend of his.” 

Ewing considered the thought. “If you believed it would do 
any good,” he finally agreed. “Bill,”—his voice didn’t break, 
but there was an unusual timbre in it,—“I don’t want my boy to 
get to going wrong—and I don’t like to have a quarrel like there 
is now between my boy and me, either. We aint so young as we 
used to be, Bill, and when you get along a little, and you haven't 
got anybody but one boy—” 

He snapped the remains of his cigarette sharply to the ground 
and descended from the car. “See you next time you come down,” 
he said evenly. “If, in the meantime, there should be anything 
you thought I ought to come to San ’Ntonio for—” 

“Natchully—natchully! Well, I'll be moving along. Good 
night.” Bill stepped on his clutch and got under way. Neither 
he nor Ewing even noticed the fact that the Chief had not bound 
him to secrecy regarding others than the youth who was the 
principal character in the unhappy tale; they knew each other 
too well for the thought of such a thing ever to enter their heads. 


EVERAL nights later, while Captain Titus sat after dinner 
S in the lobby of the St. Francis Hotel, where he lived 
when in San Antonio, he observed the entrance of two young 
people whose appearance was attractive enough to win admiring 
head-turnings from many of the idling occupants. Cleveland 
Ewing was a fine, upstanding youngster, and the young woman by 
his side could fairly be called beautiful without any danger of 
contradiction even by a stickler for exact shades of meaning. 
Bill had seen the pair together before, without especially studying 
the girl; now he recognized her as a favorite ingénue with the 
lovers of the Bestart Films. Although not a star, she was suf- 
ficiently prominent to be quite frequently mentioned by the press- 
agent and to have her name on the screen, and Bill remembered 
it—Ardella Steele. 

Some sort of dancing-party was in progress in the hotel ball- 
room, and the young people stopped to leave their coats at the 
checking stand halfway down Peacock Alley. Acting on sudden 
impulse, Captain Titus moved with businesslike alacrity toward 
a door beyond them that opened on the loggia and thence gave 
access upon the street. His smile and bow as he came close very 
naturally simulated the manner of one who merely hails a very 
old and close friend in accidental passing. If the boy were really 
proud of her—and didn’t his father fear he wanted to marry 
her?— d want to introduce them. He did. 

“If you have a minute—” Cleve said. “Miss Steele, wont you 
let me present my old friend, Cap’n Titus.” 

Bill bowed with old-fashioned courtesy over the hand she ex- 
tended. 


Thrice Armed Goes Bil 


“I’m very pleased to know you, ma’am. We've met 
a few times. Only I was sitting in one of the orchestra 
down there in the dark, and you were up where the strong lig 
was. There were a good maay other people present, and 
were all looking at you, so I reckon you didn’t see me.” 
“It’s unfortunate that I can’t see all the’ people who see me,” 
the girl laughed. “You'll forgive me if I don’t remember the 
occasions.” 
Bill shook his head whimsically. “You were looking right » 
me,” he complained. a 
“Then you will have to forgive me, because it seemed tg 
that I was looking at a temperamental director with his coat 
and a megaphone pointed at me, who was telling me that #f 
didn’t put more pep into what I was doing, it would never get 
over—never in the world.” me 
It was a favorite pose with Bill that he was completely at sm 
in society; yet his poise and suavity on social occasions had often 
surprised his Eastern friends and astonished his Western om 
He stood, hat'in hand, making unimportant conversation 
the two youngsters, and carefully appraising Miss Ardella 


Ts impression that the young woman made -upon him) 
for all Phil Ewing’s suspicions to the contrary, was very 
favorable. Her face, he thought, was the face of a clean, 
respecting, sophisticated but unspoiled girl. The expressive br 
eyes that looked frankly into his were neither calculating 
bold. She neither appeared nor acted otherwise than he te 
the nicest daughters of his old friends to appear and act. 
five minutes he tactfully expressed his regrets that he had 
leave, while frankly admitting that their pleasure in his company 
couldn’t possibly be as great as his in theirs. f| 
Miss Steele had chanced to mention, during the brief talk, # 
engagement she had for the following evening, one, obviously, 
which young Ewing was not included. This gave Bill the cue 
say, just before he left them: ees 


xt 











“I haven’t seen much of you for a long time, Cleve. 
don’t you come have dinner with me here in the hotel some 
and maybe visit .with me afterwards a little? I shore do 
awful lonesome sitting around this place, sometimes. How a 
to-morrow?” “cast 

“Why, that will be fine, Captain,” the boy said heartily. ik 
didn’t seem to care if Bill did get the significance of his mei 
sentence: “I had expected to be pretty lonesome myself, 
morrow night.” The look that Miss Steele gave him in appre 
ciation was not lost on Bill, either. : 

So they dined together the following evening and afterward 
smoked in the Captain’s room. The Captain, during the day, had 
made guarded inquiries regarding Miss Steele in authoritative 
quarters. Nothing that he had heard had changed the favorable 
opinion he had formed when he met her. 

He drove at the real purpose of the interview, when the time 
seemed ripe, with blunt abruptness: 

“I didn’t happen to mention that I was down to Summerton this 
week. Your daddy is kind 0’ quiet and heavy-footed. Kind 0 
shows his age, this week, Phil does.” 

“What is the matter?” Cleve tried to make the inquiry natural, 
“Is he under the weather?” 

“His mind is, a littlke—worried, the old man is. Things get 
him more than they would a younger man, maybe. Your daddy 
isn’t as young as he used to be, Cleve. He’s quite a bit more 
fifty—most as old as me. When you aint got many interests 
and you're getting along, thataway, if something happens that 
shocks you terribly and makes you feel awful bad—” 

“Dad told you,” the boy accused. 

“He told me,” Bill replied. “Old a friend as I am to both him 
and you,—you see, I’ve been his friend about thirty years, am 
yours most twenty-four—he’d natchully mention his troubles, if 
they were mighty serious. Terribly worried, your dad is—” 


HE boy came to his feet and went to the window, tumed 
and walkcd again across the room. Anger and 
that his father should have repeated the story seemed at first to 
be his dominant emotions; then there crept over his face am @& 
pression of indecision. Captain Titus, smoking calmly and letting 
the lad’s first passion evaporate, seized a psychological moment 
remark, as though the thought were to be taken for granted: 
ae I knew you'd have told-your father about it if-you 
could. 
“That’s what he couldn’t understand,” Cleve cried. “I tried 
make him see that, but he wouldn’t. You know I’m not cr 
Cap’n. You know I wouldn’t have—wouldn’t have done 
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Captain Bill bowed. “‘I’m very pleased to know you, ma'am. We've met—quite a few times, 


only I was sitting in one of the orchestra seats, and you were up where the strong light was.” 


I did if I didn’t absolutely have to. I simply got into a place 
where I had to have some money in a hurry, and I couldn’t tell 
him what it was for. I was saving to take up that note. Of 
course,” he admitted ingenuously, “if I hadn’t been living pretty 
well up to my income before I got into this mess, I might have 
had enough saved, but I’m going to turn over a new leaf on that. 
I told Dad so, but he was so mad with me that he didn’t listen.” 
He made another turn of the room. “You'll believe me, wont 
you, Cap’n, when I say I appreciate what a rotten wrong thing 
It was to do,.and that I wont ever do anything like it again. I 
wouldn’t have, that time, unless I had been sort of—desperate.” 

“Another time, I should hope, if you couldn’t tell your daddy, 
that you would come to some of the old man’s friends.” 

x couldn’t—unless you would promise not to tell Father.” 

I reckon maybe I’d promise that. I would, rather than have 
you do a thing that would make him feel so old and stoop- 
shouldered as he does right now.” 

“Can I tell you about it? In confidence? 
4 promise in your life.” 

“That’s a good reputation to have. If you want to tell me any- 
thing, I'l! keep it graveyard until you say different.” 

How the young ‘man’s secret had preyed on his mind was evi- 
denced by the eagerness with which he accepted the opportunity 
to confide it: 

“There was a man who had to have two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars, and who came to me for it. He had to have it that day. 
If I didn’t let him have it, he would have told— Well, there’s 
something I did, Cap’n, more than six months ago, that he 

ws about, something that I couldn’t tell Dad.” 


You never broke 


“Blackmail, eh? 
“T don’t think so. 


Was it something pretty bad?” 
My. conscience doesn’t bother me any 


about it. But it couldn’t get to Father. Why, Cap’n, my whole 
future is at stake. If he knew it, he would ruin every hope I’ve 
got.” 


“It’s hard to think old Phil would do anything to ruin your 
future, Cleve; but I wouldn’t say, of course, not knowing what 
it is.” 

“T could tell you. You wouldn’t blame me. I killed a man.” 

Captain Titus considered this surprising confession in the light 
of young Ewing’s reference to his conscience, and swiftly put it 
with his deep understanding of Texas traditions and Cleve’s bring- 
ing-up. 

“Woman’s reputation, or defending yourself?” he asked. 

“Self-defense.” 

“But why, then, did it have to be a secret? And why couldn’t 
you tell your father? He has had to kill two or three men in his 
life, same as I have. What made you think he wouldn’t under- 
stand?” 

“Listen, Cap’n, and I’ll tell you how it happened. It was in 
a poker-room—that room that Tom Timmons used to run. I 
wasn’t playing; I’ve never played cards in any of those pro- 
fessional places. I just happened to be a spectator, the only 
spectator. It was a small party—only four men playing—Tim- 
mons himself, and Nelse Wyatt, and a fellow named Joe Smith, 
and this Lizando Kane.” 

“The papers said Kane committed suicide, didn’t they?” 

“Yes. He was a dirty half-breed crook.” 

“I knew him. White father and (Continued on page 112) 
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Spratt, speaking in a hushed voice. 

He addressed Uncle Dad Simn:s, the town’s old- 
est inhabitant, whom he met face to face at the corner of Main 
and Sickle streets one’ fine morning in May. Now, anyone in 
Tinkletown would tell you that it was the sheerest folly to address 
Uncle Dad in a hushed voice. Mr. Spratt knew this as well as 
he knew his own name, and so it should be easy to understand 
that the “news” was of a somewhat awe-inspiring nature. 

Uncle Dad put his hand up to his left ear and said: “Hey?” 

This seemed to bring Mr. Spratt to his senses. He started vio- 
lently, stared hard for a moment at the octcgenarian, and then 
strode off down Main Street, shaking his head as much as to say: 
“There must be something the matter with me. Nobody ever 
speaks to: him unless he has to.” 

And Uncle Dad, after gazing for a long time at the retreating 
figure, resumed, his shuffling progress up Main Street, pleasantly 
satisfied that Newt had gone to the trouble to tell him it was a 
nice day. 

Although it would not have occurred to Newt, in his dismal 
state of mind, to look upon the day as a nice one, nevertheless 
it was. The sun was shining brightly (but without Newt’s knowl- 
edge), and the air was soft and balmy and laden with the per- 
fume of spring. All the world was set to music; but Newt was 
not a happy man. 

He was not a happy man for the simple reason that everybody 
else in town had heard the “news” long before it reached him. 
For half an hour or more he had been putting that same old ques- 
tion to everyone he met; indeed, he even went out of his way 
five or six blocks to ring the front doorbell at the house of William 
Grimes, night watchman at Smock’s warehouse, rousing him from 
a sound sleep in order to impart the “news” to him, only to have 
Bill call him a lot of hard names while making it clear that he 
had heard it before going to bed for the day. 

The more Newt thought of it, the more he realized that -it was 


‘HH you heard the latest news?” inquired Newt 
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his duty to go back and look up Uncle Dad Simms; it was a moral 
ceriainty that the only person in Tinkletown who hadn’t heard it 
was Uncle Dad—and he would take a lot of telling. 

The weekly Banner would not be out till the following day; 
for at least twenty hours Uncle Dad would remain in the densest 
ignorance of the sensation that had turned Tinkletown completely 
upside down. Somebody ought to tell him. 

Moved by a sharp thrill of benevolence, Mr. Spratt retraced his 
steps, an eager light in his eyes. He found the old man standing 
in the broad open door of Bill Kepsal’s blacksmith shop. The 
blacksmith’s assistant was banging away with might and main at 
his anvil, and Uncle Dad wore a pleased, satisfied smile on his 
thin old lips. He always said he loved to stand there and listen 
to the faint, far-away music of the hammer on the anvil, so dif- 
ferent from the hammers and anvils they used to have when he 
was a boy, when they were so blamed noisy you couldn’t hear 
yourself think. 

Newt took him by the arm and led him away. He was going 
to tell him the “news,” but he wasn’t going: to tell it to him there. 
The only place to tell Uncle Dad anything was over in the Town 
Hall, provided it was unoccupied, and thither he conducted the 
expectant old man. As they mounted the steps leading to the 
Hall, Uncle Dad’s pleased expression developed into something 
distinctly audible—something resembling a cackle of joy. Mr. 
Spratt favored him with a sharp, apprehensive glance. 

“Are they goin’ to hold the inquest as soon as all this?” shouted 
Uncle Dad, putting his lips as close as possible to Newt’s ear. 

Newt stopped in his tracks. 

“Have you heard it?” he bellowed. 


“What say?” 

“T say, have you heard it?” 

“Speak up! Speak up!” complained Uncle Dad. “You needn't 
be afraid of zim hearin’ you, Newt. He’s been dead for six o 
eight hours.” 

“My God!” groaned Newt. 
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The Case of Jake Miller 


For the second time that morning he left Uncle Dad high and 
dry, and started swiftly homeward. There was the possible but 
remote chance that his wife hadn’t heard the news—and if she 
had heard it, she’d hear from him! He’d let her know what 
kind of a wife she was! 

Never before, within memory, had he failed to be the first 
person in Tinkletown to hear the news; and here he was, on this 
stupendous occasion, the last of them all. And why? Because he 
had taken that one morning to perform a peculiarly arduous and 
intensive bit of hard work up in the attic of his wife’s house. He 
had chosen the attic because Mrs. Spratt had rather vehemently re- 
fused to let him use the parlor, or even the kitchen. And all the 
time he was up in the attic, working his head off trying to teach his 
new fox-terrier pup how to stand on its hind legs and jump over 
a broomstick, this startling piece of news was sweeping from one 
end of Tinkletown to the other! Never, said Newt firmly, as he 
hurried homeward by the back streets—never would he do another 
day’s work in his life, if this was to be the result of honest 

i 
ths Newt turned gloomily into the alley leading up to his back 
gate, he espied the marshal of Tinkletown, Anderson Crow, lei- 
surely approaching from the opposite direction. Mr. Crow, on 
catching sight of Newt, hastily removed something from his mouth 
and held it behind his back. Perceiving that it was nobody but 
Newt Spratt, he restored the object to his lips and began puffing 
away at it—but not until he had sent a furtive glance over his 
shoulder. 4 

“What you doin’ back here?” inquired Newt somewhat offen- 
sively as the two drew closer together. “Lookin’ for clues?” 

Anderson again removed the corncob pipe and spat accurately 
ever the hand which he held as a shield for his straggling chin- 
whiskers. : 

“Do you see anything wrong with this here pipe, Newt?” he 
asked, gazing rather pensively at the object. 

“T don’t see anything wrong with it,” said Newt. “Still, 
I think you’re mighty sensible not to smoke it any place 
except an alley. Why don’t you get a new one? They only 
cost ten cents. If you got a new one once in a while, your 
wife wouldn’t order you out of the house when you light it.” 

“She don’t order me out of the house when I light it,” 
retorted Anderson. “’Cause why? ’Cause I never light it 
till I get two or three blocks away 
from home.” 

The subject apparently being ex- 
hausted, the two alley-farers lapsed 
into characteristic silence. Mr. Spratt 
leaned rather wearily against his own 
back fence, while Mr. Crow accepted 
the support of a telephone-pole. 
Presently the former started to say 
something about the weather, but 
got no farther than the first three or 
four words when an astounding con- 
jecture caused him to break off 
abruptly. He glanced at the Mar- 
shal, swallowed hard a couple of 
times, and then hopefully ventured 
the time-honored question: 

“Anything new, Anderson?” 

The Marshal responded with a 
slow, almost imperceptible shake of 
the head. Newt experienced a sud- 
den overwhelming joy. Caution, 
however, and a certain fear that he 
— be mistaken, cnet him to 
go slow. There remained the possi- i ae oe 
bility that Anderson might be capa- eK 
ble of simulation. 

“Where’s the body?” he inquired 
casually. ; 

Marshal Crow’s gaze deserted the sparrows and fixed itself on 
Newt’s ear. 

“The what?” ; 

His companion exhaled a tremendous breath of satisfaction. 
Life was suddenly worth living. The Marshal of Tinkletown had 
not heard the “news.” The Marshal himself! 

“Well, by gosh!” exclaimed the revivified Mr. Spratt. “Where 
have you been at?” 

“That’s my business,” snapped Anderson. te poets 

“All I got to say is that you ought to be attendin’ to it, if it’s 
your business,” said Newt loftily. “You're the Marshal of this 
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here town, aint you? And everybody in town knows that Jake 
Miller is dead except you! You're a fine marshal.” There was 
withering scorn in Newt’s voice. He even manifested.an inclination 
to walk off and leave the Marshal without further enlightenment. 

Anderson made a valiant effort to conceal his astonishment. 
Assuming a more or less indifferent air, he calmly remarked: 

“I knowed Jake was a little under the weather, but I didn’t 
think it was serious. When did he die?” 

“He didn’t die,” said Newt. “He hung himself.” 

“What's that?” gasped Anderson, his jaw sagging. 

“Hung himself sometime last night,” went on Newt joyously. 
“From a rafter in Ed Higgins’ livery-stable! With a clothes‘line! 
Kicked a stepladder out from under himself! Why, even Uncle Dad 
Simms has heard about it. Ed found him when he went out to— 
Wait a second! I’m going your way. What’s the rush? He’s 
been dead six or eight hours. He can’t escape. He’s down in 
Hawkins’ undertaking place. Hey! You. dropped your pipe. 
Don’t you want it any—” 

“If you’re goin’ my way, you'll have to run,” called out Mar- 
shal Crow as he unlimbered his long legs and made for the mouth 
of the alley. 

Newt made no attempt to follow, and Marshal Crow’s long 
strides soon carried him to the corner of Maple Street, where he 
made a sharp turn to the right, shooting a swift look over his 
shoulder as he did so. His late companion was leaning against a 
tree. Satisfied that he had completely thrown Mr. Spratt off the 
trail, Anderson took a short-cut through Justice of the Peace 
Robb’s front and back yards and eventually emerged into Main 
Street, where he slackened his pace to a dignified saunter. 

He caught sight of Alf Reesling, the reformed town drunkard, 
holding conversation from the sidewalk with some one in a second- 
story window of Mrs. Judy O’Ryan’s boarding-house, half a block 
away. 










“Brace up! All is not lost. 
Will you do exactly what I tell 
you to do?” “I hope you aint 
goin’ to tell me to jump in the 
mill-race.” 


“Hello!” shouted Alf, discovering the Marshal. “Here he comes 
now. Where you been all morning, Andy? I been huntin’ every- 
where for you. Something horrible has happened.” 

The Marshal stopped, and gazed upon Alf with mild interest. 
He nodded carelessly to Mrs. O’Ryan in the upstairs window, 
and addressed the following significant remark to Alf: 

“T guess I’ve got Jake’s motive purty well established, Alf. You 
needn’t ask me what I’ve unearthed, because I wont tell, you. 
—It’s a nice day, aint it, Judy?” , 

Before Mrs. O’Ryan could affirm or deny this polite bit of 
information, Alf cried out: 
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“You don’t mean to say you know about it?” 

“The rain yesterday and day before has brought your lilacs 
out splendid, Judy,” said Anderson, ignoring him. 

“IT was up to your house before eight o'clock, and your wife 
said you'd gone out in the country to practice your new Decora- 
tion Day speech, Anderson. How in thunder did you find out 
about Jake?” 

Marshal Crow turned upon the speaker with some severity. 
here, Alf, are you tryin’ to act like Newt Spratt?” 

That was a deadly insult to Alf. 

“What do you mean?” he demanded hotly. 

“Nothin’, except that Newt had the same kind of an idee in his 
head that you seem to have got into yours. Next time you see 
Newt, you tell him I been laughin’ myself avout sick over the way 
I foo'ed him—the blamed iggoramus.” Having planted a seed 
that was intended to bear the fruit of justification, the venerable 
Marshal decided that now was the time to prepare himself against 
anything further in the shape of surprise. So he linked arms with 
Alf and started off down the street. 

“Now, see here, Alf,” he began somewhat sternly, “I wont 
stand for any beatin’ about the bush from you. You got to tell 
me the whole truth an’ nothin’ but the truth, and if your story 
hangs together and agrees with what I’ve already worked out, I’il 
see that you get fair treatment and—” 

Alf stopped short. ‘What in sassafras are you talkin’ about? 
What story?” 

“Begin at the beginnin’, and tell me where you was last night, 
and early this morning, and where and when you last saw Jake 
Miller.” 


“See 


HE Marshal’s manner was decidedly accusative, al- 

though tempered by sadness. Something in his voice 
betrayed an ill-concealed regret that this lifelong friend had got 
himself so seriously entangled in the Jacob Miller affair. 

“Where was I last night and this morning?” repeated the aston- 
ished Alf. 

“Precisely,” said Anderson, tightening his grip on Alf’s arm. 

“In bed,” said Alf succinctly. 

“Come, .now,” warned the Marshal, ‘“—none of that! I want 
the truth out of you. When did you last see Jake Miller—and 
what was he doing?” 

“IT saw him about half an hour ago, and he wasn't doin’ any- 
thing.” 

“I mean, before he come to his untimely end.” ; 

“T doa't know what you're drivin’ at, but if it gives you any 
satisfaction, I c’n say that the last time I saw him alive was yes- 
terday afternoon about four o’clock. He was unloadin’ some baled 
hay over at Ed’s feed-yard, and—that’s all.” 

“How was he actin’?” 

“He was actin’ like a-man unloadin’ hay.” 

“Did he appear to have anything on his mind? 
thing more than usual?” 

“Couldn't say.” 

“Did he look pale or upset-like?” 

“I kinder thought—afterwards—that he did look a leetle pale. 
Sort of as if he’d eat something that didn’t agree with him.” 

“T see. Well, go on.” 

“Go on what?” 

“Tellin’ me. Where did you next see him?” 

“Oh, there was a lot of people saw him after I did. Why 
don’t you ask them?” 

“Answer my. question.” 

“I didn’t see him again until about half-past seven this morning. 
He was hangin’ from a rafter in Ed’s stable. My God, it was 
awful! I know I'll dream about Jake for the next hundred years.” 

“Did he have a rope around his neck?” 

“No, he didn’t.” 

Anderson started. This was an unexpected reply. 

“Well—what did he have around his neck?” 

“A halter-strap.” 

“You—you're sure about that?” 

“Positive.” 

“I see. So far, your story jibes with the facts. Now, answer 
me this question. When and where did you help Jake Miller 
write that note of farewell?” 

“What?” gasped Alf. 

“You heard me.” 

“T didn’t help him write any note.” 

“You didn’t?” 

“Nobody helped him write it.” 

“How do you know that, sir?” 


I mean any- 


“Do you mean to teil me that Jake left a farewell note?” 

“I’m not sayin’ whether he did or not. You don’t mean to claim 
that he didn’t leave one, do you?” 

“Tf he did, nobody that I know of has laid eyes on it.” 

Anderson smiled mysteriously. ‘‘Well, we’ll drop that feature 
of the case temporarily. You was quite a friend of Jake Miller's 
wasn’t you?” 

“Off and on,” said Alf. ‘Same as you was,” he added quickly, 

“What reason did he ever give you for wantin’ to take his own 
life? Think carefully, now—and nothing but the truth, mind 
you.” 

“The only thing I ever heard him say that sounded suspicioyy 
was when he told a crowd of us at Lamson’s one nigh: that if 
this here prohibition went into effect, he’d like to have some one 
telegraph his sister in Buffalo so’s she could come on and claim 
his remains.” 

“But he wasn’t a drinkin’ man, Alf, and you know it.” 

“I know, but he always said he was lookin’ forward to the day 
when he could afford to get as drunk as he thought he’d like to be, 
He was a droll sort of cuss, Jake was. He claimed he'd been 
savin’ up his appetite and his money for nearly three years so’s 
he could see which would last the longest in a finish fight.” 

“Was you present when he was cut down?” 

“I was.” 

“Aha! That’s what I’m tryin’ to get at. Who cut the rope?” 

“It wasn’t a rope—it was a hitchin’-strap. An’ nobody cut it, 
come to think of it. It was a perfectly good strap, so two or 
three of us held Jake’s body up so’s Ed Higgins could untie it from 
the rafter.” 

“And then what.” 

“Old man Hawkins and Doc Brown said he’d been dead five or 
six hours.” 

“T see. What did Doc say he died of?” 

Alf stared at him in amazement. “He died of bein’ hung to a 
rafter.” 

Marshal Crow cleared his throat, and was ominously silent for 
fifteen or twenty paces. When he next spoke, it was with the 
deepest gravity. There was a dark significance in the look he fixed 
upon Alf. 

“Is there any proof that Jake Miller wasn’t dead long before 
he was strung up to that rafter?” 

“What’s that?” gasped Alf, once more coming to a sudden 
stop. 

“It’s a matter I can’t discuss with anybody at present,” said 
Anderson curtly. 

“Have—have you deduced something important, Anderson?” im- 
plored Alf eagerly. “Is there evidence of foul play?” 

“That’s my business,” said Anderson. “Come on. Don’t stand 
there with your mouth open like that. He’s still over at Hawkins’ 
place, is he? I been workin’ on the quiet all by myself since 
early this morning, an’ I don’t know just what’s been happ’nin’ 
around here for the last couple of hours.” 

“He was there the last I keard of him,” said Alf. 

“Well, you’ve given a purty good account of yourself, Alf, an’ 
unless something turns up to change my present opinion, you are 
free to come an’ go as you please.” 

“See here, you blamed old hayseed, what do you mean by 
actin’ as if I had anything to do with Jake Mil—” 

“You don’t know what you're doing when you're drunk, Alf 
Reesling.” 

“But I aint been drunk for twenty-five years, you blamed old—” 

“That remains to be seen,” interrupted Anderson sternly. “Now, 
don’t talk any more. I want to think.” 


AVING obtained certain desirable facts in connection 

with the taking-off of Jacob Miller, Marshal Crow ven- 
tured confidently into the business section of the town. He was 
now in a position to discuss the occurrence with equanimity—in 
fact, with indifference. Moreover, he could account for his physi- 
cal absence from the center of the stage, so to speak, by reminding 
all would-be critics that he was mentally on the job long before 
Ed Higgins made the gruesome discovery. In other words, it 
served his purpose to “lie low” and observe, from well-calculated 
obscurity, the progress of events. 

Now, Tinkletown had not experienced the shock and thrill of 
suicide in a great many years. Sundry citizens had met death in 
an accidental way, and others had suddenly died of old age, but 
no one had intentionally shuffled off since Jasper Wiggins sut- 
ceeded in completing a hitherto unsuccessful life by pulling the 
trigger of a single-barreled shotgun with his big toe, back in the 
fall of 83. 
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By George Barr McCutcheon 


The horrendous act of Jacob Miller, therefore, created a sen- 
sation. Tinkletown was agog with excitement and awe. Every- 
body was talking about Jake. He was, by all odds, the most 
important man in town. Alive, he had been perhaps the least 
important. He was the sort of citizen you always think of last when 
trying to make a mental census of the people you know by sight. 

Once, and only once, had Jake 
seen his name in the columns 
of the Banner, and he was so 
impressed that he cut the article 
out of the paper and pasted it 
under the sweatband of his best 
hat. It happened to be the 
obituary notice of a farmer 
bearing the same name, but that 
made no difference to Jake; he 
was vicariously honored, at any 
rate, by having his name in print 
—and in rather large type, at 
that. 
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And now he was to have at least half a page in the Banner, 
with his name in large letters, double column, something like this: 


JAKE MILLER HANGS HIMSELF!!! 


_ Column after column of Jake Miller, and he not there to re- 
Joice! Jake Miller on the front page, crowding out the news 
from Paris and Washington, displacing local society items, shov- 
ing the ordinary obituaries out of their hallowed corners, con- 
ting space that belonged to the Lady Maccabees and other 
lodges, supplanting thoughtfully prepared matter in the editorial 
column—why, the next issue of the Banner would be a Jake Miller 
number from beginning to end. And Jake not there to enjoy it! 
Jake had been, to be sure, a more or less stationary inhabitant 
of Tinkletown for about three years. He had taken up his 
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residence there without really having had the slightest intention or 
desire to do so. In fact, he would have been safely out of the 
village in another ten minutes if Mrs. Abbie Nixon hadn’t missed 
the blackberry pie from the kitchen window-sill, where she had 
set it out to cool—and even then he might have got away if he 
had had a handkerchief or something with which to remove the 
damning stains from his lips and chin. But in his haste he used 
the back of his hand, and—well, Justice of the Peace Robb sent 
him to the calaboose for thirty days; and that’s how Jake became 
a resident of Tinkletown. 

At the trial he was so shamelessly complimentary about Mrs. 
Nixon’s pie that the prosecuting witness came very near to per- 
juring herself in order to show her appreciation. The dignity of 
the law was preserved only by Jake’s unshaken resolution to plead 
guilty to the charge of feloniously eating one blackberry pie with 
never-to-be-forgotten relish. Mrs. Nixon was so impressed by 
Jake’s honesty that. she 
made a practice of send- 
ing a pie to him every 
baking-day during the 
period of his incarceration, 
but when approached by 
two or three citizens with 
the proposal that she join 
with them in providing the 
fellow with work as a sort 
of community handy-man, 
she refused to consider the 
matter at all because most 
of her silver had come 
down from her grand- 
mother, and she wouldn’t 
part with it for anything. 


* ™,, 









The search was a most dili 
one. There was some of 
, ripping off a section of the roof, 


For one who had never laid eyes on the village of Tinkletown 
up to the day of his arrest, Jake Miller revealed the most aston- 
ishing sense of civic pride. The first thing he did after being 
safely locked up was to whitewash the interior of his residence. 
(The town board furnished a rather thin mixture of slaked lime and 
water, borrowed a whitewash brush from Ebenezer January and 
got off with a total cost of about eighty-five cents.) He also 
repaired several windows in the calaboose by stuffing newspapers 
into the broken panes, remodeled the entire heating system with 
a little stove-polish, put two or three locks in order, and once, on 
finding that it was possible to remove a grating from one of the 
windows, crawled out of his place of confinement and mowed the 
grassplot in front of the jail. 

It was then that the people of Tinkletown began to take notice 
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of him. A few of the more enterprising citizens went so far as 
to consult Justice Robb about extending Jake’s sentence indefi- 
nitely, claiming that it wasn’t at all likely the town would ever 
see another prisoner who took as much interest in keeping the 
jail in order as he. And when he was finally released, he obtained 
a job with Ed Higgins—at a slight increase in wages over what 
he had been receiving while in durance vile. 

He was a middle-aged man with a large Adam’s apple and a 
retreating chin; his legs were so warped that a good ten inches of 
space separated the knees. Whence he came and why he was con- 
tent to abide in Tinkletown were questions he always answered, 
but never in a satisfactory manner. Even the hardiest citizens 


* soon came to the conclusion that there wasn’t much use in ask- 


ing questions that Jake could answer with a slow, baffling wink. 
He became a fixture in Tinkletown, doing odd jobs for nearly 
everybody, and still finding ample time to attend to his duties at 
the feed-yard. Whenever anyone had a job to be done that he 
particularly disliked doing himself, he always appealed to Jake, 
and Jake did it. 

When not otherwise employed, Jake slept in the box stall once 
inhabited by the prize stallion Caleb the Second, now deceased; 
and you would have been surprised to see what a tidy place Jake 
made of it by tacking up two or three anatomical pictures from the 
Police Gazette and putting in a folding bed, or more strictly speak- 
ing, a bed that could be folded; it consisted of three discarded 
horse-blankets. Quite a snug little bedchamber, you would say, 
and as Jake remarked, a handy stall to have a nightmare in. 

Twice a day, regularly, day in and day out, Jake inquired at the 
post office for mail, and invariably Postmaster Lamson, without 
looking, replied: “Nothing to-day, Jake.” 

A singular thing happened the afternoon before Jake hung him- 
self. He received a letter, a rather fat one, postmarked ‘“San- 
dusky, Ohio.” Mr. Lamson and the loafers at the store were still 
talking about the extraordinary event when the former closed up 
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window-sill. 


for the night, a little later than usual. And while they were talk- 
ing about it, Jake was getting ready to hang himself. 

Marshal Crow headed straight for the Banner office, Mr. Rees- 
ling trailing a few steps behind like a dog at heel. Quite a crowd 
had gathered in front of Hawkins’ Undertaking Emporium, across 
the street from the newspaper office. 

“Don’t foller me in here,’ ordered the Marshal as Alf started 
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to enter the Banner office with him. “This is private. Move op 
now.” ’ 
“But what'll I tell the gang over there if they ask me what 
you're doin’ about the case?” argued Aif. 

“You tell ’em I’li soon have tne mystery solved.” 

“What mystery? There aint any mystery about it. 
it as publicly as he could.” 

“Well, you just tell ‘em I've got a clue, and I’m follerin’ it up? 

With that he disappeared through the door, closing it with 
some violence in Alf’s face. 

Harry Squires was putting the finishing touches to a long and 
graphic account of the suicide. He looked up as Anderson 
sauntered into the back office. 

“I’m glad ycu came in, Marshal,” he said. “I hated to finish 
the story without mentioning you, one way or another. Now |] 
can add right here at the end: ‘Our worthy town marshal, A, 
Crow, was also present.’ ” 

Anderson sat down. He pulled at his sparse chin-whiskers for 
a moment cr two, evidently trying to release something verbal, 
Failing in this, he sank back in the chair and fixed Mr. Squires 
with a pathetic look. 

“Where nave you been?” demanded Harry. 

“Oh—rooting around,” said Anderson. 

“Well, I'll tell you something that no one else in this town 
——. said the other, pitying his old friend. “Are you listen- 
ing?” 

Anderson shook his head drearily. 
this down, Harry.” 

“Brace up. All is not lost. 
you to do?” 

“I hope you aint going to tell me to go down an’ jump in the 
mill-race.” 

“Nothing of the sort. That wouldn’t help matters; you could 
swim out. Now, listen: I know why Jake hung himself, and I am 
the only one who does know. The whole story is told here in this 
artitle I have just written. We've been friends and foes for a 
great many years, Mr. Hawkshaw, and I want to show my appre- 
ciation. I don’t know how many times you have saved my life. 
I sha’n’t tell you in just what way you have saved it; I can only 
say that I should have died long ago of sheer ennui—if you know 
what that is—if it hadn’t been for you, old friend. You have 
been a life-saver, over and over again. And in spite of the many 
times you have saved my life, I don’t seem to have put on any 
flesh. I remain as skinny as I was when I first met you. I ought 
to be so fat that I’d have to waddle. But that’s neither here nor 
there. I’m going to save your life now, Sherlock. I’m going to 
fix it so that when you do die, the people of this burg will erect 
a monument to you that will make the one in Trafalgar Square 
look like a hitching-post. Lend me your ear, Mr. Pinkerton. 
That’s right. Take off your hat. You can hear better. 

“I am going to reveal to you the true facts in the case of our 
late lamented friend Jake Miller. I have in my possession the 
letter he received yesterday afternoon. It is under lock and key, 
and no one else has seen it. While everybody else was gazing at 
Jake and wondering how long he’d been hanging there, I, with 
my nose for news, went off in search of that letter. I might have 
spared myself the trouble, for the last thing Jake did before end- 
ing his life was to put it in an envelope and mail it to me. He 
also inclosed a short note in which he implored me to do the 
right thing by him and put his name in the biggest type we have 
on hand. That’s just what I intend to do. Now, I’m going to 
turn that letter over to you. Instead of me being the one to tell 
you about it, you are going to be allowed to tell me about it 
See? That’s what you are here for now—to show me this letter 
with all its’ harrowing details. Later, when the coroner comes 
over from Boggs City, you can deliver it to him. Now listen!” 

Ten minutes later, Marshal Crow strode solemnly out of the 
Banner office and debouched upon the crowd in front of Hawkins’. 
Several erstwhile admirers snickered. He paid not the slightest 
attention to them. Instead he inquired in a loud, authoritative 
voice if anyone had seen Alf Reesling. 

“I’m standin’ right in front of you,” said Alf. ‘ 

“T deputize you to act as guard during the day over the remains 
of Orlando Camp. You are to see to it that no one trespasses 
within fifty feet of it without an order from me—or the governor 
of New York. You will—” 

“What the devil are you talkin’ about?” demanded Alf. “There 
aint no remains around here named Camp.” = 

The Marshal smiled, but there was more pity than mirth in 
the effort. ; 

“All you got to do is what I deputize (Continued on page 180) 
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THE FAITHLESS 
MAJORITY 


By 
IDA M. EVANS 


Illustrated by 
CHARLES D..MITCHELL 


LTHOUGH not an over- 
imaginative young man, 
according to some who 


knew him, Oswald Greenman, president 
(since his mother’s death) of the Green- 
man Wholesale Millinery House, had 
always fancied that old Dabney Klif- 
ton, of the Klifton Hat Works, a 
neighbor and competitor to the Green- 
man House, had no great opinion of 
him, Oswald. He fancied this because Klifton. 
of the way old Klifton, meeting him on 

the street, sometimes looked at him. 

He thought he understood. And being as tolerant a person as 
Harvard and a training-camp could produce, he secretly agreed 
that between him and the older man there was a diversity of taste 
that made for antagonism—Oswald Greenman being addicted to 
excellent tailored clothes and a facial massage after the daily razor, 
while old Dabney’s trouser-knees bagged like the future of Shan- 
tung, and his crabbed, years-furrowed, triangular-shaped counte- 
nance was a testimonial to plain soap only. But he was surprised 
when the older millinery man stopped him, one glistening winter 
morning, on a glistening corner of the boulevard, and virulently 
voiced his opinion. 

“Your mother’s in her grave—but I bet she aint comfortable 
lying there! Think of it! She spends forty years building up a 
business by the sweat of her body and of her brain—and you come 
along, dressed like a mannequin, and give most of it away. To 
her help!” 

At this attack Oswald Greenman blinked. For quite a while 
now Oswald Greenman had privately been not unconscious of 
some admiration for himself for the big act of his life. That was 
what his pretty bronze-haired wife Annemay—who had been his 
mother’s chief catalogue artist—had dubbed it when, at his 
mother’s death, finding himself unable to run smoothly the whole- 
sale business that old Catharine Greenman, once an immigrant in 
a Chicago railway station, had built and managed expertly, he had 
turned about half of the stock over to his employees, on a codpera- 
tive basis that included dividends, responsibility and labor. The 
plan had seemed to work finely; seven of the older men who in his 
mother’s time had climbed high in their departments, so that their 
years and salaries topped others’, had almost automatically as- 
sumed working charge, leaving him satisfied with fifty-one per 
cent of his inherited holdings and a lessened sense of responsibility, 
as well as the increased sense of altruism with which his action 
had seemed to endow him. 

Therefore he now favored the older man with the somewhat 
patronizing reproach that a person thoroughly in touch with his 
modern, altruistic, democracy-safe-ing times might pityingly be- 
stow on one of a passing, narrow-minded, domineering clique of 
another generation. 

“I did what the spirit of the times seems to sanction,” he began 
oe to explain. “It seemed to me only right that I should 
0 it.” 
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Old Dabney had listened rudely. 
“Shycks!” he.said. “You done it 


self.” 
temptuous heel. 


an angry pink when he stepped 
through his own; 
doors, and he nodded briefly to old 
Matt, the doorman whose blue- 


clothed shoulders were as bulky and || 
rounded as though long years of serv- — 
Matt greeted him respectfully, — 


ice physically lay upon them. 
even gratefully, mindful of the apportionment of stock which, at 


cooperative time, had come his way. And John Stenn shot the 
son of old Catharine Greenman up in the elevator with almost ~ 


ostentatious attentiveness; John too was old in service, and at 


a time of life when the tombstoned foot of the path demands ~ 


dignified thought. 
the wholesale house’s industrial force. 
floor, as the elevator passed upward and its gray-topcoated occu- 


But old Matt and old John were not all of 


pant was glimpsed, a third man, small, fat, black-mustached, re- 4 
marked to the assertive retail woman to whom he was displaying ~ 


the Greenman new metallic plush line: “Well, if this line of 
metallics, Mrs. McKarthy, is the only matter in this wholesale 


house that aint satisfying to you, you’re in luck. Some of us © 


folks connected here could mention quite a few matters.” : 

Oswald Greenman could not hear the remark and did not see 
the shrug. Had he seen it, he might have been undisturbed in 
mind. Otto O’Whalin, general salesman, was one of the Green- 
man force, but he was not one of the seven important ones of 
the force—indeed, some thirty or forty men topped him in im- 
portance, so Oswald Greenman would have said, had be been 
asked. 

















because you was too damn’ lazy to © 
run that wholesale business by your- ~ 
And turned on an old con- | 
Oswald Greenman’s face was still — 


plate-glass front © 
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Not being asked, the young man’s irate thoughts kept them- . 


selves on insolent old Dabney Klifton till the fifteenth floor was © % 
Say, some — 


reached and his office. The old piece of insolence! 
day he’d meet him on the street and he’d tell him— 

“Tell who what?” Helbling, manager of the straw-department 
(which is to a wholesale millinery house what water is to a camel), 


was in the office, awaiting him. The inquiry was somewhat anx- | 


ious, and Helbling, a stocky, earnest-eyed, elderly man, wore a ; 


worried scowl. 


“Oh—” Oswald grinned sheepishly. “Old Klifton just met me on ~ 


the street and told me my horoscope.” 
Helbling was one of the seven. 
the young man had a real liking for him, and he would have gone 
on and told the whole, expectant of a solacing rebuttal. But 
Helbling merely said hurriedly and absently: 
“Oh! Guess he’s pretty nasty these days. 


troubles and his liver, he’s nearly out. 
sconded the other day.” 


Aside from any business angle, ~ 
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“Is that so?” It cannot be said that Oswald Greenman’s tone 
was tinged with Christian sympathy. “Well, I don’t know as I’m 
going to get tearful over his kit of troubles. And he needn't take 
his spleen out on me. I suppose he’s envious of the smooth way 
we here—” 

“Oh, I guess neither you nor I have any tears to spare for old 
Klifton. We've got our own kit of troubles right here in the 
Creenman house.” 


SWALD GREENMAN looked sympathetically at the 
manager of the straw department. “Straw-shipment 
held up again?” 

The manager of the straw-department gave his interlocutor a 
queer glance. 

“All straw shipments are here—or on the way,” said Helbling, 
curtly. “But there’s trouble brewing that I don’t like. Filbert, 
Banahan and the rest of us have decided you'd better know, too.” 

“What’s the matter?” The young man asked this easily—as 
he might have asked: “Sha’n’t we need an umbrella if it rains?” 

Again the stocky, perturbed older man shot him a queer glance. 
“Some of the stockholders, the men you made stockholders, are 
dissatisfied,’ he said dryly. At the queer expression that then 
came onto Oswald Greenman’s face, Helbling held up a quick, pro- 
testing hand. “Oh—not me. Nor Filbert nor Banahan nor any 
of our crowd. You made no mistake in us.” 

“T don’t have to be told that.” 

Helbling nodded slightly in thanks before he went on: 

“It’s that fat, talky. general salesman Otto O’Whalin, chiefly.” 

“Why, what’s he got to be dissatisfied over?” 

“Plenty—according to him.” 

“He hadn’t been here long. His salary, even after I increased 
it at his request, wasn’t as large as some of you others’; but that 
couldn’t be helped.” 

“Oh, I haven’t heard him complain outright about his individual 
holding.” 

“Then what?” 

Said Helbling, and the expression of his stocky face was worth 
an artist’s attention, in its hurt mingling of bitterness, disgust 
and irritation: “He says the dividend this year wasn’t what he 
expected it to be, when his stock was given him.” 

Hearing this, the facial expression of Oswald Greenman needed 
a sculptor. Only in sculpture could his dropped lower jaw be 
given justice. 

“Certainly the dividends weren’t as large as last year, in pro- 
portion to sales! But since the war, labor has gone up, cost of 
production at every angle has gone up, material has been scarce, 
necessitating canceled sales every week—” 

“Certainly,” agreed Helbling in caustic interruption. “The 
whole world knows that. But O’Whalin says the dividend could 
have been increased, with ‘the right handling.” 

“Say!” Oswald Greenman began to get excited. “He’s got 
nerve. Why, he was getting only about twenty-five hundred a 
year when I—” 

“Exactly.” Helbling took over the angry satisfaction of stat- 
ing the case. “He was getting that when you divided about half 
of this wholesale house among the employees, handing him, 
among the rest of us, a fair chunk of stock that’s increasing in 
value all the time. And before he came to this place, he was 
getting two thousand from an imitation-jewelry mail-order joint. 
And now,”—Helbling was red-faced in his exasperation,—“now 
listen to him—” 

“Oh, well!” The younger man carelessly shook off his momen- 
tary excitement. “You, Helbling, and Filbert, Banahan and a 
few others, practically run this place. Tell him to run up a greasy 

le.” 
pe Helbling gave the younger man a slow, strange look again. 

“We might do that, I dare say, only—only it happens that a 
large part of the place has been talked by him into a sort of 
agreement with him. And we seven—well, we might not be able 
to carry our point against a majority unless you, Oswald—” He 
paused significantly, and his eyes seemed to question. 

A second later the worried, questioning gave stony way to 
worried certainty—more, instead of being merely exasperated 

_and worried, the stout straw-manager took on an expression of 
real alarm. 

_ Said the younger man hesitantly: “The majority agrees with 
‘him? Say, that sort of alters matters. I—I don’t know as I'd 

like to buck against a majority of the establishment.” He spoke 
with distaste. 

“Oh, you wouldn’t?”—grimly. 
would.” 


“I’ve been wondering if you 
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“Well, I certainly want everything smooth here. 
majority think—” 

“Yes?” Helbling might have been encouraging a young person 
to recite his alphabet. 

“Oughtn’t a majority to decide? I've every confidence in you, 
Helbling, but—” : 

“If majorities decided,” said Helbling irrelevantly, “the world 
might still be slicing its favorite steak from a human thigh.” 

“But a minority—” 

The older man grunted. 

“In my time—and I’m not young enough to be denied an 
opinion on a lot of things—lI’ve observed that this earth’s minori- 
ties have done most of the things worth doing, from getting 
child-labor laws passed to inventing new and salable spring hats 
for the Middle West. God save this world from its majorities!” 

Then he turned on his stout heel and left Oswald Greenman, 
much as old Dabney Klifton had done a short while previously. 


And if the 


SWALD GREENMAN telephoned to the stockroom a 

minute later. Annemay had asked him to see if she 

could match some velvet held over from the season before. As 

he waited for his connection, Helbling’s voice was heard by him. 

“I don’t know!”—dubiously. “Of course, the line of least 

resistance is always the easiest to follow. And there’s no law 

against him calling it the right line. Maybe he thinks it really is. 
Of course, it has a strong resemblance to plain inertia, Filbert.” 

Filbert’s low, deliberate voice replied: “Right or inertia, it 
may amount to the same thing in the end. And for the sake of 
the years I have been here, I would hate to witness—” 

“Me too!” sighed Helbling in a depressed tone. “But if he 
wont, he wont, and that’s the end of it. I’ve never been able 
positively to make up my mind. Every once in a while he gives 
strong indications of being a force in his generation. And then 
—you wonder if such indications weren’t misleading. Well, 
it’s up to us. We'll go as far as our limited authority lets us go.” 

“That’s all we can do,” sighed Filbert. 

Oswald Greenman wondered whom and what they were dis- 
cussing. For some reason he recalled old Dabney Klifton’s tirade. 
But surely— He began to feel irritated at Otto O’Whalin. After 
all, cause or no cause, the man was upsetting a comfortable state 
of affairs. It occurred to Helbling later that during all of his life, 
Oswald Greenman had been accustomed to taking orders—from 
his mother, later from the Harvard faculty, and still later from 
the martinets of an officers’ training-camp. 

“And I never thought of it till too late,” he confided regretfully 
to Banahan. “But I dare say Annemay Doppy took up the goud 
work where the others left off.” 

Banahan chuckled, though dispiritedly. 
you're right, at that.” 

And in a way, both middle-aged, perturbed men were right. 
Oswald Greenman had uneasily reported to his pretty wife, whom 
he really did not care to fret with business matters, that there 
was some friction down at the wholesale house. Some of the 
newer men were chafing at the older. 

“Naturally,” said Annemay. “New men are always chafing at 
the old. Your mother used to say to em: ‘Fight out your own 
fights. All I ask is results for the cashier.’ ” 

“Did she?” 

rang she!” Annemay laughed low at recollection of wholesale 
strifes. 

: — Greenman began to think that Helbling was a scare- 
ead. 


“Shouldn’t wonder if 


LONG with mildew, Medicine Hat, sea-serpents and 

potato-blight, Otto O’Whalin undoubtedly had a right 
to be. That right is conceded by all of us, if at times reluctantly, 
to all things existent. But right does not always imply a reason. 
Most of the people who knew Otto could have spared him from 
the world, along with mildew and the sea-serpents. Not many 
liked him; his small, fat, smirking face seemed no peg on which 
io hang great affection. And yet— 

“Personally, I simply despise that man,” said Rosy Kuntz of 
the ready-to-wear salesroom. “And I certainly felt like slapping 
his fat face when he asked me to have a quiet little dinner with 
him some evening—and him married! But when he says” 


—Rosy’s rouged upper lip lengthened glumly—‘“that none of 
us dubs here on earth are getting out of life all we ought to, 
being’s we was put here without being consulted, why, you got to 
admit he aint clear wrong!” 

And: 

“T never had much use for the fellow,” heatedly declared Jeff 
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Oswald had reported some friction at the wholesale house. 
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Gerbaum, who had the Minnesota-and-Dakotas territory. “You 
can stick up a forefinger five times—near-beer or real:beer. - But 


does he ever put a finger in his pocket? Naw! Never a move. 
But I’il say, like him, that no matter how high a man’s sales- 
commissions hop, there’s always a gap between his needs and his 
pocketbook.” 

And: 

“Qh, O’Whalin’s right when he says some folks are born rich 
and some are born with an appetite,” admitted Simmons, the oldest 
road man, who was born at a pessimistic conjunction of the 
planets. “And when you divide even half of a business up among 
a big crowd of employees, it don’t individually amount to a lot.” 

“Tt amounts more to some than it does to others,” snapped Ger- 
baum. “And I didn’t quite see the justice of the division according 
to time of service. Because you, Simmons, have been here twelve 
years more than me—” 

“What of it?” indignantly demanded Simmons. “How did I 
share so well? MHere’s Helbling and myself been here the same 
number of years. But because he happens to be drawing. more 
dollars a year than me, him being head of a department instead of 
hustling trunks on the road, he outranks me and is given, along 
with six others or so, authority that makes me a piker here.” 

“If you’re a piker, what are some of the rest of us?” 

“Argument aside,” put in McMersey reflectively, “as O’Whalin 
says, young Greenman still has the best of it. He’s careful not 
to take unwise advantage of it, too. As O’Whalin says, he takes 
pains not to rub any power in.” 

“No, he’s slid it all to Filbert, Helbling and that crowd. And 
it makes me sick.” Jeff Gerbaum scowled. 

The sum of these agreements, and of others, left Otto O’Whalin 
in the lead as far as influence in the Greenman establishment 
went, and put Oswald 


The Faithless Maj 


ing flippantly. He caught a phrase: “The place needs a hy 
Those: seven—say, I bet they’re lining their own pockets, Be. 
tween you and me—” 

The men caught sight of the approaching Oswald and lapsed 
into rather impertinently smiling silence. Oswald went on past 
them. He was not out of earshot when Otto spoke clearly: 

“Between you and me, you can most always distrust any gener. 
osity from those above you. It didn’t seem natural to me whey 
he gave us the stock. I shouldn’t wonder if he didn’t do it tg 
cover up some private watering of it.” 

Well, Oswald Greenman heard it. He decided that in some wa 
his ears had garbled what he heard; but he was not in the bey 
humor when an hour later he attended the State Association of 
Textile Wholesalers’ quadrennial meeting for trade-betterme: 
He had asked Helbling to go, but the latter was too busy. | 
had been Filbert who urged that some one had to attend fhe 
meeting. Filbert was fussy about such things, Oswald had learied 

And not sharing Filbert’s fussiness, he’ was not too well please 
when he was appointed one of a committee of two to investigate 
and report on relations between employers and employed. 

Indeed, when he found that the other half of the committee was 
Dabney Klifton, he was decidedly displeased. Yet he had to grin, 

“Him and me!” snorted the old man. ‘“Well—we wont have 
to investigate—’cause I know, and he thinks he knows, all about 
it. We'll make separate reports.” 

Others grinned, some turning away. 


OMETHING vague and restless, with a dark underhint 
of growing discontent, pervaded the Greenman whok- 





sale house. Oswald Greenman, walking rapidly through a depart- 
ment one day, had to admit against optimism that there was 
something annoying in the 





Greenman behind him. 

In a way O’Whalin was 
clever. 

“I'd like to kick him 
out of the place,” said 
Filbert the credit-man bit- 
terly one day. “He 
ordered a bill sent to a 
woman in South Chicago, 
after I’d personally in- 
vestigated her and her 
bill-beating record. And 
he defied me to prove I 
had more authority in the 
case than he had.” 

Filbert and some of the 
others were in Oswald’s 
office. He said hesitating- 
ly: 

“As long as he’s a 
stockholder, he of course 
has some license to act. I 
—really, I—” 

Filbert and Helbling 
waited to get the end of 
that hesitating sentence. 
When it did not come, 
they exchanged a_ long 
worried look, it seemed. 

James Helbling grinned 
glumly then, and he ad- 
dressed Filbert and the 
others, in a way exclud- 
ing Oswald. 

“After being employed 
all our lives we’re bunched 
all at once as a gang of 
heartless employers, by 
O’Whalin and some others. 
Well—at any rate we 
know how the sensation 
feels.” 

Oswald Greenman 
joined in the brief laugh. 

But an hour later he did 
not laugh. On the main 
floor he came upon a 








side-glances that certain 
truckers and packers 
seemed to give him. At 
the far end of the depart. 
ment he met Otto O’Whak 
in. Otto nodded. 

Two truckers _loitered. 
They seemed to regard the 
small, fat man with a cer- 
tain gauche good-fellow- 
ship. 

“Don’t work your heads 
off, my men,” remarked 
O’Whalin with a shng. 
“Life’s short. It wont pay.” 

Oswald Greenman came 
to a halt. 

“Don’t you think that’s 
pretty poor advice?” he 
asked curiously. 

“Should I advise them 
to work their heads off?” 
inquired Otto O’Whalin 
with another shrug. 

“Perhaps not. But—" 

“I never saw you work- 
ing your head off.” 

The men at. the hand- 
trucks laughed. Oswald 
Greenman knew then that 
he strongly disliked 
O’Whalin. But as he re 
lated afterward amusedly 
to Helbling, the other 


on him. 

“Still, I don’t know 
what I could do around 
this place in the way of 
manual labor,” added Os 
wald in his story to Helb- 
ling. “It would hardly 
increase our annual profits 
if I pushed a hand-truck 

Helbling’s smile was 4 
shade dryer than_ the 
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a damsel in distress would always turn. If he had 
worn armor instead of cheviot, the beleaguered 
maiden would have been sure to discover the gentleness of those 
brown eyes under the linked-steel cap, and it would have been 
to him among all the riding knights that she would have waved 
succor. As, however, damsels in distress are nowadays piti- 
ably infrequent, few women ever did turn to the quiet, self- 
"Bpetacing sales-manager of thirty-five who stood that March after- 
hoon in the long line stretching up to the box-office of Carnegie Hall. 
It had taken Stephen twenty minutes to shuffle up to his present 
Pesition—one only twice removed from the window. In a com- 
Muter such a delay begets indiscriminate criticism. So now as 
he fumed over missing the five o’clock train, Stephen was wonder- 
ig why the girl in front of him should have ever picked out such 
@hat. It was a dull blue felt, and he was not used to hats like this. 
In all the time that he had stood behind the girl, he had not 
caught a single glimpse of the face beneath the annoying blue 
felt. He had, however, discovered a loose knot of hair which 
nd curved down over the mannish silk collar of her shirtwaist. It was 
of. rae fine, very thick hair, far too sunny to be called brown, yet 
\s ar too shadowed to be called gold. It confirmed Stephen in his 
surmise that the wearer of the felt hat could not be pretty. 
But now, as advancing to the point of negotiation, she turned 
t face to the window, Stephen admitted the faultiness of his 
ty. A profile that was clear-cut without being too regular, 
Various in spite of being ever so firm—yes, here was the 
most Provocative kind of prettiness. 
tickets for Miss Beaton, please,” he heard the cool, low voice 
; Saying as he saw her reach toward the pocket of her tweed suit. 
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t's ae ALDERDYCE was the kind of man to whom 
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And then even before she spoke, he caught the alarm in her face. 





Here is a story for modern wives—and husbands too, for the 
matter of that—that may do some of either of them a lot of good. 


CORINNE LOWE 


Ug. [Illustrated by H. WESTON Ley Los 


“Why, it’s gone—my pocketbook’s gone!” 

The man inside the window stared at her with unmoved face. 
The man behind Stephen shuffled impatiently and muttered some- 
thing about women and ticket-windows. 

“Oh, couldn’t you, please—wouldn’t you hold my tickets for 
to-night until I run home and get some money?” 

The fluty anxiety of the voice, the tremor of the delicate upper 
lip—these made Stephen think of a child pleading for some long- 
awaited fulfillment. Before the ticket-seller had time for his in- 
evitable refusal, Stephen had reached out and touched the girl. 

“Please,” said he gravely, “mayn’t I be of some assistance?” 

She wheeled about to him then, and he had a bewildered con- 
sciousness of eyes long, and yet very wide, and so filled with light 
that he could not quite decide whether they were a cool wavelike 
green or a very warm yellow. 

“Oh, thank you,” she cried eagerly, “if you would—how per- 
fectly wonderful! I just couldn’t bear to think of missing that 
Tschaikowsky Pathétique.” 

After they had severally conducted their transactions, Stephen 
found the girl waiting for him just beyond the line. 

“You’ve been so good,” she murmured as she pushed seven 
crumpled dollar-bills into his hand. “How can I ever thank you? 
And now—if you'll give me your name and address, I’ll send you 
back the other money to-morrow.” 

All the time that she spoke, she kept her eyes upon his. There 
was a very definite spell about this gaze, an intimacy created out 
of asking about him rather than of telling about herself. So held 
was he by its vivid questioning that he took out one of his cards 
without ever removing his eyes from the long, light-filled eyes be- 
neath them. It was, indeed, with a sense of struggling will that 
he finally murmured a good-by and walked away. It was years 
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The Good Little J, By Cort 
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Stephen took her face in his hands. 

‘Prove it to me!"* he cried almost 

angrily. ‘You've got to prove it 
to me.” 
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m stain restrictions of activity. It can go back- 


0 silly, Steve. 






By Corinne Lowe 


p ing, Stephen stared at her gravely. As she stood 
legs wind ol hat automobile trip still seeming to thrill 
grough her gray fur coat, with her light blond hair tossed a 
re under the corn-flowers of her turban, and her blue eyes so 
rangely luminous, the man had a sudden quenching sense of 
heir jnequality—of Cecilia's vitality and oj his own thinning and 

hair. 

a at he very gravely, and he felt that he was brac- 
sng hi again. 
Pe poll Cecilia pleasantly, meeting his eyes. ‘ 
For just an instant Stephen hesitated. “Do you mind telling 
me,” he said stiffly, “why it is that after promising me you were 
ning to give up the Newtons you went in to that concert to-night 
i ca r?” Z 
: Satow,, Stephen,” she responded coaxingly, “please don’t be 

1 When I told you that, I didn’t mean, of course, all of a 
Mee [have to do it gradua'ly, and this afternoon when Milly 
ailed up, it would have been just simply insulting to refuse. Be- 
de you know, you really are awfully hard on 
able, Stephen. He wou:dn’t be a bit bad if it 
went for Milly.” bea 
“0h, no, I can understand that—how his wife 
bas dragged him down from the lofty summits 
that his spirit really craves.” 
Cecilia stared at him for a moment a trifle 

The iiony which he occasionally em- 
ployed confused a brain accustomed to going 
straight to the point. eS 

“Well,” she retorted finally, “I think it’s pretty 
mean of you to talk that way about Cable. I’m 
sure he’s awfully interested in you, and to-night 
as we rode home—” 

“Oh, you came home with the Newtons too, 
did your? I thought that was their car outside. 

His wife hesitated for a minute. Then almost 
defiantly she answered: “I came home with 
Cable—alone. Milly had to stay in town to- 
night.” 
oe husband stared from her face to the cluster 

of orchids which she was now unpinning from the 
squirrel coat. In a sudden spasm of hatred he 
associated Cecilia with them—the expensive 
flowers with their lolling, veined petals, their 
almost monstrous beauty of coloring. With his 
meyes upon the orchids, he took a fierce step to 
her side. 
» “Shall I tell you why you went with the New- 
tons to-night?” he cried in a tone that rocked with 
fury. “It’s because you can’t help yourself—you 
tan't stay away from Cable Newton.” 

The eyes that had been so luminous hardened 
with antagonism. ‘Very well,” she retorted with 
a stubborn tightening of the muscles at the cor- 
ners of her mouth, “since you say so, then I 
can’t.” 

_ “No, you can’t!” he cried, still violently. Then 
fuddenly his whole expression changed. “Oh, 
Cecilia,” he cried wearily, “what’s the use of 
Pretending any more? You don’t care anything 
about me. You haven’t any respect for me— 
yes, and worse still, you haven’t any curiosity 
s0ut me. Why, nowadays when you and I look 
at each other—my God, why, it’s like looking at 
@ * Swivel-chair! We know that a swivel-chair has 



















Ward and forward and around, and when we've 
learned that, we don’t expect any more surprises from it. That’s 
What I am—the swivel-husband. You know exactly what I’ll 
‘Say, how I'll act, and there isn’t one thrill of wonder—no. not one 
t in you.” 
_ She stared at him with an expression completed by the annoyed 
tle tugging at her eyebrows. “Oh, I do wish you wouldn’t be 
Of course I love you.” 


gave a bitter little laugh and folded his arms. “Of course 


99 love me—just like that—just the way you say it. You love 


Me, and you'd rather be with anybody else in the world.” 
» Why will you make these scenes, Stephen?” cried Cecilia 


Ma tone of annoyed martyrdom which pulled her fine straight 


pee CWS together even as it pulled the corners of her mouth upward. 


iat $ all about nothing, I tell you, absolutely. nothing. I couldn’t 
eeise to come home with Cable—with Milly urging me—” 
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“Same old excuses for doing what you want to do,” interrupted 
Stephen with a return of his former fury. “Cecilia, you don’t 
know what you’ve done to me! Why, it’s maddening, it’s devilish 
it’s like fighting the mist—the silly, soft, stupid mist that 
looks as if it ought to yield and yet never does—never, never, 
never!” 

His voice had been rising higher and higher, and as his last 
words pelted upon her, they both turned quickly at a sound from 
the side of the room, 

“Whasha matter?” It was Van, struggling up from the Navajo 
bianket and staring at his parents with stupefied eyes. 

A minute afterward husband and wife were half carrying, half 
leading the sleep-drunken fig- 
ure up the stairway. To- 
gether, then, they undressed 
him. Usually a scene like 
this put an end to any con- 
flict between Stephen and 
Cecilia. To-night, however, 
these little ministrations of a 
common responsi- 
bility brought the 
man no_ nearer. 
As he sat on the 
edge of the bed 
unlacing Van's 
shoes, it seemed to 
him that both wife 
and son had sud- 
denly lost the 
power to hurt him. 
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Suddenly ke bent 
closer. ‘fYou don’t 
know what you've 
done for me,” he whis- 
pered. “I've been a 
dead man; and now 
—lI'm alive all over 
again. 






He did not connect this sense of freedom with any particular 
happening. He did not know that already one look of vivid inter- 
est had given him a glimpse of an alternative. Yet when the next 
morning he found a note from the girl of Carnegie Hall; he felt 
no surprise. : 

“My dear Mr. Alderdyce,” ran a fine hand: “I have the feeling 
that I treated you very shabbily yesterday by needing so very 
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little and such unromantic assistance. I knew as I gave you back 
your money that you rather resented me because I wasn’t in a 
turret surrounded by hostile knights. Isn’t that so? If it is, you 
know, you must really give me another chance. You can’t tell 
how obliging I might be in giving your chivalry its full measure. 
—Sincerely yours, Sylvia Beaton.” 

He read the little note over a number of times to make sure he 
was not dreaming those provocative syllables. Who was Sylvia 
Beaton? Did she always write things like this to a gentleman of 
chance encounter; Or did these written words confirm that 
special awareness of him which had certainly been in her eyes 
yesterday afternoon? 

All that day the sense of the note in his pocket was with him. 
It was just as if he had the key to some secret magic garden. He 
might choose to turn the key, or he might choose otherwise. No 
matter! It was the power of an alternative—fully revealed now 
—which charmed him. 

Certainly he had entertained no conscious plan of using the key 
that day. Even as at six o’clock in the evening he stood outside 
the door of a studio on South Washington Square, he had failed 
to plumb that audacious, irresistible impuise which had pulled him 
off from the elevated train at Eighth Street. He could not under- 
stand. It must be some other gentleman and not he who was 
wondering wildly whether Sylvia Beaton were at home. 

For a moment he hesitated. Then just as he was about to 
knock, the notes of a piano floated out to him. In another minute 
the piano prelude had caught as in a web one of those rare, high 
voices which have all the color of the mezzo. He did not recog- 
nize the song. At first he did not even follow the words. And it 
was only one throbbing, poignant cry—the one on which the voice 
ended—that came back to him afterward. 

“Your soul must stand alone.” 


USIC has the effect of solemnizing an impulse into a 

decision. So now as voice and piano died down, a 
shaken but clear-eyed Stephen knew what he was about. If he 
knocked on Sylvia Beaton’s door, it would not be unlocking that 
secret magic garden. It would be locking himself inside. He 
wasn’t the kind of man, he knew, to be content with gay, fitful 
glimpses of a beyond. The beyond would become here, a part of 
him, a demanding daily thought. 

With a tightening of the jaw he turned on his heel. He had 
reached the end of the dark corridor when the door behind him 
flung back. Oh, very well, then! As grimly as he had walked 
away, he walked back to her. In another instant he was in the 
center of a big room, was meeting once again the long look which 
had brought him. 

“Well?” It was she who terminated the look—terminated it 
with a little throaty trill of the word that was purest mischief. 

“Well?” he answered solemnly. 

“Oh, then, that’s all settled,” said Sylvia gayly. “And now 
wont you sit down—there, that one’s the most comfortable.” And 
she pointed to a wing-chair in front of the fireplace. 

He stared hazily at the little figure in the smock of Chinese 
blue silk standing there beside a huge vase of pussy-willows 
rimmed with light from the burning logs. 

“I say,” stammered he at last, “couldn’t you come out for 9 
bite of dinner with me?” 

She met this improvisation with more seriousness than she had 
yet shown. 

“To-night? Oh, dear!” 

’ “Why not to-night?” 

“Because—well, you see, I really didn’t expect you till to-mor- 
row.” 

A little pang went through Stephen. 
dently the result of long experimentation. Then he buried the 

in an answering spirit of mischief. 

“Oh, don’t they generally come until to-morrow?” He heard 
himself saying this, and he had time for wonder. Could this really 
be he talking with intensity and no purpose, with a zest that had 
not one thought of the morrow? 

The long, wide eyes brimmed with laughter. “Ah, that’s what 
you must find out!” 

“But how can I find out anything unless you go to dinner with 
me to-night?” y 

“But—well, you see, I have a kind of engagement.” 

He looked into the lively dubiousness of her face, and everything 
in him rose to meet the challenge. “Please,” he urged, bending 
forward to her, “how do we know what may happen to-morrow?” 

She was still hesitating when the telephone rang. Instinctively 
Stephen knew who must be at the other end of the wire, and 


Her remark was so evi- 





he followed her first words with entirely disproportionate jy 
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lessness. And when he finally heard her refuse the other 
his heart was beating in triumph. 

Half an hour later the two faced each other at the corner 
of a little Italian restaurant on Sullivan Street. It was ng 
those other Italian places with which Stephen had occasig 
experimented—the ones where the table d’héte pursues js 
imaginative way from extinct sardines to a cup of bitter oof 
Instead there were menus that only long custom could contyy, 

“How about ravioli?” asked Sylvia, picking up the card, Qj 
evidently she had the necessary preparation for the occasion, 

“I'd just as soon eat in that dialect as any other,” retons 
Stephen joyously. 













E watched her giving the order to a tall waiter whose fy 

had the settled melancholy of a clown’s. He looked 
her to the brick walls, painted jollily with scenes and mottoes, 
radiators coaxed away the dampness of this winter garden, anj 
noticed that the flame of one of these drew a thin line of » 
about a black cat which sat sleepily in front of it. The cat; 
the light sprinkle of chimes from a street beyond—these were 
last touches to a scene that charmed Stephen beyond words, 
denly a play-world had become real to him. 

He turned to the girl. ‘“Isn’t it wonderful!” he exclain 
happily. “It’s just the way I’ve always thought Europe must} 
She took off the blue felt hat,—the same of yesterday —and 
noted how the lantern on the wall behind her took its toil of gi 

from the small, lovely head. 

“Oh, you’ve never been over, then?” 

“No. Have you?” 

“Dear, yes! I studied music in Paris for years. Then I had 
come back to America and get to work.” 

“You mean you sing some place now?” 

“Oh, no—I have a job in a charity organization. I've real 
rather lost interest in my voice. But please”—and she g 
him a little look, half weary, half petulant—‘“don’t let us t 
about me. I want to know about you—your wife, your busines 
everything.” 

“Why, how did you know that I was married?” He stared 
her with a deprecation soon merged somehow into this gene 
sense of gay aliveness. 

“Oh, I know heaps of things about you. Don’t try to fool m 
The only thing I don’t know really is what you work at.” 

“You’d never guess. I’m sales-manager for the Van Vide 
farm-tractors.” 

“Farm-tractors! Why, how funny!” 

“Funny? How’s that?” He searched vainly for the reason 

She looked at him for a minute with lips that pullc . in rathe 
than released a merry little smile. “Never mind. You'll km 
some day. How did you happen to get into that business?” 

“That’s a long story. I tried to sell mayonnaise-beaters ond 
when I was a kid, and every time I rang a front doorbell I gots 
frightened I ran before anyone answered the bell. Just wast 
any good at business—see? So I made up my mind to takea 
agricultural course and be a farmer—only life I ever was fit fm 
I suppose. Well, when I got through my course, the Van Viee 
people offered me a job as salesman, and I took it because I ki 
I could save up that way to buy a little farm of my own. 
queer part is, too, I was making good—didn’t mind business 
long as I had something I liked in view.” And he stopped Ie 
to linger wistfully with the memory of himself that he best love 
—that of the young man of twenty-three in his cheap board 
house in Utica, making his salesman trips in. a cheap ll 
roadster. 

“Yes?” urged Sylvia, and now for the first time every bit! 
mischief left her face. The long, light-filled eyes were rest 
upon him with a look so soft, so full of gentle understanding, 
all of a sudden Stephen’s breath was pulled violently backwal 
It was a full minute before he could go on. 

“Well,” said he hesitatingly as he turned away from her la 
“then I married the daughter of Hiram Van Vleck, president! 
my company.” 

“Ah!” breathed Sylvia swiftly. 



































TEPHEN felt that he must defend his wife against the@ 

passion in her voice. “Oh, it wasn’t her fault,” he ae 

hastily. “I knew when I married her she would never be the® 

to bury herself in the country. And I was willing—more® 

willing—to give up my one little ambition. The fact 1s, I 
really getting interested in my office job when all at once ™§~ 

jumped me—jumped me over the heads of two better men. 
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“*Listen, my dears, to me 
This label fair to see 

Will bring you food as pure and good 
As ever a food can be.” 





“Mother” praises 


Campbell’s 


And that’s high praise. 

The most practical and “particular” housewives 
are the very ones who best appreciate the 
superior quality, the wholesome “home-y” flavor 
of Campbell’s Vegetable Soup. 

With its fifteen choice vegetables, its 
strengthening cereals, its invigorating beef stock, 
this soup is high food-value and as nourishing as 
it is delicious. 

Keep a supply on hand. 


21 kinds 15c a can 
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how that—other things, too—well, can’t you see how it worked? 
That promotion I didn’t deserve—it just sort of took the heart - 
out of me. I felt I was nothing but a train pulled along by some 
big, powerful engine—it really didn’t matter what I myself did. 
Of course, it was awfully weak of me, I know.” 

As he hesitated with a somber, puzzled drawing-together of his 
brows, she interposed. “Doesn’t that depend a great deal—well, on 
those other things you spoke of?” she asked gently, 

He looked into her face and wondered. Back of those wise, 
luminous eyes he seemed to see an almost perfect surmise of his 
life these past twelve years. Perhaps she even guessed the slow, 
insidious processes—they had started when during the second year 
of his marriage Cecilia’s severe illness had necessitated financial 
help from her father—by which he had arrived at the humiliating 
point where Hiram Van Vleck supplied all the luxuries of the 
Alderdyce household. 

The soberness of that wonder disappeared gradually, By the 
time the dinner had arrived, he and the girl had returned indeed 
to their first gayety. A world of little things—painted scenes on 
brick walls, a cat purring by the radiator, light speeches, the sight 
of Sylvia’s delicate, changing face turned upon him—was tingling 
with meaning. 

Suddenly, irresistibly, he bent closer to the girl. “You don’t 
know what you've done for me,” he whispered gustily.~ “I’ve 
been nothing but a dead man; and now—why, it’s wonderful—I’m 
alive al! over again.” 

Too late he realized that here was a spoken disloyalty against 
his wife—too late, for as he finished speaking she raised her eyes 
slowly to his own. 


HE memory of that one new look was thrilling through 

him when he reached his home that night. As he 
entered the library where his wife was waiting for him, he had, 
indeed, a victorious sense of juxtaposition. Yesterday night it had 
been Cecilia who had come in upon him with separate luminous- 
ness of gaze! 

“Well,” said Cecilia, looking around at him over the back of 
the big chintz chair in which she sat before the fireplace, “did you 
have a good time?” 

“Fine,” answered Stephen carelessly as he picked up a magazine 
from the center-table and began leafing over its pages. 

He had telephoned her .from the Italian restaurant that he was 
dining with a friend, and he smiled now at her uninquiring accept- 
ance of that fact. It would never occur to Cecilia that the friend 
could be another woman—no, her disbelief in his value for any- 
body else was too profound for that. He was thinking how be- 
wildered she would be if she could know of Sylvia Beaton, when 
suddenly she arose and came slowly over to the table where he 
was standing. 

“Steve,” said she in a low tone, “I think I need a change. 
you mind if I run down to Hot Springs next week?” 

Something in her tone made him look at her sharply. With the 
firelight and electric light falling upon her dazzling hair, the coax- 
ing pink and whiteness of skin, she was very beautiful just then. 
Yet the radiance of tint was somehow contradictory. To his in- 
tense surprise Stephen saw that his wife was disturbed. At once 
he guessed the reason. She had decided that there was real 
danger in her friendship for Cable Newton. That was the reason 
she was going to Hot Springs—to get away from Cable Newton. 

He said nothing, but for a minute he was profoundly touched. 
This struggle against something she wanted—it took him back 
to the day of their first meeting, that day when the trouble in 
her blue eyes had called to him to help her. Without a word he 
took her in his arms. Yet even as he held her, there came back 
to him the memory of that new look he had surprised in Sylvia 
Beaton’s eyes. What did it mean? Had his own enchanted state 
contributed its significance? Did she perhaps turn it off and on— 
that look—to every gentleman of a chance encounter? 

Above that tumultuous wonder he heard Cecilia’s voice. “Steve, 
Steve!” she kept murmuring, and the repetition of his name was 
like a prayer said against some wild, dark forest through which 
she was running. 

“Never mind, dear; it’s all right,” Stephen murmured as he 
might to a child, and he put his cheek down on her hair. As they 
clung thus, the strangeness of it all surged over the man wearily. 
Cecilia with her thought of Cable Newton, he with his own thrilled 
wonder about Sylvia Beaton—both of them fleeing from the 
strange and meaningful back to each other! What was it all about? 
Why did they do it? He tried to quench thought in the physical 
pressure of his face on her head. 

On Monday of the following week Cecilia started for Hot 
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Springs. It was on the evening of that day that Stephey 
arranged-to take Sylvia Beaton to dinner. After that night 
his wife told him of her decision to go away, he had broken j 
engagement. Any other meetings with the girl were now, of cop 
impossible. For whereas a Cecilia who broke all her promis 
him had seemed to leave him recklessly free, a Cecilia hop 
to the authority of some strange, invisible voice of righteoygs 
—ah, that made his own obligation! He could not be less yj 
in giving up than she. 


OR the next four days he had the feverish conscious 

of running away from his thought of Sylvia. Neyg? 
find out how much she did care, just what she had meant by 
one long look—the incompleteness of his experience haunted big 
tortured him. 

It was on Friday evening, just as he was getting ready 
home, that his father-in-law came into his office. Stephen 
at the big, blunt head, the big, blunt body of Hiram Van Vig 
with all his old sense of insignificance. Then’he saw that { 
small, bright blue eyes were more belligerent. than usual. 

“Did you know the Newtons had gone to Hot Springs? 
asked fiercely. 

Stephen met his look blankly. It was only after a mom 
that he understood. So that was what Cecilia’s going had meqi 
While he had been honoring her for running away from (ij 
Newton, she had only been arranging to meet Cable Newt 
at a place safe from her husband’s annoying remonstrances, 
wave of defeat more bitter than he had ever known beat & 
upon him. 

“Why don’t you stop her?” snarled Hiram Van Vleck. “Sh 
gonna get herself talked about, running around with that fell 
wrt no good. He’s a swine. The last one he had was a cho 
gir i . 

“Shut up!” shouted Stephen madly, and reaching for his h 
he raced to the street. 

She must—she had to be in. He couldn’t bear it if she w 
not. That was all he thought of as he tore on his way to Syk 
Beaton’s studio. Yet even in the madness of this moment 
noted the man he met on the steps of the old Washington Sow 
house. There was something familiar in his look. Ah, nowd 
accounted for it! The big, sure swing, the Norse blue eyes q 
this fellow were those of Cable Newton. Could he be com 
from Sylvia Beaton’s? Could he perhaps be the very man Wi 
whom she had broken her engagement to dinner? Savagely 
hoped so. Cable Newton—this fellow—already they were 
same in his mind. It was the type—the big, brutal, overridl 
will—that had beaten him all through life. 

His first sight of Sylvia Beaton put an end to that triumph. 
even drove in more cruelly the defeat which Hiram Van Vled 
news had brought him. For the Sylvia of to-day was a vt 
different one from the Sylvia he had left just a week belong 
Instead of the long meeting of eyes which he had been pictunmgy 
there was to-day only a matter-of-fact, almost cool little gram 
ing. He stared down at her desolately. What could it mean? 

It was not until they were on their way to the Italian restaum 
where she had agreed to go with him that the real explanaliogy 
dawned upon him. The man he had met on the steps; 
Cable Newton sort of brute,—it was the thought of that m 
that was coming between them. Fury, helpless fury, moult 
through the aching desolation which kept him from speaking 
they walked. 


WV JHEN they were once more seated at the little com 

table of the restaurant to which she had brought i 
a week before, Stephen spoke for the first time. “Tell me,” § 
he in a voice more violent because it was so low, “who was 0 
man I passed on my way to your room?” 

She looked at him wearily. Then again a litile of the old# 
mischief broke through to eyes and mouth. “That,” saids 
slowly, “is the man I broke the engagement with.” a 

“That doesn’t tell me anything. Why did you break it? 

It was a minute before she spoke. When she did, she 
looking down, and her voice was almost lifeless. All this m™ 
the thing she said more thrillingly unexpected. “I broke t™ 
cause I’d rather be with you.” 

Again came the violent backward pull of Stephen’s bet 
There was only one thing he ‘needed now. It was that # 
enchanting admission of her eyes. He bent to her. 

“I love you,” he whispered. The words seemed there—1%. 
for him to say. The whisper had in it, indeed, no gustiness 
was as quiet, almost. as solemn as if it had expressed the feel 
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AT NIGHT— 


a thorough bath 
for your face 
If you want a skin that 


is clear, brilliant with 
color—let it breathe at night 


INY, invisible dust partic- 
les—always, always falling 
on your unprotected face ! 


In crowds—in shops— in theatres 
—all day long, while you are going 
unconsciously about your occupa- 
tions—the delicate skin of your 
face is exposed to millions of unseen 
enemies. 


That is. why a thorough bath for 
your face at night is so important. 


During your eight hours of sleep 
the skin of your face should be 
allowed to rest—to breathe. The 
delicate pores should be freed from 
the dirt and dust that have accumu- 
lated during the day. 


For remember — authorities on 
the skin now agree that most of the 
commoner skin troubles come, not 
from the blood—but from bacteria 
and parasites that are carried into 
the pores from outside, through 
dust and small particles in the air. 


If, from neglect or the wrong 
method of cleansing, your skin has 
lost the flawless clearness it should 
have—if it is marred by blackheads 
—by disfiguring little blemishes— 
begin tonight to change this con- 
dition. You .caz.make your. skin 
just what it’should: be. > For every 
day it is changing—old skin dies 
and new skin takes its place. By 
giving the new skin, as it forms, the 
Special treatment its need demands, 
you can make it as soft, as clear 





and smooth as you would like to 
have it. 


The famous treatment for 
blackheads 


Perhaps, in your case, failure 
to use the right method of cleans- 
ing for your type of skin has 
resulted in disfiguring little black- 
heads. This condition can be 
overcome—and your skin can be 
smooth and clear in future. 


To keep your skin free from this 
trouble, try using every night this 
famous treatment : 


Apply hot cloths to the face until 
the skin is reddened. Then, with 
a rough washcloth, work up a 
heavy lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the pores 
thoroughly, always with an upward 
and outward motion. Rinse with 
clear, hot water, then with cold— 
the colder the better. If possible, 
rub your face for thirty seconds 
with a piece of ice. Dry carefully. 
To remove the blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for 
the washcloth in the treatment above. 
Then protect the fingers with a 
handkerchief and press out the 
blackheads. 


In the little booklet that -is 
wrapped aroundevery cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Seap you will find the 
treatment for blemishes-——for con- 
spicuous nose pores—for each one of 


the commoner skin troubies. Find 
the treatment that your particular 
type of skin demands—then use it 
regularly each night before retir- 
ing. You will be surprised to see 
how quickly your skin will gain 
in attractiveness—how smooth, clear 
and colorful you can keep it by this 
care. 

Woodbury’s Facial Soap is on 
sale at any drug store or toilet goods 
counter in the United States or 


Canada. Get a cake today—begin * 


using it tonight. A 25 cent cake 
lasts a month or six weeks. 


We shall be glad to send you 
a trial size cake 


For 6 cents we will send you a 
trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap (enough for a week or ten days 
of any Woodbury facial treatment), 
together with the booklet of treat- 
ments, ‘‘A Skin You Love To 
Touch.’’ Or for 15 cents we will 
send you the treatment booklet and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
Facial Powder, Facial Cream and 


-«Cold:Cream. Address The Andrew 


Jergens Co., 1702 Spring Grove 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Fergens Co., Limited, 
1702 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 
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And then at last she did lift 
They were filled 


of years. 
her eyes to his face. 
with terror. 


“No, no!” she cried sharply. “Don’t 
say that.” 
“Why not?” he urged tenderly. “Why 


not?” 
“Because you're too good for just that 
—for being the next man.” 


T# quick harshness of her tone 
stunned him. “The next man,” he 
stammered at last. “Why, what do you 
mean?” 

There was a long silence before she 
spoke again. “Mr. Alderdyce,” she began 
in a very low tone, almost a whisper, “do 
you remember one of those dances the 
Russian Ballet gave—a thing called ‘Tha- 
mar’? No? Well, let me tell you about 
it. There is a woman in the window of a 
tower high up on a cliff. You see her 
lover toiling up to her—to meet the scarf 
that she waves from her window. The 
next morning his body is thrown down 
from that window in the tower. Thamar 
is tired of him, you understand. And 
when the curtain goes down, she is wav- 
ing her scarf to the next man—the man 
you see far off in the valley below. That 
was love to her—the next man. Thamar 
was the true vamp—the one that always 
must be going on. And Thamar, Mr. Al- 
derdyce, is like me.” 

There was a fierce honesty about the 
low-voiced words which took away even 
the treasure of any belief in a difficult 
bravery. She was actually enjoying this 
luxury of confession. As he realized it, 
horror locked Stephen on every side. 
Slowly he turned his eyes away from her. 
He was wondering whether he would ever 
be able to speak again when suddenly he 
felt a touch on his arm, and lifting his 
look to her, he saw a change in her face 
which overwhelmed him. 

“Please don’t look like that,” he heard 
her cry. “I just can’t bear you to hate 
me. Oh, don’t you see why I’m telling 
you—it’s because I want you to help me. 
That’s what I meant when I wrote to you 
to come to see me—it really wasn’t flir- 
tatious at all, that note. I only wanted 
to talk to you because you were good—” 

“Good?” groaned Stephen wretchedly. 
“Me? Poor weakling! Poor fish!” 

The hand she had kept on his sleeve 
tightened. “Ah, yes, good. I knew that 
the minute I saw you. You made me 
wonder so about you—what gave you that 
look. Do you know what you made me 
think of—what you always make me think 
of? It’s one of those brown, grave, deep 
faces the Florentines used to paint—a 
Franciscan brother maybe, his eyes al- 
ways troubled because he sees so many 
ways of being good .he..can’t tell quite 
which way to take. That’s your goodness 
—seeing people, understanding what 
makes them bad, timid always about forc- 
ing your own will because you might be 
standing in the way of somebody else.” 

Her eyes were offering him now the 
purest reverence—reverence for him, Ste- 
phen Alderdyce, the failure, the man 
who had been subdued by every situation! 
He could not believe it. Healingly the 
sense of it went all through him. All of 
A sudden, however, her worship stabbed 
im. 


“Ah,” he cried involuntarily, “you 


con’t think of me as a man, do you? To 
you I’m just a—well, a confessor.” 

“No, no!” She breathed the words. 
“At first, yes—all I wanted then was to 
talk to you; I thought perhaps you could 
help me to get over being myself—being 
just a vamp, a sort of personality-hunter. 
But now—” Her eyes finished the sen- 
tence—finished it so thrillingly that every- 
thing swam before him. 

“Sylvia!” he cried. “Ah, Sylvia?” 

The question in his voice came from a 
new little hope which had been thrusting 
up very gently through the last moments. 
It was this hope which she destroyed ir 
her next words. 

“Ah yes, I do,” she answered with a 
sharp little intake of breath. “This mo- 
ment I do—more than anybody else in 
the world. But it wouldn’t last—I know 
myself too well for that. I mustn’t—you 
mustn’t. I’ve got to stick to Jim Gor- 
don.” 

Joy for his immediate victory, pain for 
its ultimate forfeit—Stephen did not know 
which prevailed. Even through his mixed 
emotion he caught at the name she had 
just spoken. 

“Jim Gordon!” he repeated. 

“Yes, the one you met on the steps to- 
day—the one I’m engaged to marry. He’s 
the sales-manager of the Gordon farm- 
tractors—son of the president. That’s 
why I was so surprised that day when 
you told me what your business was. It 
seemed rather a gruesome sort of coinci- 
dence.” 

“Gruesome! That’s a good word. Gor- 
don just lost me a big contract in Argen- 
tine.” 


GHE cupped the small chin in the palm 

of her hand and looked out beyond 
him toward the painted brick wall. “Ah, 
yes,” she commented, “that’s like Jim. 
He'll always get ahead—he always sees 
just one road and takes it.” 

It was such a description of Cable New- 
ton, of Hiram Van Vleck, of all the suc- 
cessful men he had known! He was still 
brooding upon it when she spoke again. 

“It was a Belgian officer just before 
Jim,” she said quietly. “Adrien was a 
dear fellow—awfully handsome and 
awfully gallant. I had thought I was in 
love with him, and then one day he said 
to me: ‘Do you know you're different 
from anybody else I ever met?’ If you 
knew how it made me, feel! Ah, Mr. 
Alderdyce, there comes a time in every 
flirt’s life when ‘Do you know you're 
different from anybody else’ brings it all 
home to her!”. 

“Brings what home to her?” 

“That it’s a poor game, a boring game. 
You see, I’m twenty-seven, and’ I had 
heard.so many men before Adrien, say 
that very same thing and with the very 
same look. Oh, don’t you see—it was 
like acting in the same stupid old play all 
your life. That’s when I made up my 
mind to marry Jim.” 

“Why Jim?” 

“Oh, because he was clean and strong 
and ruthless—I thought he had power 
enough to conquer me—to keep me from 
wandering. 

Ah, but he hadn’t kept her! For once 
the big, brutal, overriding will—call it 
Cable Newton’s or call it Jim Gordon’s— 
hadn’t been strong enough. “A thrill of 
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triumph went through Stephen. Only the 
next man he himself might be. No mat 
ter! The progression had been from the 
successful Jim Gordon to the unsuccegs. 
ful Stephen Alderdyce. 

But it did not satisfy him, this triumph 
of reading in her eyes that it was he to 
whom she wished to go from Jim Gordon, 
On the contrary, it merely inspired him 
with confidence for richer triumphs, 
Already, indeed, he had taken his resoly- 
tion. This decision made him gay asa 
boy throughout the course of their dinner 
together. And it held him victoriously 
against her last words as he parted from 
her in front of the old house on Wash. 
ington Square. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” she whispered 
then. 

He shook his head and looked down at 
her with a little smile. 

“Why not? Do you hate me so much?” 
The low voice, the wistful, almost child. 
like glance—these might be only expert 
cequetries, but they shook Stephen with 
the longing to take her in his arms. Had 
it not been for his new sense of mastery, 
he would have done it. 

As it was, he looked down at her 
quietly. “I don’t hate you at all,” he re- 
plied. “I love you—too much to be just 
the next man. That might satisfy Jim 
Gordon. It doesn’t me.” 

“Then it’s good-by?” 

“Ah, perhaps not.” 

“You mean you think you might be— 
that I might—” She stopped in a con- 
fusion precious to him because a new evi- 
dence of his power over her. 

“Just that,” he answered firmly. “If 
you ever know that I am the last man— 
not just the next,—I’ll come to you, no 
matter from whom or from what.” 

Slowly, without even putting her hand 
cut to him, she started up the steps. 
Then swiftly she turned about, and he 
read in that last straining look how great 
was her temptation to lie to him and to 
herself. But she would not do it—even 
though she wanted him so much. And 
that mute, struggling honesty was the last 
memory she gave him before she ran up 
the remainder of the steps and through 
the doorway. 


AS if on air he walked through Wash- 
ington Square, hung now with a 
thick, pearly mist through which the 
lights of Fifth Avenue glimmered as if 
on water. For the first time since he was 
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a young salesman living in a cheap board- | 
ing-house in Utica, he had the sense of © 


controlling his own life. 
he was going on. 

The feeling was magically with him 
the next morning when he took his place 
Under a new, 
strange curiosity, he looked up at the 
framed picture of the 1920 tractor. There 
it was—dumb thing on wheels, just like 
any other blooming tractor. But was it, 
by Jove? While his stenographer was 
out of the room, he jumped up and peered 
at it. Dumb thing on wheels—nonsense! 
All that machine needed was he—his con- 


From this point 


quering intelligence to make it into some- — 


thing alive. ; 
“Miss Durbin,” said he suddenly to his 


stenographer, “please get me Lehman's - 


last reports on Argentine.” 


He was going through these reports — 
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THEY CAN BE LAUNDERED TO SUIT THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BABY 


ment must be sweet and clean 
for the daintiest baby in the world. His 
little petti-skirts of finest cashmere with 
sweet baby scallops, the frocks of batiste 
tinily tucked and daintily embroidered, 
cunning negligée jackets of pale crépe de 
Chine and French knots—he adores to put 
therm on so spic and fresh from their Lux 
lau. .-ting. 

And his wool things, so silly small they 
look like make-believe—are all very real 
to him, Not a single scratchy 
shirt—not one shrunken band 
in his whole wardrobe! ..~’ 

‘They’re kept so soft and 
fine with Lux. 


F course, he’s particular! From 
his bootees to his bib, each gar- 





HIS WOOLENS AND BLANKETS 
Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux to a bowlful of 
water. Whisk intolather in very hotwater. ddd 
cold water till lukewarm. Squeeze rich suds 
through garments. Do Not RUB. Rinse in three 
lukewarm waters, dissolving a little Lux in the 
last water. Squeeze water out.. DONOT TWIST. 


Dry in moderate temperature. Press with 
Warm iron. 


Never allow his pretty things 
to stay soiled 

His clothes have to be done so often and 
so carefully—they need the most delicate 
laundering there is. Gather them up every 
night and toss them into a big bowlful of 
Lux suds. 

No matting and shrinking of those import- 


ant soft little woolens, because there’s no’° 


rubbing, you see, to hurt the fine fibres. He 
can wear the most delicately tinted silks with- 
out feeiing the least bit extravagant. Oh, 
it’s so easy to let Lux take care of his pretty 
things — keep eyery baby garment 
freshand lovely! Your grocer, drug- 
gist or department store -has Lux. 
—Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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Cunning woolens, delicate frocks, tiny wraps of silk 

































FOR HIS FINE DRESSES 
Whisk a tablespoonful of Lux into arich lather 
in a bowlful of very hot water. Let white 
garments soak a few minutes. Squeeze suds 
through.. DO noT RUB. Rinse in three hot 
waters. Squeeze —donot wring. Dryin thesun 
Silks and colors —add cold water till luke- 
warm. Wash quickly. Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters. Roll in towel, Press with warm iron. 
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‘“‘He Wanted the 
Woman I Love’’ 


“T heard a shot—I saw him run—and then 
I saw her fall—the woman I loved. My leg 
was broken—and my gun was gone! I had 
only one thought — his strange, astounding 
plots must be revenged—he must die for a 


coward at my hand! He had the courage 
of a lion and the cunning of a rat. He came 
running toward me, when, suddenly —I—”’ 

But the story is toothrilling—too fascinating, 
as he tells it, for us to spoil it for youhere—for 
it is told by the man who knows how to make 
a story the most breathless thing in the world. 


Robert Louis 


STEVENSON 


He makes it so real that we forget every- 
thing about us in the joy of it. He is the 
man whose soul wouldn’t grow up for the 
tiresome things of this old world. It stayed 
always young, having the most splendid ad- 
ventures. He takes us with him in his stories; 
hemakesus, too, forgetthat wehave grownup! 

But it was America who first 
discovered him— America who 
proclaimed him! That was be- 
cause his spirit was the kind to 
thrill every true American— 
because he has put that spirit 
into his books, because they 
fascinate the gentlest woman and 
the bravest man alike and to-day 
Americans love him best of all. 


THISTLE STEVENSON 


25 Volumes 

Before the Low Price Closes 
* For years the lovers of beauti- 
ful books have looked with long- 
ing eyes at the famous Thistle 
Edition. But the Thistle Edition 
was so costly to launch that the 
price was beyond the reach of 
most people. 

Now there is a new low priced 
set of the Thistle Edition. When 
we began to make this set we 
had hoped that it would be a 
permanent institution. 

Never Again at This Price 

But the price of paper, printing and 
binding have grown to a point where such 
an idea is completely impossible. The low 
priced sale of the Thistle Edition must 
come to an end-—-and soon. As long.as the 
present supply lasts you can still have the 
low price. When that is gone the price 
will go up. We are forced to put this in 
the form of a warning. It is absolutely im- 
possible to continue this offer indefinitely. 

Send this coupon at once if you wish 
your set at the low price. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 597 Fifth Avenue, NewYork 
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: a of ROBERT 
Send me, all cha: id, com wet 

LEVIS BEEVENSON'B Thistle Hdltion, in 25 Volumes, 

bound in attractive red cloth, with gilt lettering. If the 

bonks are not satisfac I will return them within 5 

days at your expense. erwise I will send you $3.00 

at once, and $3.00 a month for 13 months. 

















avidly when his father-in-law walked into 
the office. 

“You»poor fish, you! I just this min- 
ute heard. What did you let that Argen- 
tine contract go tuh Gordon for?” 

Stephen looked at the big blunt body, 
the big blunt head. Why in the world 
lad they ever made him feel afraid of his 
own will? 

“Graft,” retorted he coolly. 

“Graft!” snarled Hiram. “Why can’t 
you get in the game then?” 

With his eye upon his father-in-law 
Stephen put his hands in his pockets and 
recked contemplatively on his toes. 

“Poor game,” said he. “The modern 
product ought to be so well-known and 
so much in demand that graft can’t side- 
track it.” 

“Boo!” Hiram whirred the syllable 
wrathfully. “Don’t make me laugh.” 

“T don’t want to make you laugh. I 
want to make you think. Mr. Van Vleck, 
these tractors of ours are rotting because 
they don’t get proper publicity. They’re 
the best thing on the market—” 

“Huh!” snorted his father-in-law. 
“This is just about the first time I ever 
heard you say so.” 

“Well, I say so now. And here’s my 
scheme—I just got it, looking over Leh- 
man’s reports. It seems the Gordon trac- 


tor is better known in South America than 
ours. Now, here’s my idea. Let’s have 
a film made, and—” 

“Mary Pickford tractor! Say, don’t 


ruake me laugh!” 

“Let’s have a film made, I say. . We'll 
show our tractor side by side with the 
Gordon model—our wheels are better— 
we've got the edge on them there. 
Heavens, man, why can’t you see? We'll 
show that film all over South America.” 

In utter bewilderment the small, glitter- 
ing blue eyes of Hiram Van Vleck were 
taking in his son-in-law. 

“Say,” said he at last, “what’s got into 
you to-day, anyways?” And he walked 
away to his own office. 

For some years Stephen had been urg- 
ing a more extensive publicity campaign 
upon the stubborn, old-fashioned manu- 
facturer. Never before, however, had he 
himself been able to get such a vivid 
picture of any such campaign. This en- 
thusiasm, he knew, had got over. By and 
by Hiram would come back. 

It was just before lunch that he did 
so. “Say,” he asked a little sheepishly, 
“how much do you suppose that film o’ 
yours would cost?” 

“That’s just what I’m going to find out,” 
said Stephen, “I’ve just made a lunch- 
engagement with a film man.” 

He watched the big, blunt body dis- 
appear from the doorway. How easy it 
was—how awfully easy! Belief-in-your- 
self! You just touched that like a spark 
to dumb things on wheels, to men with 
big, blunt bodies, and everything changed. 
That was all there was to life. 


"THAT night when he got home, he 
knew that Van was already in. He 
traced his arrival in the usual muddy foot- 
steps across the polished wood of hall and 
front stairway. Stephen frowned a little. 
Van was a more difficult problem than 
Hiram or the farm-tractor. As he sat 
down opposite his son at dinner, he had, 
however, found a way. 
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“Van,” he began, loo!:ing across at the 
boy’s red cheeks and bold brown eyes 
“do the fellows think you're a pretty gooj 
sport?” 

“You bet they do! Why?” 

“Then why are you such a poor sport 
with me?” 

“Why, what do you mean, Dad?” 4 
huge bite of bread prevented Van’s indig. 
nation from being fully recorded. 

“This is what I mean: You know] 
don’t whip you—I don’t believe in bully. 
ing my son. Then why should you bully 
me?. Now, if you mean to come through 
the front hall every night in those muddy 
shoes, tell me you're going to do it 
Don’t promise me you wont and then 
keep right on. Isn’t playing the game 
square—see?” 

“But Dad, I was in such a hurry to 
night—” : 

“Oh, no!” interrupted Stephen firmly, 
“Don’t make excuses. That’s being a 
shorter sport than ever. Think how the 
fellows would laugh if you said you 
couldn’t pitch well because you had a 
sore finger.” 


ys said nothing, but Stephen say 
that the boy was impressed. And the 
next evening when he came into the 
house he heard him bounding up the back 
stairway. Stephen smiled to himself, 
How easy it was—once you believed in 
yourself ! 

The same with his wife. Was it his 
own fault that she had turned from him 
to Cable Newton? Then furiously he put 
the thought from him. He must not 
soften toward Cecilia. Hardness was too 
precious, for hardness allowed him free 
dom to wait for Sylvia Beaton. 

He did wait for her these next few 
Gays. It seemed to him that every nerve 
in his body was straining toward that 
moment when she should call him - back, 
when he should stand—not merely the 
conqueror of the hour—in the big room 
on Washington Square. And each vivily- 
ing minute of his daily life was bringing 
him nearer to Sylvia. Strange! She het 
self had given him the power to gail 
more power—over her. So fervent indeed 
was his trust in the future that he re 
ceived quite calmly that one line of her 
handwriting. It came just four days after 
their parting. 

That night as he stood once more out 
side her door, he heard her singing agai 
the song which had come to him that first 
evening. Hungry as he was for the sight 
of her, that song held him motionless. 
Like a figure with solemn, upraised hand, 
words and music seemed to guard the 
triumph that awaited him. It was wi 
conscious defiance of that figure that be 
finally knocked on the door. 

She was in his arms; her eyes welt 
offering him her lips. Yet as he met those 
lips for the first time, the words of het 
song still rang in his ears. 

“Ah, my dear!” he heard her murmuf 
with love in every note of her voice. “Tm 
suré—at last I’m sure.” 

He took her face in both his hands and 
held it back. “Prove it to me!” he cre 
almost angrily. “You've got to prove it 

She gave a little long, low laugh. “Aby 
said she tenderly, “the others—they all 
came to me. They were afraid of them 
selves—too afraid to stay away from 
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The Poisoned Kiss 


At first it seemed a poisoned kiss—then the bite of 
death. But it was neither. For this woman, whohad been 
so lovely — so innocent— how did she come into the realm 
of the Un-Dead ? Was she the same woman—this fascinat- 
ing, inhuman vampire with hell-fire in her eyes? : 

What meant the howling of wolves that licked their 
lips with savage snarls in that weird church-yard ? 

It’s all in this— the greatest mystery stury ever written 
— one of the 


International Adventure Library 


Stories of Mystery — Detective — Love and Fight 
eee ty wy ly — MeeS WS ice Leblanc 








15 VOLUM 
11 LONG NOVELS 
53 SHORT STORIES 











In these 15 volumes are stories for 
every mood — adventure, tragedy, love, 
comedy, mystery, romance — all woven 
together into big thrilling tales that 
will hold you spellbound from the first 
page to the last. 

You can forget the worries and 
troubles of the day by having these 
wonderful books near at hand to read 
and to thrill over whenever the mood 
is upon you. 


Price Soon to Go Up 


Because we have not had to pay for 
editing and plates we have been able 
to get a small edition of the Inter- 
national Adventure Library at an un- 
usually low price. And we are giving 
you the chance to take advantage of our 
bargain. 

So fora limited time we can offer you a 
saving of more than one-third. But the edi- 
tion may be exhausted any day — and when 
the present supply is gone, you will have to 

pay very much more for this wonderful col- 
| ~ Se-yousmyst act at once to get the 
benefit of our special offer. 

Sending the coupon puts you under no 
obligation whatever. If you find, after ex 
amining the beoks, that you do not like them, 
you may return them at our expense. But if 
you want them at their present low price, 
you must decide soon. Better be sure than 
sorry — so sign and mail the coupon today! 


W.R. CALDWELL & CO., 30 irving Place, New York 
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for a day. They didn’t believe in them- 
selves enough to give me up—never any- 
body but you.” 

_ He tried to drain the happiness of that 
instant, but again—brooding between him 
and his triumph, dooming to forfeit all 
that he had won—the echo of her song 
rose above her words. 

“Your soul must stand alone.” 


[t was midnight when he reached the 
comfortable stucco house set up on 
its terrace, and to his surprise Stephen 
found the whole downstairs lighted. He 
unlocked the front door, and the moment 
that he saw the hall, he knew what had 
happened. Cecilia’s three trunks stood in 
the entrance. And as he stood there star- 
ing at them, Cecilia came running out 
from the library. 

“Steve!” she cried. “Steve! Oh, where 
have you been?” 

She threw her arms about his neck so 
violently that he had to brace himself. 
Both voice and this clasp of him—at once 
he knew the exigency, clamant, appalling, 
which was going to take him forever from 
Sylvia Beaton. Dumbly, without moving, 
he looked down at the wife who had re- 
turned to him. 

“Oh,”—she was crying now,—“if you 
knew how glad I am—I thought the train 
would never, never get here! And then 
when you weren’t home! Oh, Steve, 
Steve!” She was holding him more close- 
ly. To the man there was something 
horrible in that tight, knotted clutch of 
her hands back of his neck. He, Stephen, 
was only there to shut something out—to 
shut out—Cable Newton. 

Defiance of the thing which made him 
only a refuge was gathering gradually in 
the somber dark eyes staring across his 
wife’s blond head. Why must he give 
up the woman that loved him, the woman 
that had given him back himself, just be- 
cause this other woman—this familiar 
stranger—sought him to escape the man 
she really loved? 

Suddenly Cecilia peered up into his 
face. “Say something,” she cried almost 
querulously. “Why don’t you say some- 
thing?” 

Numbly he looked down into her eyes. 
He saw now for the first time that they 
had lost all their luster, that dark circles 


swept down almost to her cheek-bones. - 


“What do you want me to say?” he heard 
himself asking hoarsely. 

“Oh, Steve, what is the matter? Sure- 
ly—oh, surely you can’t think—that?” 


T= horrified little whisper on which 
she ended—it was enough. Stephen 
knew she was speaking the truth. The 
walls of his wife’s good faith were hem- 


ming him in farther and farther from the - 


witchery of Sylvia Beaton. Mechanically 
he allowed himself to be led by Cecilia 
into the library. 

“Now,” said she, pulling him down be- 
side her to the couch at the far end of 
the room, “let me tell you everything— 
everything.” 

“Yes,” answered Stephen dully, “tell 
me.” 

She took both of his hands in hers and 
ressed them feverishly. “It’s so hard-to 
in,” said she at last, and then she 


afterwar 
stopped with a frightened little intake of » in love with me, didn’t you? I put mp 


‘self over then—made what I wanted ¥. 


breath. 


if 
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The pressure on his hands was spas 
modic. And her voice when she finally 
succeeded in speaking came forth in little 
jerks. “Well,” said she, “it was this way: 
I was in the lobby of the hotel one night: 
the orchestra was playing some waltz: 
and suddenly, right there in front of me,] 
saw—him. I had thought he was miles 
away; I had begun to feel so happy and 
sure of myself and—well, there he was, 
It was horrible. My knees began to 
shake; and yet—” 

“And yet?” questioned Stephen. Tp 
his own surprise his voice was no longer 
dull. There was a sudden note of grim. 
ness in it. 

“Well, it frightened me—seeing him, 
but it just made everything—dalive. It 
was just as if the music and the lights had 
—well, come true. You see? ‘And I] 
knew then—” She bowed her head, and 
he had to strain to hear her last words. 
“I knew then what I wouldn’t admit, be. 
fore. That’s all, Steve. Only—I took 
the train coming home the very next 
morning.” 


OW for the first time Stephen realized 

his wife as a part of the present, not 
merely as a figure out of the irrevocable 
past. That she had run from Cable New 
ten while all the time he had been running 
to Sylvia Beaton—through and through 
he felt the meanness of his course. And 
then, so unexpectedly that this new feel. 
ing seemed like a torrent, he was moved 
by something else. The Cecilia who had 
fallen in love with him, the Cecilia lost 
in these last years of full, helpless an- 
tagonism, had come back to him—brought 
by another man! 

Yet his voice when he spoke was vety 
quiet. “Tell me, Cecilia,” said he, “why 
cdo you—like him?” He had started to 
use the stronger word, and then found 
he could not quite bear it. 

“Oh, but I don’t like him. 
hate him.” 

“Well, then, what is his power over 
you?” . 

She sat, hands folded in her lap, look- 
ing down at the floor. “I don’t know,” 
she whispered at last, “—I suppose it’s 
because he has such a way—well, of mak- 
ing everything that he wants to do seem 
nicer than what I want to do.” 

He gave a sudden sharp little exclama- 
tion. Then angrily he caught his wife's 
hand in his. “Cecilia,” he cried, strain- 
ing his eyes to the downcast face, “do 
you remember the first time that I met 
you?” 

She looked up at him, and he could 
see all the tenderness of her nature 
gathered now into the blue eyes whic 
rested upon him. “As if I had thought 
of. anything else—all the way, every inch 
of that trip home! I could just hardly 
wait till I got to you.” 

He disregarded her words, seemed now 
almost as if he were talking to himself. 
“You thought you were in love then— 
with that fellow engaged to your sister. 
You were trying your best to run away 
from yourself. It was that look of your 
that got me. All I wanted was to 
you. You thought at first I wasn’t m 
—shy, quiet fellow—kind of a dub. But 

d—you remember?—you did 


I really 
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CA few simple rules that bring Loveliness 


Occasionally you meet girls who are beautiful without 
effort; but most lovely people are lovely because they 
know the rules. Here are a few simple ones, approved by 
skin specialists, which every woman would do well to 
follow. 






































Db? you want to know why your skin 
Look at the 
cloth after cleansing your face with a 
cream prepared especially for cleansing. 
The dust will make you realize that a dull 
looking skin is often nothing more or less 
than a skin not thoroughly cleansed. ¢ 


The only means of keeping the skin 
clear of the dust that gets lodged deep 
within its pores is the cold cream bath. 
For this, Vanishing Cream will not do, for 
At night 
cleanse the skin with Pond’s Co/d Cream. 

e formula for this cream wa- especially 
worked out to supply _ the amount 

fh ighest cleansing 


is not always clear? 


Vanishing Cream has no oil. 


of oil to give it t 
power. 


e 


Free sample tubes— mail this coupon 











Pond’s Extract Co., 


137*-T, Hudson St., N. Y. 


Please send me, free, the <items. 
checked: 


Sample of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 


Sample of Pond’s Cold Cream. 


Instead of the free samples, I desire 
the larger samples checked below, for 
which I enclose the reqfiired amount: 


A Se sample of Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream. 


A Sc sample of Pond’s Cold 
Cream, 
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YHEN you powder, do it to /ast, 
Powdering in public is an ad- 
mission that you ate uneasy about 
your apjearance. 


The only way to make powder 
Stay on is—not to put on an excessive 
amount—but to begin with the 
right powder base. 

Never use a cold cream for a pow- 
der base. It is too oily. The right 
powder base is a greaseless, disap- 
pearing cream. Take just a little 

Pond’s Vanishing Cream on your 
finger tips. Rub it lightly into 
your face. Instantly it disa 
pears, leaving your skin pen: 
er. Now powder as usual. Notice 
how smoothly the powder goes 
on—nhow natural it looks. You 
will find that it will stay on two 
or three times as long as ever be- 
fore. You need never again fear a 
shiny face. 





Catch the little lines 
before they grow big 
ye can keep your face free 
of the wretched little lines 
that will keep starting. Oncea 
week iron out these lines. Massage 
from the center of the face outwards 
and upwards with Pond’s Cold Cream. 
If your skin has a tendency to be 
rough and dry, leave a little of the 
cream on your face over night. Pond’s 
Gold.Cream has just the smoothness 
and body required for a perfect mas- 
sage cream. 


PONDS 


Qld Ceram & 
Vanishing Cream 


One with an oil base and one without any oil 






CHAEPING is a sign of carelessness. 
So is roughness. You can keep your 
skin as smooth as rose leaves all winter 
long. Always, before going out, smooth 
a little Pond’s Vanishing Cream ‘into 
your face and hands, It softens the skin 
instantly, so that the cold cannot do it 
theleast harm. It is a good idea to carry 
a tube of it right in your hand bag so that 
immediately before and after skating or 
motoring you can soften your hands and 
face with it. In this way the delicate tex- 
ture of the finest skin will never suffer 
from exposure. | 


Why your skin 
needs two creams 
OVE without any oil, for daytime 
and evening needs—Pond’s Van- 
ishing Cream. It will not reappear in 
a shine. 

One with an oil base, for cleansing 
and massage—Pond’s Coid Cream. It 
has just the amount of oil that the 
skin needs. 

Neither of these creams will encour- 
age the growth of hair on the face. 

Get a jar or tube of each cream to- 
day at any drug or department store. 
You will realize for the first time how 
lovely your skin can be. 
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With all 
her strength 
she fought 
to get away 
from it all— 
the vulgar 
cabaret — 
the mys- 
terious 
beauty 
parlor 
—the 
under- 
ground 
drinking- 
hell. 
Fiercely. she 
had refused 
every bribe 
— resisted 
every temp- 
tation. And 
yet, when there 
came the chance 
to escape, she turned her 
back to it and stayed. 
It is a plot so exciting 
—so marvelously planned 
— so brilliantly solved — 
that’ it could .have been 
written only by the master 
detective 


He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science — science that stands for this 
age—and allied it to the mystery and romance of 
detective fiction. Even to the smallest detail, 

every bit of the plot is worked out 
scientifically, For nearly ten years 
America has been watching this 
Craig Kennedy—marvelling at the 
strange new, startling things that 
detective-hero would unfold. 

Such plots— such suspense — 
with real, vivid people’ moving 
through the maelstrom of life ! 


FREE—POE 


10 Volumes 

To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe's masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. When the police 
of Paris failed to solve one of the 
most fearful murder mysteries of the 
time Edgar Allan Poe—far off here 
in New York—found the solution 
—thestory isin oneof these volumes, 

This is a wonderful combination. 
Here are two of the greatest writers- 
of mystery and scientific detective 
stories. You can get the Reeve at a 
remarkably low price and the Poe Free, 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 NEW YORK 


Out owk thir Coupon 
ee et 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 17 Franklin Square, N.Y. 
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— seem nicer than what you wanted to 
Ww 

Each word of that reminiscence of his 
was adding fresh energy to voice and eye. 
His wife stared at him with deepening 
wonder. By the time he finished his next 
words the wonder had become bewilder- 
rent. 

“I got myself over at first. And then 
I stopped doing it. That’s why you 
stopped being in love with me. No, no,” 
he interrupted her attempted protest, 
“you weren’t in love with me. If you 
hadbeen, you wouldn’t have got interested 
in Newton. People don’t fall in love with 
one person unless they’re out of love 
with the other...And do you know why 
it was—that you got over me?” 

He paused for a moment and then 
jumped to his feet. He pointed to an 
ormolu clock on the mantelpiece. “There,” 
said he grimly, “there’s one of the rea- 
sons. Your father gave us that. He’s 
given us pretty nearly every other hand- 
some thing we have in our house. He 
keeps up our car. He sends Van to a 
private school.” 


SHE started to say something, but he 
broke in upon her. “No, no, I’m not 
blaming you—not now. It’s all been my 
fault. I thought I wanted you to live 
onmyincome. Rot! I didn’t atall. IfI 
had, I could have stopped you. No, the 
truth was, I saw luxuries made you happy 
—I thought I didn’t have the right to 
come between you and them. I didn’t 
have the sense to see that I ought to be 
making myself more important than cars 
and trips to Florida—that I could do that 
very thing if I wanted to.” 

In utter bewilderment she was looking 
up at this new Stephen—no longer a 
Stephen who made angry speeches but one 
who, quietly, firmly, was making a de- 
cision. 

“Oh,” he went on, walking up and 
down the floor, “I’ve been such a fool! I 
didn’t realize. that when I was allowing 
you to take things from your father, I 
was taking away from you myself—your 
interest in me. I saw your nature as it 
was—not as it might be—not as I could 
affect it. Why, don’t you see, Cecilia? If 
you had watched me succeeding, getting 
more and more power to buy you luxuries 
myself—oh, you wouldn’t have fallen out 
of love with me then! But I was always 
such a dub—I never believed in myself— 
that was why, I suppose, I wanted to run 
away from business competition out to 
some little farm. I didn’t know that 
there was something in me—a kind of 
spark—that could make everything dif- 
ferent. Well,”—he took a long breath— 
“that’s all changed-now. Hereafter I’m 
not going to be just the: man you come 
back to from some other man—just the 
husband that helps you over one smash- 
ing big thing in ever so many years. I’m 
going to help you every day and—I’m 
going to help you by being myself. 
There’s to be no more taking things from 
Hiram Van Vleck.” 

With eyes astounded as had been those 
of her father the day Stephen suggested 
the publicity campaign, as had been those 
} Of Van the evening when Stephen told him 
he was a poor sport, Cecilia groped for 
the reason of this change.in man who 





‘| stood before her. “Why; “Stephen,” she 
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asked rather faintly, “what in the worj 
has happened to you?” 

Her. question swept him back to $y, 
via Beaton. Remorsefully he realize 
that in meeting this new test of his powe” 
—the supreme one of bringing back his 
wife’s interest from Cable Newton—}e 
had forgotten the girl who had given him 
that power. A look of reverence—ayj 
in after days he was never to think of 
Sylvia Beaton without it—lighted th 
grave dark face which the girl herself 
had compared to that of one of the early 
Florentines. 

“Cecilia,” said he solemnly, and he sa 
down beside her, “I suppose most -of us 
have some talisman, some early thing that 
made us believe: in ourselves. Lot's of 
times it’s the admiration we get at home 
in our childhood. Now, I never had that 
My brothers were all better-looking, more 
go-ahead, more everything—way back a 
far as I can remember, I got to thinking 
of myself as a dub. Perhaps that’s the 
reason I always took to people in trouble 
—helping them out gave me a little belief 
in myself. Anyway—it’s just been late 
ly—in the last few weeks—that I found 
it—my talisman.” 


ys slowly, then, he told her the 
story which had begun with that-look 
of interest that Sylvia Beaton had given 
him the first day of their meeting. Under 
each faltering sentence he could see the 
change in his wife’s face deepen—just, 
indeed, as her own tale of Cable Newton 
had fired Stephen with a sense of returned, 
yet unpossessed loveliness, his story of 
the girl who had cared for him was giv- 
ing him a new value in Cecilia’s eyes. 

“Ah,” she cried passionately as he 
finished, “but she didn’t love you—not 
really. Vamps like that never do.” 

He thought of the tale of Thamar. The 
next man—how soon would Sylvia Beaton 
be waving her scarf to his successor? 
Even now the wonder gave him jealous 
pain. Then suddenly his face cleared. 

“What of that?” he answered. “What 
if she didn’t? She made me think so. 
She made me believe in myself. Ah, don't 
you see, we first get our talismans. Then 
we learn to do without them. They're 
only made to release something—then we 
ourselves have got to go ahead.” 

The sureness of the eyes into which 
his wife looked suddenly became radiant. 
For, its meaning unlocked at last, ranged 
with him now and not against him, the 
one line of that song which he had twice 
— Sylvia Beaton sing came back to 

im. 
“Your soul must stand alone.” 





CORINNE LOWE 


has written for this maga- 
zine a group of stories in 
all of which her very in 
dividual point of view is 
expressed no less deftly 
than in the story in this 
number. Her second 
Rep Boox Macazine.story 








willappear in an early issue. 
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A PROFESSIONAL SOUTHERNER 


(Continued from 
page 53) 





he leaned forward. Perhaps the memory 
of his honorable youth under the code 
reached out to stay him; certainly every 
impulse of moral self-preservation tugged 
valiantly at his outstretched hand. But 
he did not falter. Running his fingers 
along the corners of the pack, he came to 
the bent card, and felt it give under the 
gentle pressure. With a touch as lightly 
firm as a marksman’s upon the trigger, 
he found its edges. Grasping it so that the 
slight crack in the fresh pasteboard was 
covered, and without looking, he raised 
it slowly. 

Charley Mitchell leaned back in his 
chair as the face of the card appeared; 
Jimmy bent forward and gripped the edge 
of the table. 

“The ace of clubs!” 

Shelby sat down suddenly. His face, 
impassive until now, hardened as he 
clenched his teeth. Had they seen? 
Were they suspicious? 

“Best you can do is tie it, Charley. Go 
on, maybe you'll tie it!” 

Apparently he had “gotten by.” The 
banners of his shame hung upon his 
cheeks. 

“Well, Jimmy, can’t do less than try.” 

Mitchell carelessly took off the top 
half-dozen cards, looked at the bottom 
one, flung them down, and pushed the bills 
and certificates across the table. 

“What was it, Charley?” 

“Just a king, Jimmy. Not bad for a 
cut, but it wont lick an ace.” 

Shelby rose to his feet. 

“T very much regret, Mr. Mitchell, any- 
thing I have said reflecting on your sports- 
manship. I’m sorry, suh, that in fair- 
ness to myself, after we had agreed upon 
only one cut, I can’t offer you a chance 
for your revenge.” 

“°S all right, Judge, no harm done!” 
Then, to his nodding companion: “Come 
on, Jimmy, let’s go home—you look a 
little bit tired.” 

“Good night, gentlemen.” 

“Night, Judge.” And they were gone. 

The Judge sat down, took a sip of his 
“special ginger-ale,” found it flat, and 
picking up his winnings, rose again and 
stumbled to the door. Delavan, after 
looking at him with round eyes as he left 
the place, turned to one of his lieutenants. 

“Funny,” he remarked. “Old Shelby 
took a squash for a thousand, and went 
out looking as if he’d first gone blind and 
then seen hell.” 


ACKING around pushcarts, plowing 

through groups of swarthy, bearded 
disputants, wading through little knots of 
grimy, tousled children, past belated side- 
walk parties, the Judge forced his way 
toward the Baynums’ flat. The tides of 
life that run fresh and strong through 
the squalid arteries of the East Side beat 
against him, and he bore their buffets, 
elbow-thrusts and alien curses patient- 
ly—as dispirited a man as the most re- 
cently disillusioned immigrant in the Ghet- 
to. 

At the Baynums’ door he paused to re- 
consider his delicate mission. A lowering 
row of tenements loomed opposite, but his 
bleared old eyes looked through and far 


beyond them to a little side-street where a 
quaint house nestled in a hollow, with 
honeysuckle still green about the trellised 
porch, and snow-covered trees bending 
above it. 

Past the gray cavern of the hall, little 
darker now than at noon, and up the 
creaking stairs to the grease-black door of 
Joe Baynum’s room, the Judge bore the 
radiant vision. Puffing, he knocked. 

“Who’s thar?” called the invalid’s 
hoarse voice. 

“Tt’s Steve Shelby, Joe, just a-droppin’ 
in to see how you are,” the Judge re- 
plied, entering briskly. 

Baynum, who had planned to discour- 
age his old friend by sending him away 
with an excuse when he should call again, 
now studied the Judge with inhospitable 
eyes. Shelby, trying to smile cordially 
down upon his host, succeeded only in 
showing a pair of smoke-stained mus- 
taches and a slightly incomplete set of 
teeth, yellowed by much gripping on the 
chewing ends of cigars. 

“Well, Steve,”—with a resignation that 
would have been noticeable to an on- 
looker—‘“‘if you want to visit with me, 
you might as well sit down.” 

The bills in the Judge’s pocket crackled 
as he eased himself into the broken chair, 
and his weak eyes danced. But he was 
too good a salesman to make his gift with- 
out first arousing a “consumer demand” 
that would overwhelm Baynum’s unrea- 
sonable pride. 

“You know, Joe, come along about my 
time of life, when a man’s wearied out, 
theah aint nothin’ he likes better’n to talk 
about old times, old friends, an’ old 
places.” 

“Uh-hm-m!” 

“Hit’s like the soil is to a tree—a 
man’s soul dries up when he’s out 0’ 
touch with the things his life has its roots 
in.” 

“T s’pose so.” 

“Now, just take the matter of a house. 
Heah in New York the’ are houses that 
cost more to build than our whole town.” 

“Ef you don’t mind, Steve, smoke is 
right bad fo’ my lungs.” 

“Beg pardon!”—blowing out the match 
and replacing the cigar in his vest pocket, 
and then returning mercilessly to the sub- 
ject: “But you know, an’ I know, that 
for one of the grandest mansions on 
Riverside Drive, neither of us would swap 
the little places where we was bawn. 
Them was our homes, Joe.” 

First faint as the strains of a distant 
violin, and then stronger, until they 
swelled to the diapason of a great organ, 
memories wrenched and tugged at the in- 
valid’s heartstrings. He saw himself 
again a young man, flushed with the sap 
of life, gayly swinging his bride over the 
white threshold of that little home. He 
blinked down upon his talon of a wasted 
hand, and a spasm of self-pity shook him. 

“Remember how you an’ me used to 
play Indian in your back yard, Joe? 
Why, my mouth waters now when I think 
about that plum tree in the henhouse cor- 
ner.’ 

Baynum remembered that,-and more. 
He remembered how they had played 


q 


many boyish games, and always Steve 
Shelby, more agile, quicker-witted, defiant 
of rules, had worsted him. And so through 
life, he thought resentfully: he had mar. 
ried, labored, worried and sacrificed to 
make a woman happy, and then to rear 
her child. Steve, a gay and flirtatious 
bachelor, had never spent a dollar but 
upon himself, never worked a day for the 
comfort and happiness of others. Now, 
as a last thrust, Steve had come to taunt 
his sobriety and industry with easy living 
in questionable places, and easy money 
gotten by questionable methods. Baynum 
frowned, and his gaunt jaw hardened. 
The Judge ran on, his eyes twinkling: 

“Yeah, I can jest close my eyes an’ 
see that little old house, settin’ under 
them tulip trees, cs large as life.” 


A LONG train crashed by on the 
elevated a block away, drowning the 
street noises. It purred off toward Har- 
lem, then sprang up again, shrill, insistent, 
nerve-racking as ever. Baynum struggled 
to a sitting position, coughing. 

“Steve Shelby, you know I sold that 
place before I come No’th. What for air 
you comin’ here an’ devilin’ me about it?” 

“How’d you like to go back and live 
out the rest of your time there, Joe?” 

“Please, Steve, don’t be a-tormentin’ of 
me thataway. Please!” 

“Just you and Ruthie, all by your- 
selves, with a little gyarden an’ a cow out 
back, and another dog like Moses, that 
ol’ stub-tailed houn’ what used to lead us 
home from ’coon-huntin’?” 

Baynum could not answer. 
away. 

“Joe, here’s nine hundred an’ fifty 
dollahs. You take this money an’ your 
daughter to Shelbyville, buy back that 
house, an’ live at home.” 

A hand-organ below struck up “Over 
There” and played it quite through before 
Baynum faced the Judge at last. For the 
first time that evening his eyes were lucid 
with. purpose and saneness; and for the 
first time he appeared a worthy object 
of sympathy, rather than of contemptu- 
ous pity. 

“Steve, I’ve been lyin’ heah in bed 
sence early evenin’, damning you for 4 
scoundrel, a thief an’ a waster. I set 
myself up to jedge you; an’ now your 
kindness is only coals of fiah. I been un- 
grateful, Steve, an’ I cain’t take no money 
off’m you.” 

“Well—let’s call it a loan, then. Ef 
you want, I’ll take the house as secu’ity. 
It’s worth the amount, and more.” 

“Not on first moggidge, even, Steve.” 

“At. least, to me it is.” 

“No, Steve, I just cain’t. I done be- 
lieved what I heard about you sence you 
left home—never any good. I’ve wronged 
you, Steve—I allow you was hard-workin’ 
an’ honest, an’ folks jest lied about you 
But I cain’t take your money, Steve.” 

“Fo’ old times’ sake, Joe!” 

Baynum was silent. Shelby pressed his 
advantage. 

“Not even from the boy what used to 
beg fried-cakes off’m your Maw?” 

Baynum, wavering, said- weakly: 

“No—hit must have took you a long 


He turned 
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There is no beauty so easy to gain as lovely hands 


OVELY hands are becoming more 
and more conspicuous. They 
are more and more regarded as 

one of the chief charms of a beautiful 
woman. It is hard to get through a 
single day now, without being judged 
by one’s hands. Badly groomed hands 


' For clean, white 
sail tips, apply a 
little Cutex Nail 
White under- 
neath the nails. 


are move harshly criticized today than 
ever before. And no wonder. For 
really lovely nails are so easy to acquire. 


Here is all you have to do 


Once a week, on some regular day, 
give fifteen or twenty minutes to this 
simple manicure. It.will keep your 
nails in perfect condition. Scrub the 
hands and nails in warm, soapy water. 
Rinse and dry. Remove any dirt from 
underneath the nails with an orange 


stick. Never use a metal instrument 
for this. 


The shape of the nails 


Then file the nails to the proper 
length and shape, preferably oval. It 
is now considered very poor taste to have 
the nails either long or pointed. 


After cutting, smooth off irregular- 
ities and shape the corners of the nails 
with a flexible stee] file. Finish the shap- 
. ing of the nails with an emery board. 


Now fo: the cuticle. Here is where 
many women make mistakes, The 
wrong care of the cuticle causes hang- 
nails and rough places. Never trim it 
with scissors. This leaves a raw edge, 
which gives rise to hangnails and often 
causes a sore or swollen rim of flesh 


about the nail. 


Cutex was prepared to meet the need 
for a harmless cuticle remover. 


The care of the cuticle 
In the Cutex package you will find 


an orange stick and absorbent cotton. 
Wrap a little cotton around the end of 
the stick and dip it into the Cutex 
bottle. Then carefully work the stick 
around the base of the nail, gently 
pushing back the cuticle. Wipe off the 
dead surplus skin, and wash the hands. 


Now whiten the nail tips 
Apply Cutex Nail White directly 
from the tube underneath the nails, 
Spread it under evenly and remove any 
surplus cream with an orange stick. 
Cutex Nail White will remove all dis- 
colorations from. underneath the nails. 


A jewelelike gloss 
Cutex Cake Polish rubbed on the 


palm of the hand and passed over the 
nails gives them a quick, waterproof 


Soften and remove 
surglus cuticle 
with Cutex. Ie 
will leave a thin, 
beautiful nail 


polish. If you wish an especially bril- 
liant finish, apply Cutex Paste Polish 
first, then the Cutex Cake Polish. After 
washing, restore the polish by rubbing 
the nai's lightly over the palm of the 
hand. 


If your cuticle has become sore and 
tender from cutting, apply Cutex Cold 
Cream. Or if your cuticle has the 
tendency to become dry and harsh, 
apply cold cream just before going tobed. 


Give your nails this Cutex manicure 
regularly. Do not expect your hands 
to stay well-groomed with irregular care. 


You can get Cutex in any drug or 
department store in the United States, 
Canada and England. 


If you want a bril- 
liant, lasting pol- 
ish, use Cutex 
Paste Polish first, 
then Cutex Cake 
Polish. 


A complete manicure set for only 20 cents 


Mail the coupon below with 20 cents 
and we will send you a complete Mid- 
get Manicure Set. It contains small 
sizes of Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail 
White Nail Polish, Pink Polish, Cuti- 
cle Comfort, together with orange stick 
and emery boards. Enough of each to 
give you at least six manicures. Send 
for it today, Address Northam Warren, 
114West 17th Street, New York City. 


If you live in Canada, address Northam 
Warren, Dept. 602, 200 Mountain Street, 
Montreal. 


MAIL THIS COUPON AND TWO DIMES TODAY 











Cutex Cuticle Remover, Nail White, 
Nail Polish and Cold Cream are 
each 35 cents. The Cuticle Remover 
comes also in 65 cent bottles. 


Dept. 602, 


NORTHAM WARREN 


114 West 17th Street 


New York City 
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Prarrcr Sort WATER 
For Your UsE 


WATER that will not chap the hands or roughen 
the skin, that leaves the hair soft and fluffy 
and comfortably clean, that improves the complexion 
and takes away the sting of wind, dust and sun— 
fresh, clear, velvety soft water. 


—haven’t you often wished for this delightful home comfort? 


You can now have, from every faucet, water as soft as falling rain- 
There has been found and put in practical use, a mineral which 
Nature has blessed with the power to soften water. 





Nature’s Water Softener 


The Refinite Water Softener attaches to the supply pipe in the 
basement. Water for your use is softened perfectly by simply pass- 
ing thru a bed of Refinite mineral in this system. 

Refinite systems are used the country over, in textile mills, where water of no 
hardness is so essential; in laundries, to save soap and soda and make pos- 
‘sible the laundering of silks, woolens, blankets and all washable fine fabrics; 
in beauty parlors, in hotels, hospitals, institutions, in steam power plants to 
preventoiler scale, and in homes. 


They occupy little space—Require no expert supervision, practically no atten- 
tion—Are easily installed—Reasonable in price. 


Let us tell you about a Refinite system for your 
use. No obligation. Address our nearest office. 


The Refinite Company 


Refinite Bldg... OMAHA, NEB. 
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time to earn so much, an’ I reckon maybe 
you'll need it.” 

Shelby, thinking to clinch the matter 
by lightly disposing of this argument, 
laughed. 

“Shucks, Joe, that money aint nothing 
to me. It just natchelly fell out of the 
sky—I sat in a little game for an hour 
to-night, an’ won that much easier than 
pickin’ it up in the street. You jest go 
right ahead and take it, and when it’s 
gone, I’ll probably have some more [| 
wont miss. Aint no trouble for me to 
get money, Joe.” 

“You won that nine hundred an’ fifty 
dollahs playin’ cards?” 

“TI sure did.” 

“An’ you expect me to take money 
what you won gamblin’?” 

So that was it! The Judge’s lips 
framed an exclamation. He recollected 
the ingrowing, bigoted Calvinism of the 
Southern hills, realized now that Baynum 
was steeped in its strait-laced prejudice, 


) and was fully aware that not even though 


the money would save his nearest and 
dearest or Baynum himself, from death, 
would he touch a single dollar of it. 

“Sneak into my house to offer me the 
dead fruits of your iniquity—want me 
to sell my soul fo’ pieces of silver—you 
—you low-down crook! Yes, you won it 
easy! Cheated, likely!” 

The broken chair creaked in the 
Judge’s grip upon its arms as he rose to 
his feet, his head thrown back. 

“You lie, suh—you lie!” he shouted, his 
form and bearing eloquent of honorable 
indignation. But while the echo of his 
challenge still reverberated down the 
cavernous hall, his chin dropped, his eyes 
lowered, and his voice sank to a husky, 
unintelligible whisper. 

“TI—I cain’t say nothing, Joe, but—” 
he began at last, and paused. 

An instant Baynum gazed up into his 
beseeching face, then rolled deliberately 
over in the bed, his own face to the wall. 
Quietly Shelby picked up his soft black 
felt, groped for the door, and shut it after 
him with a tremendous slam that rocked 
the ancient partition wall. His legs 
seemed unable to support him, and he 
rested part of his weight upon the knob. 

After a moment he took out his hand- 
kerchief, dabbed at his eyes, blew his 
nose with a loud trumpeting of defiance, 
and groped his way to the head of the 
stairs, trembling. Here he found a newel- 
post, and put his weight upon it while he 
strove to regain command of his knees. 


Fes 2 upg the Judge became con- 
scious of a draft blowing through the 
hall. Removing his hat, he allowed his 
perspiring head to cool, and not until he 
had -become so refreshed that the. red 
mists were cleared from his brain did he 
realize that the draft was caused by the 
street-door being open, and also that a 
man and woman were standing in the hall 
below, talking. Their voices, borne up- 
ward by the rush of cold, fog-damp air, 
reached him clearly. 

“Please, Harry!” 

It was the voice of Ruth Baynum.. An, 
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uncertain ray from a distant streét-lamp 
swept into the vestibule;:but Shelby, peer- 
ing down the stairs, was unable to see-the 
face of the man she called ‘Harry. The 
damp fog which the wind carried into the 
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hall was like the evil breath of some 
miasmatic swamp, and he could see only 
the two figures, wavering, indistinct. One 
seemed to shrink away from the other as 
he watched. 

“Well, are we gonna stand here till we 
get the flu?” 

As though propelled by an impatient 
hand, the hall door slammed shut, and 
only a well of velvety, concealing black- 
hess confronted the Judge. 

“Harry—now don’t be angry—” 

“‘Well—why’ve you been stallin’ me off 
for weeks?” 

“Honest, I haven't.” 

“Yes, you have. Why should I kid 
myself? You don’t like me—not a bit. 
G’by.” 

“Harry—don’t go away like this. Don’t 
be mad with me. Don’t, Harry.” 

The door opened, and the Judge saw 
Harry’s silhouette in the opening. It ad- 
vanced a step, then paused deliberately. 
A slim hand darted from the blackness 
and laid itself upon the silhouetted arm. 
The door was promptly closed again. 

“Well?” 

“T—I guess I do care—a little.” 

“No more than a little—huh, honey?” 

“TI guess—maybe—more.” 

“A lot? Do you care a lot?” 

The silence that followed was charged 
with the girl’s misery, and through the 
darkness it reached the Judge. He knew. 

“Uh-huh!” 

Her defenses down, she had sought a 
last cloak for her pride and shame in the 
naive monosyllables of her childhood. 

Shelby had not noticed that his 
trembling hands were gradually tightening 
about the old railing. Now it creaked. 

“What was that?” Ruth gasped. 

“Just a rat; they’s lots of them in these 
old shacks. Listen: I’m gonna bring you 
somethin’ swell to-morrow night. But 
you gotta let me have an answer—sure.” 

“Yes,”—with a throaty, gasping weari- 
ness. 

“How about a dozen grand, great big 
spensive roses, honey?” 

“If you want—to give me something 
I’d just love, Harry—some more fruit. 
A basket ofit, and things to eat—like 
last time.” 

“Naw—nothing’s good enough for my 
little darling but the swellest roses in 
town.” 

“Please, Harry—pretty please! Roses 
wither in a day or two, but I could have 
such a lovely time with a big steamer- 
basket of fruit. It’d keep me thinking 
of you a whole week!” 

“Well, give us a good-night kiss, and 
maybe you'll get the fruit, girlie.” 

In the pause that foliowed, the Judge 
groped softly away from the door, but 
stopped when she paused halfway up the 
stairs. Below, the shut door clicked. 

“Harry!” 

“To-morrow night—don’t forget.” 

“Harry?” 

“Yeah?” 

“Will you get me one of those baskets 
with a bottle of sherry on top? I—it’s 
good for me.” 

“Aw right, honey—sherry on top.” 

“Thanks, Harry. Good night!” 

The street-door clicked shut with sharp 
finality. 

Slowly, like a wounded animal dragging 
itself denward to die, she dragged her 
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weary limbs to the top of the stairway. 
She passed so close to the shrinking Judge 
that he heard her sob. Instinctively his 
arms reached out to comfort her, but she 
was gone. The sickroom door closed after 
her, cutting off the momentary shaft of 
light like a shutter, and the evil dark 
settled again on the fetid hallway. After 
a moment the Judge felt his way out. 


[% the lull between three and six o’clock 
in the afternoon a cabaret singer has a 
little time of her own, wherein she may 
go to a movie, rush down to Fourteenth 
Street to buy a pair of near-silk stockings, 
reduced to seventy-eight cents, cash-and- 
carry, or as most of the girls do, lie down 
and relax to store up strength for the 
evening. 

Ruth Baynum did none of these things, 
but endured daily a long, tiresome ride in 
the subway to see that an irritable father 
was properly tucked into his bed, given a 
bowl of hot soup, and made to take the 
bitter tonic which, childlike, he hated, and 
the mild tonic he enjoyed, blissfully 
ignorant of the fact that to such hardened 
sinners as the Judge and “Harry” it was 
known and despised as sherry wine. 

It is a long ride from Times Square by 
the shuttle and East Side subway to Canal 
Street, and then a long walk through 
teeming Little Italy to the Ghetto at 
Orchard Street. There is plenty of time 
for thought. 

Ruth’s mind turned naturally to the 
encounter with Harry which she must 
face that night. With the recollection 
came panic, and fears whirling dizzily 
about in her brain like frantic rats in a 
trap. Then reason succeeded, and she 
forced herself to face the facts with piti- 
less honesty. For the first time she ac- 
knowledged the hopeless truth, unclothed 
by optimism, starkly ominous. Their 
situation was desperate, and Harry 
offered the only solution. And with that 
realization came despair—the sickening 
emptiness left by the departing of one’s 
last hone. 

Insice the doorway of her tenement 
she stopped short in astonishment, while 
her hand fumbled aimlessly in her purse 
for a key. 

There was a letter in their box. 


But by the time the key was in her | 
fingers, anticipation had died out of her | 
eyes, and the corners of her mouth | 


drooped again. The letter was probably 
only the result of her father’s note to the 
Shelbyville Gazette—a consolatory epistle, 
plous and long-winded, from one of his 
fellow-members. in Pisgah Chapel. 

She opene” the box, turned over the 
envelope, and hastily tore off the end. A 
long rectangle of green paper fluttered to 
the floor, where it lay face up. Twice she 
dazedly studied its legend before she 
could credit the fact that it really said: 

Pay to the Order of Joseph Baynum 
Nine hundred Fifty 00/100 Dollars. Cal- 
cott & Co.” 

Hastily she unfolded the accompanying 
letter. It appeared somewhat blurred, and 

hands trembled, but she read it 
through to the very end: 


Dear Sir: 
We beg to inform you that we have 


_ this day sold for your account two hun- 


$10 shares of Chloride Exploration 
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at $454, per our discretionary instruc- 
tions, and inclose check to cover. 
Trusting to be favored with your 
valued orders in the future, we are 
Yours truly, 
Catcott & Co. 


Her first thrill over, she picked up the 
precious check, folded it carefully into 
her purse, and faced the problem of im- 
parting the news most gently to her 
father. With features composed, she 
slowly mounted the creaking stairs, one 
hand clenched tightly over her hammer- 
ing heart. 

After ministering to the manifold wants 
of the invalid, she remarked casually: 

“We'd better begin packing up to-day, 
so that we can start home at the end of 
the week, Father. Calcott and Company 
have sold your stock at last.” 

“Have what? Didn’t hear ye, Ruth.” 

“Have sold your mining stock.” 

“Ye don’t mean it! Ruth, are ye 
sure?” 

“Oh, yes, I’m quite sure.” 

“Don’t lie to me, or anything. 
couldn’t stand it, Ruthie.” 

“Tt’s gospel truth, Father!” she stated 
matter-of-factly, as she brought out the 
huge steamer basket and attacked one of 
woman’s hardest problems—removing the 
cork from a well-sealed bottle. “I got 
their check in the mail just now. It’s for 
nine hundred and fifty dollars.” 

For a moment her father’s face was 
rapt, as though he sensed at once the 
sights and sounds and fresh green smells 
of home. Then he frowned. 

“Tt ‘pears to me they sold ratheh cheap 
—the par value of that stock was two 
thousand.” 


I—I 


“Well, Father,”—with a crooked little 
smile as she poured out a glass of sherry, 
—“TI guess they did the best they could.” 

“Ruthie, ye aint got the faith ye 
should hev. I hev lived many years, 
and never yet hev I seed the godly in 
want, nor the righteous beggin’ bread, 
says the Psalmist. Didn’t I do right 
when I turned Steve Shelby out night 
befo’ last, after he done tempted me with 
his rotten stolen money?” 

“Yes, Father!”—dropping the cork- 
screw and resorting to a hatpin. 

“T just says to myself: ‘Joe Baynum, 
don’t you have no truck with this sinneh. 
Trust in the Lord, and He will pervide.’ 
An’ I tol’ that low-down skunk what I 
thought of him, and sent him a-packin’.” 

Slipping out, Ruth reappeared with a 
chipped tumbler. Her father rambled on: 

“Hit’s jest in havin’ faith, Ruthie.” 

“You were right, Father,” she admitted 
as he took the glass of Harry’s sherry and 
sipped in perfect innocence. 

When he had drunk it all, he relaxed 
with a sigh. 

“Come over and set by your old dad a 
minute, daughter.” 


GRE perched herself upon the pillow 
and took his head in her arms, lightly 
stroking the thin, grizzled hair. The cold 
winter afternoon sunlight crept in before 
he spoke again. 

“T allow—we might sing that song now, 
Ruthie.” 

Deftly she caught a tear that had been 
about to roll down her thin cheek and 
splash upon his face. Her voice rose, un- 
certain at first, but gaining volume until 
it soared above the raucous bickering of 
the street: 
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—the darkies are gay, 

The corn top’s ripe, and the cotton’s in 
the bloom, 

In my old Kentucky home, far away, 


At that moment, had Ruth and her 
father been gifted with clairvoyance, they 
would have seen the Judge stop at a down. 
tewn fruit-stand and pick out a ripe 
banana. Strolling to the curb, he stood 
by a waiting express-wagon and stripped 
the tawny skin from the fruit. 

Just as he was about to insert the first 
inch of white, mealy pulp into his water- 
ing mouth, two young men, natty, impu- 
dent and jovial frequenters of Delavan’s 
place, saw him. 

“Well, if it isn’t Judge Shelby!” 
shouted one of them gladly, clapping him 
on the shoulder. 

Shelby started and almost dropped his 
banana. He recovered, however, and 
transcended mere recovery of poise by 
reaching an assumption of ease that might 
have shamed a great actor. 

“Gentlemen, good day,” he remarked, 
“Isn’t it strange how we all feel a little 
sheepish when we're detected in an act 
of kindness? I’m ashamed to be caught 
this way, but I assure you that it wont 
deter me.” 

With courtly benevolence he presented 
the banana to the twitching mouth of the 
lean horse attached to the express-wagon 
and watched his luncheon disappear with 
} ag satisfaction written large upon his 
ace. 

Turning, then, he bade them farewell 
and strode off hungrily down the street, 
one hand clutching his hickory-knot cane 
as he walked, the other deep in an empty 
pocket. 
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“No. It wouldn't.” , 

“But in regard to O’Whalin’s capabil- 
ity in making mischief, which you talked 
about some time back, I’m sure you're 
mistaken, Helbling. He’s a cocky, con- 
ceited chap, and I could spare him from 
my young life—” 

“He’s making bets that within two 
months he’ll have this establishment in 
different hands—controlling hands,” said 
Helbling curtly. 

“He says that?” 

“He says that.” 

“Fi’m!” said the other. 

“And nothing more!” Helbling help- 
lessly reported to a middle-aged sober 


group. 


was the day after this that Otto 


O’Whalin late in the afternoon met Os- 
wald Greenman at the intersection of 
the two main velvet-carpeted aisles of the 
general salesroom of the trimmed hats, 
and stayed him with an imperious gesture 
of a fat hand. 

It may be that the meeting had been 
preconcerted by Otto O’Whalin and 
others. As Oswald Greenman halted, 
the two aisles, one leading the length of 
the building behind them, the ether cut- 
ting it in wide displacement of velvet 
and plush shapes, seemed to suck in 
spectators. Salesgirls and salesmen, a 


forewoman or two and a sweeper, some 
truck-pushers and two charmeuse-gowned 
models, some copyists and some of the 
bookkeepers all paused on their way 
across the floor or to other floors. And 
the first ones pausing brought others to 
curious pause, and these others still others, 
till the aisles were half filled. - 

Otto O’Whalin may have waited for 
rhetorical effect or more auditors. 

“What did you say?” repeated Oswald 
Greenman quietly. 

“T said,”—the other put his hands in 
his pockets and with fat feet well apart, 
surveyed the other impudently,—“I said 
this “establishment needs a change of 
government. And as a stockholder, I de- 
mand it.” 

In the rear of the crowd, which was 
gathering additions, James Helbling 
stopped in dismay. Filbert, who was 
with him, faced him in the same frame 
of mind. 

Even in their apprehension, the two 
edged through to be near Oswald. 

“You demand it?” asked Oswald of 
O’Whalin. 

“That’s what I said. Dividends this 
last = f haven’t been what some of -us 

ted.” 

“And you think they would be more if 
you had more to say with the policy of 
the house?” 


The voice of the only living Greenman 
was even, inquiring and courteous. James 
Helbling muttered: “Why don’t he—” 

“I'd like to try,” impudently 1eturned 
Otto O’Whalin. “And I’m not the only 
one. There’s quite a few who think as I 
os If you'll put it to a vote by num- 


“By number?” 

“Yep! No weighting the dice with any 
length of service or higher salary. Be 
cause if we’d all been here the same 
length of time and we were all drawing 
our rightful salaries, we might, more of 
us, be the big guys in this place.” He re 
garded with unkind eyes Helbling, Fil- 
bert and Banahan and the others whom 
the crowd had gathered. ais 

“But” ~ . 

_ “Aint going to be any but’s,” declared 
O’Whalin disagreeably. “Come! Out 
with it! Do you agree to call a meeting 
of all of us and have a vote on another 
president of this concern—or don’t you?” 
“If I don’t?” 


TTO O’WHALIN took his pudgy 
hands out of his pockets and got out 
a pencil and paper. 
“Then it’s a walkout—and a walk in 
to some court.” 
“Why the court?” 
“Court may decide that majority of 
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stockholders has a right to run a busi- 


S. 

“And it may not,” argued Oswald 
Greenman hesitantly. “After all, haven’t 
I, being the son of the person who made 
this business, any rights at all in running 

“J aint thinking about your rights,” 
fippantly returned the other. “I’m keep- 
ing my mind on the rights of a lot of 
others here.” He looked around benev- 
olently at the crowd of listeners. 

“I'm afraid you wouldn’t last long in 
an up-to-date debating society,” rejoined 
Oswald. “You wander from the main 
jssue when you answer.” 

“But this is no debating society. See?” 
retorted the other. 

And at that there was a general laugh 
in Otto’s favor. 


_T Oswald Greenman’s side, Helbling 

turned red. -Behind him Filbert 

murmured regretfully: “I wish it could 
have been postponed.” 

“Oh, the end would have been the 
same,” muttered Helbling. “And to think 
that if only a handful of spunk went with 
the, fifty-per-cent holding—” 

Otto O’Whalin turned to the assembled 
crowd. “Am I right, or am I not?” 

The murmur seemed to say the affirma- 
tive. 
“Are your ears taking it in, sonny?” he 
demanded smilingly of the other man. 

This time the murmur from the crowd 
was an amused one. 

Helbling and Filbert were silent, help- 
lessly. At the rear of the crowd Banahan 
and two other men were talking violently 
but low. 

Over Oswald Greenman’s hesitant face 
a red flush traveled. Had Otto O’Whalin 
been watching it, he might have seen that 
it gained momentum as it traveled. But 
Otto had half turned from Oswald—he 
had dropped the pencil drawn out in a 
pretense of jotting down his ultimatum. 
It had rolled a foot or two on the hard- 
wood floor. Turning, he stooped to re- 
cover it. 

As has been. said, Otto O’Whalin was 
fat. Fat of shoulders, of neck, of hands, 
of head, of that heavy portion of body 
below the back waist-line. And as he 
bent over, he presented the tempting 
trousered expanse so inviting to a toe. 
This was unwise of Otto. 

Oswald Greenman’s face has been scar- 
let with temper. And temper got con- 
trol. He raised his right foot and kicked 
Otto O’Whalin—hard. And since his 
honorable discharge, Oswald Greenman 
had lovingly clung to the larger foot- 
gear which the army trains many men to 


Wear. Fat as was the spot of aim, the 


heavy. sole was quite adequate. 
Otto O’Whalin lost his balance, toppled 


in fat toppling, yapped as he went over: 
“What! 


Wha-a-a-a-a—” 


They 
their own strengths and 
own weaknesses. From this ma- 
jority came at once a murmur, sharp, 
astounded, that swelled and grew. It 
seemed to pause in midair, as though de- 
whether it should become ana- 


Stand in 





*\Helbling, Filbert; Banahan and a few 





others were bereft of the power of speech. 


Not from them came any murmur of any 
kind, though one of them gasped and an- 
other seemed trying to gurgle into speech. 
But the remainder of the crowd, mur- 
muring, holding that murmur in abeyance 
in midair, gave to low sound a poignant 
loudness. And then: 
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A salesgirl—it may have been Rosy| Em 


Kuntz—began to giggle. 
hold that giggle back, but nature was too 
imperious. Though she clapped two 
white manicured hands to a flippant 


rouged mouth, it came, that little giggle, Be 


through the hands: “O-oh—how funny! 
He looks funny!” 

Blaine succumbed to a phrase, Fair- 
banks to an innocent cherry. And after 
democracy is made safe and all Leagues 
are signed, the human en masse will sur- 
render to its risibles as soon as to its 
machine-guns.. Otto O’Whalin scram- 
bled to his fat feet, shouting: “This is 
assault and battery! Ill have you ar- 
rested for this!” But he found that his 
safe majority was entirely ready to 
Charley Chaplinize him, on the spot. 

“Battery! Assault!” he almost shouted, 
in a rage. 

“Nobody loves a fat man,” sang an 
errand-boy safe in the rear. 

“Always expected to see the fellow 
kicked by some one,’ casually commented 
a salesman; it sounded like amused Jeff 
Gerbaum. 

“This was a vicious and uncalled-for 
assault—” 

“Aw, forget it!” shrilled another 
errand-boy. “The boss’ foot slipped; that 
was all.” 

In his discomfiture Otto O’Whalin lost 
his head. 

“No such thing,” he wildly contra- 
dicted. “It was no such thing! I’ve got 
you all for witnesses!” 

But the crowd took their cue from the 
boy. “His foot slipped; that was all!” 
they laughed. 


ATER Oswald Greenman said _ to 

Helbling hesitatingly: “I’ve sort of 
come to the conclusion that perhaps one 
man ought to be a recognized—what was 
it that boy said—boss, wasn’t it?” 


“Exactly,” agreed MHelbling. “Just 
that.” 
“Precisely,” said Filbert, genially 


polishing the gold rims of his eyeglasses. 

To Annemay her husband later inti- 
mated: “Dear, I find I can’t always be 
as kindly and undomineering to people 
as—as perhaps I should.” 

Annemay, who had had a chat with 
Helbling, dimpled: “Of course one has 
to use judgment.” ‘ 

“T could have used judgment sooner,” 
mused Oswald Greenman. He set his jaw 
rather hard; his wife was a little startled. 
For the first time she saw a strong re- 
semblance between it and his mother’s 
jaw. 

But it was old Dabney Klifton who 
caused that jaw to drop in a sheepish 
yet not hesitant grin. Meeting the young 
man on a snow-swept corner of Wabash 
Avenue one snowy evening when every 
millinery wholesale house was madly stor- 
ing flowered and frilled hats against the 
coming greedy head of spring, he held 
out an old crabbed hand: 

“T take it back. You aint too damn’ 
lazy.” 


She tried to| 
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“On the Floor Was 
Stretched a Small Dark Man” 


Dead—as if from the blow of an axe. 
The night before another man had been 


found, stretched dead beside that same 
striped chest. 
What hand had dealt the blows? What 


mystery was concealed within that curious 
chest? Why did those who touched it pay 
forfeit with their lives? 

Not until the last page is turned will you lay 
the book aside; you will be carried breathless 
from page to page, gripped by the world’s 
greatest master of mysteries, Conan Doyle. 

Did you know Doyle has a book for every mood? 
You may fight beside Sir Nigel or share the business 
vilainies of Ezra Girdlestone. In Fly Trap Gulch the 
huge man-eating plant awaits you; you are among the 
Nihilists; you are in Sassassa Valley with the fiend of 
the single eye. One of the world’s greatest love stories 
is Doyle’s and one of the most stirring prize fight tales. 

Fiction enough to last you a year; and to give over- 
flowing measure here are the Sherlock Holmes stories 
besides —all beautiful gilt top volumes, _If you act at 
once they are yours. 


Hours and Hours of Pleasure 
in the works of 


CONAN DOYLE 





The ten volumes were pre- 
97 pared months ago, when labor 
and paper prices were lower 
COMPLETE than they will ever be again. 
STORIES To those who first accept them 
the publishers will present 
8 LONG FREE 
NOVELS The MasterTalesof Mystery 
in Three Volumes. 











Among all the mystery stories that have been 
written, these thirty-eight will live. Anna Kathe- 
tine Green's “Room No, 3"; Frank R. Stockton's 
“Three Burglars’’; “* The Poisoned Pen,” the silent 
bullet and the invisible ray that challenged Craig 
Kennedy's genius; the fearful “Cell Thirteen” of 
Jacques Futrelle; the — but why name them all? 
Only by examining them can you appreciate them. 
But you must act at once: the offer is good only 
as long as the two sets last. 


SEND NO MONEY 
—just the coupon 


Thousands will read this offer. Some will 
be too late Don't have useless regrets. The 
two sets will come to you at once for free 
examination. Send no money; merely clip the 
coupon now, 

RR A A TT 


P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Send me on approval, charges paid by you, Conan Doyle's 
works in 10 volumes, gold stamped. Also the 3 volume set 
of Master Tales of Mystery bound in cloth. If 1 keep the 
books I will remit $1.00 within a week and $2.00 a month for 
nine months for the Conan Doyle set only, and retain the 
Master Tales of Mystery set without charge, Otherwise I 
will, within ten days, return both sets at your expense. 


Name 





Address. 





Occupat 


R.B, 2-20 
SS 
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IT SOMETIMES HAPPENS 


(Continued from page 27) 





on a quest more difficult than that of 
the perfect hat. She was looking, as 
she explained to a collector of books, 
for a gift that would please an artist. 
She came away with some little volumes, 
with paper covers, hardly more than 
pamphiets, for which she paid a hun- 
dred dollars—reprints of the sketch- 
books of Hokusai, those curious works in 
which each drawing is accompanied by 
a geometrical design. Looking at the 
design and then looking at the sketch, 
which by some magic combines an as- 
tounding accuracy of detail with spirit, 
with verve, one sees that the geometric 
pattern is incorporated in the drawing, 
is indeed the basis of it. It is, perhaps, 
to be remarked that Ann had never 
heard of Hokusai, though she immediate- 
ly looked him up in the encyclopedia, 
and that she knew no more of Hokusai’s 
theory of design, or just what connec- 
tion the little books had with it. 

She put three of the small volumes 
away in her secretary and laid the fourth 
casually on a table in the drawing-room, 
where it remained for a week without 
attracting the attention of anyone save 
the parlor-maid, who was charged not to 
disturb it. 

On the evening of the eighth day Ann 
gave her first dinner-party, to which 
came, among others, Mr. and Mrs. Whit- 
taker and Arthur Blakeslee, but not Mrs. 


O’Hara. Nor was the dress wanting at 
the last moment. Indeed, nothing was 
wanting. 


Arthur Blakeslee, happening on the 
volume as a man inevitably happens on 
the thing in a room which interests him, 
picked it up, opened it, and regardless 
of the occasion, sat down to devour it. 
Ann did not permit herself to interrupt 
this process; she took care, rather, that 
no one interrupted it; nor did she men- 
tion it. But Arthur Blakeslee, saying his 
good-by to her, could not restrain his 
curiosity. 

“Where did you get it?” he asked 
abruptly. 

Ann looked blank. 

“The Hokusai,” he said quickly. 

“Oh,” said Ann, “I found that in a 
secondhand shop. -It amused me.” 

“Tt is a fascinating thing,” Arthur 
Blakeslee said. “I never saw it before.” 
He stepped toward the table on which 
the book lay, his interest mastering him, 
picked it up again. “He was the greatest 
designer of all time—look at that!” 

Ann saw a curiously wrought drawing 
of a Japanese wrestler. 

“Tt’s just magnificent—just great; 
that’s all.” 

“T wish you’d take it,” Ann said 
quickly. “Wont you? It means some- 
thing to you.” 

“T’d like awfully to borrow it,” Arthur 
Blakeslee said. 

“Do,” she turned quickly. “Just a 
moment,” she added, “—I have three 
more.” 

She ran lightly upstairs and came down 
again, a little breathless, a little flushed, 
her eyes shining, with. the remaining 
volumes in her hand. 





Arthur Blakeslee looked at her, guj 
thoroughly puzzled, and  immeng 
pleased. 

There was from that time a kind 
secret between them, an intimacy. Why 
she saw him at the railway station, g 
other people’s houses, a look passed fp 
tween them, and she was conscious thy 
his gaze followed her. That sense of }j 
interest colored her days; her vanity {gj 
on the knowledge that she had attrac) 
him as a plant feeds on the rain. Qy 
day he asked if he might call to retyy 
the books. 

“Must you return them?” she ask) 
quickly, and without waiting for his » 
ply, she continued. “Wont you og 
for tea at five to-morrow?” 


















NN received him in the small dray 

ing-room, beside a tiny fire. Ther 
she presented for his benefit the most » 
gaging of all the smaller social gestum, 
the gesture of serving tea for two—againg 
the background of a black-velvet hangiy 
that gave her blondeness her happiest 
lief. She talked very little, almost i 
monosyllables, while he continually caught 
himself staring at her. At last they st 
silent, looking into the fire for a peril 
so long that Ann ought to have be 
embarrassed as a hostess, but was, asa 
woinan, elated. She was elated by thi 
deepest of all satisfactions, a satisfaction 
of one’s fundamental vanity. Was ot 
this man, whose silence spoke his & 
sponse to her, a person of more d 
crimination, of a finer taste, than ayy 
other she had ever met? 

Arthur Blakeslee knitted his brows, 
opened his mouth to speak, hesitated, 
then said abruptly. 

“You know something about art—dont 
you?” 

She shook her small head gravely. 

“Nothing,” she said, “nothing what 
ever.” 

He gave her a quick look. 

“You puzzle me,” he said. “Thos 
sketch-books are famous, of course. | 
always meant to look them up. I ought 
to have looked them up long ago. Dott 
you think it strange that you should have 
walked into a collector’s rooms and jus 
casually have picked up a thing so rare 
and so precisely what I needed?” 

“T am afraid,” she said a little breath 
lessly, looking down at the toe of he 
small slipper, “I am afraid it was nothing 
but a happy accident.” 

Arthur Blakeslee looked into the fit 

“I don’t believe in such accidents,” i 
said slowly. ’ 
The next instant he had jumped to lis 
feet. 

“Tt was awfully good of you,” It 
said quickly. He bent low over her 
with unconscious abandon. She saw that 
he was so moved by her presence 
he felt it necessary to run away. 

“Good-by,” she said gravely. 

The moment he was gone, she rushed 
up to her boudoir, to her mirror. 
smiled at what she saw there, her ey 
alight. She was quite happy. : 

Blakeslee took her to an exhibition # 
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AWorld-Wide Good Name 


This business has not grown 
just because the automobile 
business has grown. 


It has grown because there 
has grown up in America, and 
all over the world, a demand 
for the kind of a motor car 
Dodge Brothers build. 


It has grown because the users 
of these cars have given Dodge 
Brothers a good name as care- 
ful, conscientious manufac- 
turers. 


The result is that wherever 
these two words — Dodge 
Brothers — are seen, they 
stand as a symbol of excep- 
tional motor car value. 


Even when they appear, all 
alone, on a window, or a wall, 
or a bulletin board, they in- 
stantly mean something spe- 
cial and significant to the 
passer-by. 


They call up a picture of a 
particular kind of a motor car. 


Or, to be exact, a particular 
kind of motor car workman- 
ship, which people have come 
to associate with the name 
Dodge Brothers. 


The two words — Dodge 
Brothers—are an advertise- 
ment in themselves, not 


Donce Brotuers,Detrair 


merely in America, but the 
wide world over. 


The first thought that follows, 
wherever they are seen, is the 
thought of a car that is reli- 
able. 


The name has come to suggest 
integrity—integrity in the car, 
and integrity in the manufac- 
turing and business methods 
of the men who build it. 


Such a good name is, of 
course, almost priceless in 
value. 


Dodge Brothers are keenly 
alive to that fact. 


They realize that the perma- 
nence of their business rests 
upon the continuance of that 
good name. 


They realize that such a 
name is a perpetual promise 
to the people, which must be 
perpetually fulfilled by a finer 
and finer product. 


As long as the name is at- 
tached to their motor car, 
Dodge Brothers may be de- 
pended upon to safeguard and 
protect it. 


As long as they build motor 
cars they will be the best 
motor cars Dodge Brothers 
can build. 
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Never Had 
a Runaway 


Garco makes your double six 
as dependable as “old Dobbin”. 
You may be cutting along like a 
sub chaser, but your car is al- 
ways under control. You can 
come to a standstill in the short- 
est kind of time. 

Tough, long wearing, sure gripping 
suggests the sort of service you will get 
from Garco Asbestos Brake Lining. 


Your dealer has it or can get it for you. 


General Asbestos & Rubber Co. 
Charleston, S. € 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
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“I Now Hear Clearly” 
You, Too, Can Hear! 


Inasmuch as 350,000 users have testified to 
the wonderful results obtained from the 
“* ACOUSTICON,” we feel perfectly safe in 
urging every deaf person, without a penny of 
expense and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


* 

Famous Acousticon 

For 10 Days’ FREE TRIAL 

No Deposit—No Expense 
Since the perfecting of our new ‘‘Acousticon” 
it is smaller, better and just as strong as ever. 
Just write saying that you are hard of hearing 
and will try the ‘‘Acousticon.” The trial will 
not cost — one cent, for we will even pay 
delivery charges. 

There is no good reason wh 
WARNING! everyone should not make n4 
liberal a trial offer as we do, so do not send 
money for any instrument for the deaf until 
you have tried it. 

“Acousticon” has improvements and 
patented features which cannot be duplicated, 
so no matter what you have tried in the past, 
send for your free trial of the “Acousticon” today 
and convince yourself—you alone to decide. 


DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
1322 Candler Building, New York 





Renoir’s later work in New York, a week 
later, inspiring her with some of his 
own enthusiasm for works that at first 
seemed only rather shocking blotches of 
color, pointing out with tireless patience 
the “thing underneath.” It was often 
impossible to follow his explanation, but 
she listened intently, gave her whole mind 
to the enterprise, and accepted his abrupt 
proposal that they dine together in town 
before going back to Sparborough. 

They saw each other almost every 
day after that—by what seemed always 
to him, and occasionally to Ann, the 
merest chance. She told him about her 
life in Celadon, Indiana, and he told her 
about his student days in New York, 
in Paris, in London. And they discov- 
ered in each other all those similarities 
of preference and experience that so 
astonish and delight any two people of 
the opposite sex who are attractive to 
each other. Once he said to her: 

“I have talked to you more freely 
about myself than to anyone else.” 

She could not honestly cap his con- 
fession with a similar one, but her smile 
thanked him. 

“Do you know,” he said another time, 
“T had always supposed that next to 
the pleasure of talking art with the most 
sophisticated of painters would be the 
pleasure of talking art to a person alto- 
gether innocent of painting and altogether 
free of pretense. But I was mistaken. 
It’s far more fun to talk art to you, 
who have never studied it and give your 
reaction with such simplicity and hon- 
esty.” 

“I’m afraid I am very stupid about 
art,” she said. 

“No. You are both naive and honest 
—which is perhaps the rarest thing in 
the world. Only I suspect that you were 
born with the gift of seeing beauty.” 


Soca speeches embarrassed her while 
they flattered her. She was more at 
home when he was shy, as he always 
was the moment he became too acutely 
aware of her physical presence. She 
saw that he took the utmost pains to 
avoid touching her hand, brushing his 
shoulder against hers, or any other of 
those accidents by which the timid lover 
declares his passion, and she realized that 
he was falling in love with her. But 
she felt safe enough, protected by his 
diffidence. She was quite unprepared for 
the day when he broke all the restraints he 
had laid on himself. 

He had come in to tea, as he had many 
times now. The table was beside the 
tiny fire, in the small drawing-room, as 
always. Ann came down to find him pac- 
ing back and forth across the room. 

“Look here!” he said. “This can’t go 
on. I’m in love with you. I—I—you're 
the kind of person I’ve been dreaming 
about all my life.” 

He took a quick step toward her. In- 
voluntarily Ann raised her hand defen- 
sively. 

He swept her into his arms. With a 
thrill all mixed of triumph and regret, 
of awakening passion and hard determi- 
nation to resist, Ann realized that he was 
kissing her mouth, that she was kissing 
him. She pushed him violently from her. 

“No,” she cried. “It’s all a mistake. 
You mustn’t. You sha’n’t.” 


The Red Book Magazggal he 


“T’m sorry,” he said. 

“T’m sorry,” she answered. “I had 
joyed being with you— Oh, that’s 
weak a word. But I don’t love yo 
really. And I’m not the person you thig 
I am at all. I tried to attract yo 
admit it. Because—because you were@ 
artist, and all the rest of it. And i 
I—I wanted to be admired. I wanig 
to prove to myself I was attractive. Ag 
I’m—oh, so sorry.” 

She put her hands up over her face 
hide the tears. 

“And—and,” she sobbed, “I’m 8-8-glad, 
t-t-too.” 

“T don’t understand,” Blakeslee said 
ad ed 

“T know you don’t understand, Arthy 
But let me tell you: I got those book 
just to interest you. I told them I wante 
a gift for an artist—we hunted over] 
don’t know how many items to find some 
thing—for you. It was a irick—don} 
you see?” 


N the course of an hour he did see thi 

she was not in love with him, # 
cepted the fact, told her that he wa 
going away, to the Far East, forever, 

She was very sober that night at dip 
ner. Afterward she approached her hy 
band in the library, where he sat reat 
ing, and standing behind him, rumplig 
his hair, she addressed him. 

“Tom.” 

“Yes,” said Tom negligently. 

“Tom, I’ve been an awful fool.” 

“How so?” Tom did not look up from 
his book. 

“Yes,” she said, running her fingen 
through his hair, “I have let a man fal 
in love with me. He—kissed me.” 

Tom jerked himself round so he could 
face her. 

“Why did you let him kiss you?” 

“I suppose, just for an instant, I must 
have wanted him to. I know I didat 
want him to—again.” 

“Who was it?” 

“Do I have to tell that?” 

“T should think—” Tom began. 

“Of course I shall tell you,” she inter 
rupted. “But I feel awfully mean about 
it. I feel as if it were all my fault. I 
flirted with him, or he wouldn’t have done 
it. He was—it’s Arthur Blakeslee.” 

“Why—why,” Tom stuttered, “what 
does the fellow mean? I noticed you 
were around with him a good deal, 
that Mrs. Swope made a catty remafk 
to me about it only the other night, bul 
I thought he was a nice chap.” 

“He is,” Ann said. 

“I don’t call this nice of him—but of 
course he’s one of those damned artists; 
you have to make allowances for them.’ 

“Yes,” Ann said. She looked at him 
with her most provocative manner. 

He put his arm around her, bent het 
head back gently. 

“J don’t know why I should blame 
him—you are more lovely every time 
look’at you. But he had no right to —#@ 
aspire to you—even if you weren't my 
wife.” : 

She clung to him, yielding to his kiss 

It was neariy a year later that 
disposed, with logic, of the sketch-bools 
of Hokusai. She sent them, on recet 
an announcement of his marriage, 84 
wedding present to Arthur Blakeslee. 
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CAANDCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 





Spring’ll Be Here 
*fore You Know It 


ESPITE conditions which greatly held 

back the production of automobiles in 
1919, nearly twenty thousand discriminat- 
ing motor car buyers were made happy 
and content by the possession of new 
Chandler cars. 

Chandler dealers will, we hope, be able 
to fill their orders much more quickly this 
year than last, but as the first warm days 
of Spring come, and the country roads call, 
and everyone decides he wants his new car 
at once, there will be some waiting again. 

If you want your new Chandler when you 
want it, place your order now. If you want 


to be sure of getting the car of your choice, 
the greatest of all Sixes beyond ques- 
tion, drop in and see your Chandler dealer 
now, regardless of what the weather may | be. 
For “Spring’ll be here fore you know it.’ 

All Chandler bodies are mounted on the 
one standard Chandler chassis, which has 
made the name famous. Simple, sturdy 
and dependable throughout, its features 
embrace, as for years past, the really mar- 
velous Chandler motor, solid cast alumi- 
num motor base, annular ball bearings, 
silent chain drive for the auxiliary motor 
shafts, and Bosch magneto ignition. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1895 


Four-Passenger Roadster, $1895 


Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1975 


Seven-Passenger Sedan, $2895 


Four-Passenger Coupe, $2795 


Limousine, $3395 


(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) 


There are Chandler dealers in more than a thousand towns and cities 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Cable Address: “CHANMOTOR” 


Export Department: 





5 Columbus Circle, New York 
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‘The “All-Purpose” Business Training 





} HOW, TO. CHART 





Double your earning power 
and cll sr up wee | mind 





Analyze by charts Save by charts 
Buy by charts Manage by charts 
Convince by charts Prove by charts 
Decide by charts Read by charts 
Think by charts Invest by charts 
Study by charts Organize by charts 
Work by charts Plan by charts 
Teach by charts Talk by charts 

Sell by charts Advertise by charts 


WITH Charts you can separate 

any complicated and difficult 
problem into ABC units, after which 
you can put them together and take 
apart —explain—create—prove—test 
every conclusion—see and prove the 
value of new conclusions. 





Business Charting 
The Road to Success 















Charts Puta 
Whole Busi- 
ness Before 
Your Eyes 








Adds Seeing 
to Hearing 


What These Chart Members Say: 


“ Your Charting System BEST 
selling instrument in our entire kit,”” writes Chas. 
H. Burras, President, Joyce & Company, General 
Agents National Surety Company. 
“* Indispensable” 
says old National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 
Saved $5,000 the First YEAR 
“Charting of producing records for five years 


results in saving the first year, no less than $5,000,” 
says Consolidated Marble and Milling Co., Canton, 


Georgia. 
Five Year Tested Proof 


“* We have used yéur chart forms for five years, 
as we find the charts very much more satisfactory 
than figures,”’ says Metropolitan Electric Protective 
Company, New York City. . 


Our fundamental principles of Charting, 
as laid out in our Master Course, once 
learned can be instantly applied to any 
business, problem or plan—no matter how 
unfamiliar to you that particular business, 
problem or plan may be. 

It is the ‘‘All-Purpose’’ Business Train- 
ing. It makes you a master in—thinking 
clearly — convincingly—in doing 
thoroughly. With this Master Course in 
Charting you can instantly chart you: 
business—your work— your plans—your 
studies—your family expenses. 


ONE LESSON FREE 


If you are an employer or an ambitious employee— 
¥ yon have your evoon essora er 
job or are bent on making yourown work moreeftec- 
tive and valuable—learn and apply it to 
your work. Tet us show you—let us send you the 


first of these fifteen lessons, as a Ie 

sample, Free. Please use the let- ; 

terhead of the firm you are asso- AN 

ciated with. You will benefit in- TW Tatami a 
— | 


stantly Enclose ten 2c stamps 
to cover postage and shipping. 


Also ask for a copy of The $20,000 Chart 
and how it earned its name. 














We maintain a special department free of charge 
For our student members to keep on file samples 
of their work for the consideration of concerns 
who wish to employ expert chartists. 


BUSINESS CHARTING INSTITUTE 
708 Kesner Bidg., 5 No. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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THRICE ARMED GOES BILL 


(Continued from page 73) 





Mexican mother, and he was all Mexican 
—and all bad Mexican.” 

“He had lost most of the money he had 
in his clothes, and got desperate, and he 
held out an ace. Timmons accused him 
of it; they asked me, as an outsider, if 
I had seen it; and I had. He seemed to 
turn all his anger on me, pushed back 
from the table, and went after a gun. 
There wasn’t anybody else in the crowd 
armed. 

“Well, it was all over in a minute. I 
jumped at him and got hold of the pistol, 
and we wrestled over into a corner. I 
got the gun away from him and he went 
after a knife. And I let him have it.” 

“Ts that all there is to the story? Why 
should you think any jury would find you 
guilty on evidence like that?” 

“Tt wouldn’t. But— Well, Timmons 
had been in wrong with the police, and 
he didn’t want them to know a killing had 
taken place in his room. And Wyatt and 
Smith were glad enough not to get mixed 
into it. So we agreed that we should all 
tell the same story—that Kane had been 
losing, and suddenly shot himself. It 
was plausible enough; the pistol was 
pretty close to him when it went off. The 
police shut Timmons’ place up, but that 
was all. Nobody was much interested in 
whether Lizando Kane was alive or 
dead, and if the police or anybody sus- 
pected he was killed, they were satisfied 
to let the story stand as we told it. Well, 
the man who borrowed that money of 
me was Nelse Wyatt.” 

“Another fine character!” Captain 
Titus commented. “I can’t say I go 
crazy in approval of the company you 
were keeping in those days.” 

“Never since, and never again!” de- 
clared the boy with convincing earnest- 
ness. “I got my lesson.” 

“There are one or two things I don’t 
understand yet. Nelse Wyatt, I take it, 
told you he had to have two hundred and 
fifty dollars from you in a hurry, or he’d 
tell. Tell who? He couldn’t very well 
tell the police, after he had already given 
them a different story.” : 

“He was going to tell Father.” 

“This plot gets thicker for me every 
minute,” Bill had to admit. “Suppose he 
had? Suppose you had? I don’t see any- 
thing to get excited about in the story 
you’ve told me, and I don’t believe your 
daddy would. Seems to me he mentioned, 
for that matter, that if you had killed a 
man or got into any other sort of decent 
disorder, he would have been the first 
one to get behind you. Said it to you, 
didn’t he?” 

“When he said that, Cap’n, it was the 
hardest thing I ever did not to tell him.” 

“T’m still groping. If it was all right 
to tell him, why not do it and beat this 
tinhorn Wyatt to it?” 

“But you see Della—Miss Steele?” 
Cleve hesitated and colored. “TI hate to 
bring a girl’s name into a conversation 
about a killing, but if it wasn’t for her, 
I wouldn’t have any objection to Dad’s 
knowing it.” 

“T don’t get the connection, I’m 
afraid.” " 


“If Dad knew it, what would he dy 

“Do?” Captain Titus did not hegj 
a second in his reply. “He would coq 
up here into Bexar County and have gi 
the evidence presented to a grand jun 
and they would find ‘no bill’ and turn yy 
loose. Of course that’s what he'd & 
Clear your name forever of any cha 
that might be made against you.” 

“He wouldn’t be willing to hush it 
would he? There wouldn’t be anything 
I could say that would make him. Hy 
been a peace officer too long. He's gj 
too strong ideas about how such thing 
ought to be done.” 

“That’s right,” Bill agreed. “But] 
still don’t see why that isn’t exactly why 
ought to be done. Lawd, Cleve! Yq 
don’t want to go all the rest of your lik 
keeping a perfectly justifiable act li 
that a secret, as if it was something tok 
ashamed of. Except that you me 
tioned—” 

“T want to marry Miss Steele,” Cle 
said. “I haven’t asked her yet, but Im 
aiming to, when it comes right—pretiy 
soon, maybe. And if she ever knew whi 
I did, she wouldn’t marry me. But tha 
wouldn’t be any argument with Dad | 
know him. He’d say she was a fool tp 
let a little thing like killing a crook like 
Lizando Kane in self-defense stand i 
the way.” 


ILL’S nod might have meant that k 

comprehended this, or it might have 
meant that he did not disagree seriously 
with the viewpoint. But what he sail 
was: 

“Maybe it would be a good idea, if 
you want to, to tell me why you are ® 
sure she wouldn’t marry you—unless its 
another secret.” 

“Secret!” Cleve retorted with some 
bitterness. “It’s been printed in about 
every newspaper in America. Every 
one that Jack Brewster could get tt 
printed in, anyway.” 

“He is the press-agent for the Bestart 
Studio, isn’t he? ‘They say he’s a smart 
young man.” 

“Smart enough to be responsible for 
~Nelse Wyatt’s knowing he could shake 
me down for money. If he hadn’t given 
out that press-story of his, right after 
that sensational Burnside killing, last 
spring, telling how shocked Miss Steele 
was at our Texas homicide laws and the 
excuses that our juries accepted as justr 
fiable— Told how she said she couldnt 
understand how any woman could evel 
marry a man whose hands were blooé- 
stained,—that’s what it said,—never mind 
how much excuse he might think he had 
Oh, he got it into all the papers, all right 
So, of course, Wyatt, knowing that I was 
paying some attention to Miss Steele— 

“That’s clear enough. But I’ve always 
been given to understand that these pres 
agents say things, sometimes, that aiff 
entirely founded on fact.” a 

“This is founded on fact. She didat 
know he was going to write it. but 
said it, all right, and he heard her. = 
has told me that. And she hasn’t cha 
her views a bit. If she ever knew 
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Don’t Dream of Success 
—o Out and Win It! 


OOK back into the early days of 
the successful men of today and 
you will see that they wasted little time 
in dreaming of their present greatness. 
They went out and developed the 
latent powers within them to work to 
their best advantage. Only YOU 
can put YOU on top. 

If you just hope you’ll get a big job 
—and dream about the comforts and 
pleasures you'll get from it—you’ll 
never get on very far, Nine chances out of ten 
you willbe a poorly paid plodder all your life. 

Find out the best that is in you — and 
develop it to your own advantage! You can 
succeed with what you have this moment 
if you only learn how to use it efficiently. 


The Emerson Course In 
Personal Efficiency 


will show you how. This Course in 24 
lessons was planned and laid out by Har- 
rington Emerson. Hundreds of great 
corporations have learned how to get the 
maximum results from their machinery with 
his help. Your machinery is energy and 
brains and in this Course, he teaches you 
how to get everything possible out of them. 
To tell you more we have prepared 


“MAKING GOOD” 
Send Only 25c For Your Copy 


Never was there a greater demand for 
the right man than today. Thousands of 
important positions are open. 

Big salaried men are the cheapest labor 
business can employ —and big business 
knows it. 

You have got to make the start yourself. 
This book will show you how. It is made 
up of 72 pages of inspiration, facts, stories, 
guideposts on the way to success. 


25c brings it to you. Send for it today. 
We have only a limited edition and it is in 
demand all over the United States. Send 
for your copy at once. Use the coupon. 
It puts you under no obligation. 


tHE REVIEW °F REVIEWS ©o. 


Publishers of the American Review of Reviews 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CO., R. B. 2-20 
30 Irving Place, New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find 25c for which send me postpaid a copy 
of your new book “ Making Good.” 





I took a pistol out of a man’s hand and 
shot him with it—” 

“Now, don’t that make a mean compli- 
cation!” Bill sympathized. “And if you 
told your daddy, and he got busy to, 
straighten things out, even though he did 
get you turned loose right smart by a 
grand jury, as he would, she wouldn’t 
understand our Texas ways of looking at 
things any better than she does now, 
would she?” He fell to musing, while 
Cleve waited. “Where does Nelse Wyatt 
hang out at, now?” he finally asked. 

“He’s selling some kind of phony oil- 
stock—that is, I guess it is phony, or he 
wouldn’t be mixed into it—in that big 
office on the ground floor on Stonewall 
Street that they call the Oil Arcade.” 

“Isn’t he doing well?” 

“Oh, fairly well, I guess, but he can’t 
keep money. He gets into a game and 
goes broke, once in a while; he doesn’t 
make any secret of it. That was how he 
came to need some money in a hurry that 
time he touched me for it. He told me.” 

“And when he goes broke again, he’ll 
touch you for some more, I suppose.” 

The boy hesitated. ‘He promised he 
wouldn’t, but I’ve been wondering,” he 
admitted. 

“Look here, Cleve,” Bill insisted. “You 
cain’t go on letting him blackmail you all 
the days of your life.” 

“But I can’t let him go to Dad with 
that killing story, either, can I, Cap’n?” 

“No, I reckon you cain’t.” There was 
ample sympathy in the older man’s voice 
to satisfy the youth. “It looks to me 
like you’re in a bit of a mess, and that’s 
a fact. Nelse Wyatt is a mean man, and 
he used to be a bad actor, when he was 
younger. Wasn’t at all fussy about his 
pistol-handling, he wasn’t. And since he 
got to be a sort of broken-down sport and 
cheap gambler, I don’t know as he is the 
man that would hesitate to keep a threat 
that he made, even if there was a little 
danger to himself in it. Maybe he is just 
bluffing and wouldn’t tell even if you 
didn’t come across—but maybe he isn’t. 
Well, there aint but one thing I can sug- 
gest. If he tackles you again, I want 
you to promise to come to me. Maybe, 
by then, I'll have thought of some way 
out of it. Maybe, if I haven’t, and he 
doesn’t touch you too hard, I might let 
you have a little money—although I 
don’t think so. When you give a leech 
money, he comes back for more. But I 
want you to promise to come to me, any- 
way. Will you?” 

“You know it.” Already the youth 
was more cheerful; telling this genial old 
friend his troubles was almost as com- 
forting as it would have been to make a 
clean breast of it to his father. “And 
it’s right fine of you to listen to me and 
not tell me I did wrone—” 

“Oh, but you did,” Bill corrected him, 
“about the note, I mean. There 
couldn’t be any excuse for that. But 
your daddy would forgive you if he ever 
knew just how it came about.” 

“That’s the tough thing about it, that 
he can’t ever know.” 


- 


E fees days afterward Cleve Ewing pre- 
sented himself in Bill’s office one 
afternoon, his face advertising his per- 
turbation of mind. 
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The opportunity to get a legal testsing without 
our present jon is now yours. By our 
ome Study Course we bring professors, text 
lectures, cases, personal suggestions, etc.—a comply 
legal training—right into your own home, where youey 
study in your spare time. 

Our plan of instruction gi 
training in law. We facilitate your progress by placing 
you wader the direction of the ablest legal minds, } 
cost of the tuition is moderate and you can paya lity 
each month if you wish. Investigate. 


[ A “TRAINED Mel 


Rule in Busines 
and Public Lifs 
It will pay you to take uplaw. Lawyers, asa e 
joy a distinction and prestige unsurpassed in any othe 
fession. There is a vast field open in court practies,ia 
public life and in business. Since every business tray 
action involves a knowledge of law, the law trained my 
is always in demand by the great commercial intergy, 
] are to profit by these opportunities. 
e guarantee that if, after graduation, you do notpay 
the bar examination we will give you free coachingmil 
you meet the requirements. 


14 Volume Law Library Given Free 
to students. All branches fully covered. Also Course 


ia 
Public Speaking given free to students enrolling now, 

° for our free book *‘ Evidence” aj 
Write Now **Law Catalog’’, which point thewy 
to a sucessful career in law. Send for these two body 
today. They will tell how you can study law at — 
all about the opportunities open to you as a law 
man. Send today. 

LaSALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


“The Largest Business Training Institution 
in the Woria”’ 
Chicago, its, 
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How to Become 


A Master of English 


that the Kleiser 





is a valuable FREE booklet which proves 
Mail Course in Practical English and Mental Efficiency 
will teach you to Write Stories that Sel/—Literatut 
that will Compel Attention; it will show you how & 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words—Use the Right Word 
in the Right Place—Prepare Sermons, Addressts, 
Advertisements, Letters, etc. 


T GTON Professiona Men, 5 
Distinguished Novelist: and others re sending eoth- 
“*Your Course is almost siastic letters telling how the 
painfully needed by many Course has enlarged their mee 
professional writers and ‘#! capacity, increased 

ak A student wh: incomes. will do the sam 
speakers. A student who for YOU. Send TO-DAY fe 
intelligently follows your the FREE booklet to 
Course will know what he 
is talking about when he FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


New York, M. ¥, 
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“Tt’s happened,” he said as he took 


to Write Photoplays 


ml = The demand for 









Moving- Picture 
Plays is tremendous 
} and is growing con- 
| stantly. Large prices 
are being paid for origt 
™ nal plots—and the supply 
L Al never equals the demand. 
[ate Never was there such an 
ADRIANJOHNSON opportunity to coin your 
ideas into gold. It is not difficult to learn 
the rules by which one can turn a simple 


At Last, a Simple, Practical 
Plan of Teaching How to Write 
Photoplays Has Been Perfected 


The author is Adrian Johnson, who has writ 
ten several hundred scenarios for such _stars:6 
Theda Bara, Wm. 8. H 
and others. His system is founded on his own 
experience and knowledge of the requirements 
of the art. It consists of 20 lessons which will 
qualify epzone who follows them conscien- 


art, Virginia Peurson, 


tiously. A DVISORY BOARD passes 
on all plays submitted by students, and fr 
candid, constructive criticism. OUR SALES 
DEPARTMENT is in touch with big produc- 
ers, and is ever ready to try and place such plays 
a8 ave ceneptabic, Eecoened 1 by oars, bur Free 
cers. Write a nce for Ou 
Booklet, **A FASCINATING CAREER.” §. 
The Adrian Johnson Photoplay System 3 
(Incorporated ) 


260 West 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Suite 10, American Theater Building 
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tire money goes “* 
When you skid- 


Every time you skid you wear off miles and miles of tire service. 
lish It’s like so many dollars being thrown in front of the street clean- 
er’s scraper. Loss of traction always means loss of tire money. 











the Kleiser 
Efficiency 
ou ow Chief Engineer of the International 
Adres Motor Company, A. F. Masury, says: 


“Sliding the wheels of railroad cars causes flat wheels. If sliding a 
hardened steel tire over a smooth steel rail for a few seconds can so 
abrade the wheel that its pounding will crack 150-ilb. rails, fancy the 
damage to a rubber tire in skidding or sliding over a stone or concrete road. 







*‘No matter how carefally and skillfully you drive when roads are wet 
and slippery, it is next to impossible to avoid skidding unless your 
tires are equipped with Anti-Skid Chains—such as Weed Chains.’’ 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


For Protection and Preservation 





Weed Chains insure safety, economy and tire protection 
—Always put them on “At the First Drop of Rain”. 






ee ED 


yo? AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT \\@// CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited, Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Largest Chain Manufacturers in the World 


The Complete Chain Line—All Types, All Sizes, All Finishes —~ From Plumbers’ Safety 
Chain to Ships’ Anchor Chain 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE: Grand Central Terminal, New York City 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Boston Philadelphia Chicago Pittsburg NewYork Portland,Ore. SanFrancisco 
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The “Silent Partner é of Big Business 


“CTO me, Dear, those flowers are a very real incentive to 
effort. Like baby’s smile — like the touch of your hand — 
they steady me in every crisis, and encourage me to higher aims.” 


He was a big man —a very big man. Big enough, in 
fact, to realize that it was the little things that made him big. 
And because he knows that success is largely a matter of 
surroundings — fresh flowers are as much a part of his 
desk equipment as his favorite pen or his telephone. 


To-day in the high places of business — the bigger the 
man, the more successful the executive — the more certain 
you are to find the inspiration of flowers on his desk. 


Your local florist, within a few hours, can deliver fresh 
flowers in any city or town in the United States and 
Canada through the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Service. 


The florist displaying the “Say it with Flowers” emblem is a 
member of the Society of American Florists, which gives him 
advantages that enable him to serve you best. 
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the chair across the desk from the Cap. 
tain. “He only wants a hundred, this 
time, but he says he just has to have it 
before six o’clock this evening.” 

“How did he ask for it? Write you a 
letter?” 

“No. I don’t think he would be foolish 
enough to put anything on paper, al- 
though there wasn’t anything wrong in 
what he said. No. He called me on the 
phone. Spoke friendly enough—ijust said 
he was in a hole for a little ready money 
and wanted to borrow a hundred for a 
few days. He would like to have me 
bring it to his place of business before 
six o’clock, he said. And then he: said 
the time over again. ‘Six o’clock is the 
last possible minute,’” he said. 

“Were you thinking of going to see 
him?” 

“What else can I do, unless you can 

advise something? I’m not in the fix | 
was that other time. I’ve got money— 
more than two hundred dollars; you see, 
I was able to keep all the money I was 
saving for that note when Dad took it 
up.” 
Captain Titus swung his chair and 
looked out of the window, seeing not the 
panorama of high buildings, broad streets 
and green trees half concealing the homes 
of the suburb that marked the horizon, 
but an endless procession of demands 
just like this one, demands that had to 
be stopped sooner or later if a clean 
youngster were to have any peace of 
mind, and a worrying father were to find 
contentment. He turned to face the boy 
with decision. 

“Come back here at quarter of six, 
will you?” he asked. “By then I’ll be 
able to give you some advice.” 

Halfway to the door, Cleve stopped. 
“Tt’s the rottenest situation a fellow ever 
was in!” he cried tensely. “I ought to 
tell him to go to. the devil, but I can't 
do that unless first I’ve told Della—and 
you can imagine what telling her would 
mean.” 

“Maybe I can think of a way how you 
can tell him without telling her; I’m 
going to put my mind to it. Come back 
at five-forty-five.” 


HEN the boy had departed, Bill 

waited only long enough to let him 
get clear of the building before following 
him out of it. It was five o’clock. Nelse 
Wyatt hadn’t said he wanted his forced 
loan delivered at six o’clock, but before 
six o’clock. He would be at his desk in 
the Oil Arcade now, waiting. Captain 
Titus walked purposefully toward Stone- 
wall Street, and turned in at the door of 
the big room, formerly a retail-store, that 
was now given up to the promoting and 
merchandising activities of oil-stock sales 
men. 

He was gratified to observe that there 
were more than a dozen men present. He 
preferred an amplitude of witnesses. _. 

Several spoke to him, for Captain Bill 
Titus was a personage, not only becausé 
of his present wealth and prestige in the 
community, but because more than half 
the time men thought of him not as the 
banker and oil-operator he was now, but 
as the efficient Ranger he used to be. 
Stories of his nerve, his resource, and 
more especially of his marvelous swift 
ness in drawing a gun in those days when 
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Studebaker quality, dominant for 
68 years, is reflected in this 
Series 20 BIG-SIX 
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E Series 20 BIG-SIX contains none but the finest 
materials, such as the best known grades of steel, 
leather, upholstery, finishing paints, tires and accessories. 
Studebaker’s reputation precludes the building of cheap 
cars or the making of substitutions to lower costs. 

The ease and speed with which this 60-horsepower 
seven-passenger car, of 126-inch wheelbase, takes the 
steepest grades and covers miles of the hardest going, 
gives proof of engine design and flexibility that is rarely 
equalled. There is absence of vibration in its smooth, 
silent operation, which means power without waste, and 
what is more important, an engine that gets every ounce 
of energy out of the fuel. 

A ride in a BIG’SIX will convince you of its sterling 
high quality. 
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In Chase Drednaut you will find a world-standard top fabric of high quality 
in every detail—weather proof—tough and most essential, of appearance. 
Rs new top of Ms yl on that —% of youse-nete how it “peps”’ Vs 
up. ou are purchasing a new car you will have no regrets if you, ify 
“Chase Drednant.” Ask your dealer or repair man. Backed | by the ‘ Chase” 
name, famous since 1847. 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON 


ae NEW YORK 
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“When the O-O Called” 


WHAT does that strange title mean? 

You may find out by the wholly 
enjoyable process of reading Beatrice 
Grimshaw’s unusual story next month—a 
story fascinating for its rich South Seas 
color, its keenly dramatic plot and its 
very human people. Watch for it in the 
March issue of — 
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MORE THAN $100°° A DAY 


Clare Briggs, the man who draws “When a Feller 
Needs aF riend”’ receives more than $100a day. Thereare many 
other cartoonists whose incomes would look good to a bank 
president. If you have ideas and like to draw, you may have in 
Cie riggscrawing one you the making of a great cartoonist. Develop- 
Needs a Friend': ing natural ability is the surest road to success. 
7 Through the Federal Schoolof Applied Car- 
tooning, the 30 most famous cartoonists of 
America you. What this school will 
do for you by mail in your spare time is told 
in the 32-page book “A Road to Bigger 
Things.” Itcontains studio resofBriggs. 
Smith, \ Fox and 





















McCutcheon, Sid 


vertisement, put your name and 
margin and mail it now. FOR 
s FEDERAL SCHOOL OF APPLIED CARTOONING 
Pia O29 Warner Buliding, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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precision was advisable but speed was 
absolutely imperative, were still house. 
hold tales throughout South .Texas. ]f 
was sturdily maintained by many a broad. 
shouldered, big-hatted person sitting ip 
the ease of reminiscence in the Cattle. 
man’s Exchange that Nueces Bill Titus, 
if he could have met them, would have 
proven’ himself a shade quicker on the 
draw than Bill Thompson, Chris Rogers 
or even Billy the Kid. They told authen. 
ticated stories to prove it. 

He stopped by Wyatt’s desk and slight. 
ly raised his voice: 

“Mr. Wyatt, suh?” 

The formality of the address made 
Wyatt stiffen and several of the heads in 
the room turn in their direction. Thus, 
in former days, was trouble sometimes 
introduced. 

“Howdy do, Cap’n Titus!” Wyatt re 
plied. 

“TI reckon you know, Mr. Wyatt, that 
I’m considerable of a friend of a gentle. 
man who has got a relative that has had 
some business dealings with you. This 
gentleman didn’t ask me to call on you, 
because he doesn’t know anything about 
the business.” He paused, and added 
with impressive significance: “And | 
trust you wont feel called upon to take 
the matter up with him.” 

“I don’t know what you are talking 
about,” Wyatt growled. 

“T heard, suh, that you were of the im- 
pression that this relative that I speak 
about had done something wrong. I came 
here, suh, to tell you that if you had any 
such impression, you was mistaken, suh. 
You know what and who I am talking 
about very well. Don’t you think maybe 
you have made a little error?” 

“If you will tell me who you mean—” 
Wyatt cunningly demanded. 

“T don’t hardly think it is necessary, 
suh. I might identify the party by say- 
ing you were expecting him to call on 
you this evenin’, but I don’t think he 
will.” 


OT another word was being spoken in 

the big room; everybody, by this 
time, was listening. Wyatt’s eyes swept 
the place, and he felt.the urge to assert 
himself. 

“Look here, Cap’n Titus,” he said, try- 
ing to make his voice moderately calm, 
“you oughtn’t to come in here and go at 
me thataway, when I don’t even know 
what you're talking about. There’s some 
mistake. If you—” 

“No mistake a-tall,” Bill assured him, 
his eyes level. “I just wanted to say to 
you, before these gentlemen, that if you 
were to repeat anything you thought you 
knew, about a certain young man, that I 
should have to make it my personal af- 
fair.” 

The threat was too open for Wyatt to 
take it quietly and retain any prestige 
with those who listened. 

“Who sent you?” he sneered. 
that painted-faced little—” 

“We wont refer to any lady, please, 
suh.” 

“Lady!” Wyatt snarled. 
She’s just a—” 

“You are a liar!” The words rasped 
across the space between them like 4 
tempered file across rough iron. There 
was a sudden rustle, as the men behind 


“Him or 


“She aint. 
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Already Won. 


Hundreds of Cleveland Sixes, within the past six months, 
have undergone long, grueling, cross country drives, with 


honor. They 


have passed 


over great hill drives and long 


mountain climbs, ploughed through mud and washouts and 
desert sand where other cars stall and stop. 


Its power and endurance have already 
won the Cleveland an enviable reputa- 
tion. It is an extraordinary car of pick- 
up, speed and comfort, compact in its 
design and construction, yet roomy, and 
unusually economical in cost of opera- 
tion. 

This is not surprising, for skill and 
sincerity are built into this car by men 
who have contributed their genius to the 
building up of one of America’s finest 
quality cars. 


We want you to get acquainted with 
the Cleveland Six. We want you to 
know what a car it is. We want you to 
realize, to convince yourself, before you 
order a new car, what unusual value in 
power, comfort, beauty, endurance and 
economy this car offers. 

A leading automobile distributing 
house in every principal city is now 
showing the Cleveland Six. You will 
feel rewarded for seeing the car and 
finding out all about it at once. 


MODELS AND PRICES 


Touring Car (Five Passenger) $1385 
Sedan (Five Passenger) $2195 


Roadster (Three Passenger) $1385 
Coupe (Four Passenger) $2195 


(All Prices F. O. B. Factory) 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department, 5 Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. Cable Address, “*CLEVE-AUTO” 


























alentine 


upr eme 


“* Love’s light burns undimmed in Beauty’s realm " 
while your fair charms entrance my ev’ry thought. 
—FROM AN OLD VALENTINE. 


It’s your charm of face—your lovely complexion—that brings you the Valentines of love and 
admiration. To win supremacy in the courts where many vie for beauty, you have but to use 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 
PERFECT COLD CREAM 


Indoors and out-of-doors, at fétes and under 7 gaze, fair skin will be assured ot 
softness and delicate freshness, if you apply D & R Perfect ¢ Cold Cream daily. It’s the 
cream supreme that relieves all irritation of chapping and chafing. Hands that are rough 
and red respond quickly to its healing qualities. Babies are kept happy by its use. You 
will enjoy its home ministrations in countless ways. In tubes and jars, 10c to $1.50. 


Poudre Amourette—The face powder of dis- ye 65 You May Try 
tinctive beauty. Looks natural and stays on. Flesh, = Both FREE 
white, , 50c, 
M Free trial 
samples of 
Perfect Cold 
Cream and 
Poudre 
Amourette 
sent 
you on re- 
quest. 
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GUARD your own health and you guard the public health. 
and vice versa. And nothing is more menacing to everyone’s 
health than public coughing. Besides it is annoying, and alto- 
gether unnecessary, for S-B Cough Drops will relieve coughing. 
Pure. No drugs. Just enough charcoal to sweeten the stomach. 


Drop that Cough 
SMITH BROTHERS of Poughheepsie 


FAMOUS SINCE 1847 
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Bill moved swiftly to one side or 
other to get well out of range. Some ¢ 
those in the room, although silent, ha 
been making pretense of going on aboy 
their business, but now every eye in th 
place was drawn to the ex-Ranger anj 
Wyatt. 

Bill had suddenly slipped into a pog 
familiar to the elder men present. Hi 
head was slightly thrust forward, his 
eyes fixed on Wyatt’s hands. His ow 
hands hung at his sides, but the righ 
elbow was slightly crooked and the right 
hand hung loosely, its back squarely ty 
the front, every finger bent. It was the 
position of the adept gunman, poised fo 
the draw. A little snap of the wrist, and 
the pistol that every man present could 
visualize resting in a holster just out of 
sight beneath the skirt of his coat woulf 
leap inio his clutch, trigger pressed, busy 
thumb working the hammer. When Bil 
Titus pulled a pistol, they knew, ther 
would be no “throwing it down” on his 
adversary. It would begin to explode a 
the hip, a scant split-second after it left 
the holster, for Bill Titus, when he went 
into action at all, went “a-smokin’.” 

Wyatt turned red, then white, and his 
eyes shifted to the top drawer of the 
desk beside him and back to Captain 
Titus’ face. 

“If you was thinking of resenting 
that,” Bill told him with frigid distinct 
ness, “I don’t aim to take any advan 
tage of you. I gather your pistol is in 
that top drawer. I wont take any action 
until after you have drug it out.” 


H's word was good; Wyatt knew that. 
And Bill was really offering him what 
amounted to a handicap. If he could get 
the pistol out with its muzzle pointing 
toward the Captain— He wondered how 
it lay in the drawer. 

“T said you were a liar,” Bill repeated, 
after five long seconds had passed, “—as 
regards a lady. Do you want to cary 
it any further? Or shall I have to slap 
your face?” 

Wyatt wet his lips and swallowed. His 
nerve broke. “I don’t really know any- 
thing about the lady,” he muttered. ‘T 
reckon I hadn’t ought to have said what 
I did.” 

“T don’t think all the gentlemen 
present heard you. Wont you please 
speak a little louder, suh?” 

He said it louder. 

“Now, as regards the young man I was 
speaking of,” Bill went on in an almost 
conversational voice, “maybe you aint 4 
liar. I don’t say so, anyway. I only say 
that you are mistaken. What do you say 
about that?” 

Wyatt’s one idea was to let Bill go 
away and put an end to this humiliation 
“It might be possible,” he said. As Bills 
eyes still bored into him, he added dee 
perately: “If I thought there was any 
thing, I know now that there wasn’t- 
now that you say so. I wasn’t aimin’ t@ 
make him any trouble, anyway. That’ 
the honest truth, Cap’n Titus.” 

“I’m glad to hear that, because that 
means that you and me don’t need 
have any trouble, either,” Bill. declared. 
“Well, I guess that finishes my little 
errand. I'll bid you good day, suh.” 7 

Without another look at Wyatt, who 
would be hanged if he shot him in ‘he 
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4 The History of a Word 
+ 
rely to 
va ’ i ‘HE trade-mark “KODAK” was first applied, in 1888, 
a to a camera manufactured by us and intended for 
t of “ec . ° ry) ° - 
“wo amateur use. It had no derivation. It was simply In- 
, busy 
n Bl vented—made up from letters of the alphabet to meet our 
, there 
on hi trade-mark requirements. 
ad 
it le . ° ° : 
> wel It was short and euphonious and likely to stick in the 
nd hs public mind, and therefore seemed to us to be admirably 
aps adapted to use in exploiting our new product. 
enting 
~~ It was, of course, immediately apparatus or goods. It simply 
| is in registered, and so is ours, both by means that they originated with, 
action ° ° 
such registration and by common and are manufactured by, the 
» that law. Its first application was to Eastman Kodak Company. 
el the Kodak Camera. Since then “‘Kodak”’ being our registered 
i we have applied it to other goods and common law trade-mark can 
‘Ow ° : 
of our manufacture, as, for in- not be rightly applied except to 
“7 stance, Kodak Tripods, Kodak goods of our manufacture. 
an Portrait Attachments, Kodak If you ask at the store for a 
a Film, Kodak-Film Tanks and Kodak Camera, or Kodak Film, 
| ny : Kodak Amateur Printers: or other Kodak goods and are 
‘what The name ‘‘Kodak” does not handed something not of our 
ail mean that these goods must be manufacture, you are not gétting 
lease used in connection with a Kodak what you specified, which is obvi- 
camera for as a matter of fact any ously unfair both to you and to us. 
was . 
most of them may be used with other 
‘int 4 
y say : 
ae If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a. Kodak 
Il 
tia 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
RocuEsTerR, New York. 
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“Here’s Where We 
Got Our Start” 


‘Look, Nell—this coupon !. Remember 
the night you urged me to send it in to 
Scranton? Then. how happy we were 
when I came home with the news of my 
first promotion? We owe it all, Nell, my 
ieee as Manager, our home, our com- 

‘orts—to this coupon.” 


Thousands upon thousands of men now 
know the joy o happy, | demo shee homes 
because p bee the International Corre- 
spondence Schools prepare them in their 
2 time for bigger work. You will find 

em in city, town and country—in office, 
factory, shop, store, mine and mill, on 
farms and on railroads. 

There are clerks who became Advertising Man- 
agers, Salesmen and Executives; carpenters who 
became Architects and Contractors; mechanics 
who became Engineers and Electrical Experts; 
men and boys who rose from nothing at all to 
splendid responsible positions. 

More than a million men and women in the last 27 
years have advanced themselves in position and 

through I.C.S. help. Over 100,000 are study- 
ing right now. You can join them and get in line 
for promotion. 
e first step to success in the I. C. S. way is to 
choose your career from this list and mark and 
mail this coupon here and now. 


INTERNATIONAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


X 3407-8 P. 
without ors. me, how I ean qualify for the 
or in the sub; fore which I mark X. 


ena 





Name 
Present 
Street 
and No 
City. 


State. 
Canadians ma this to 7-26-18 
International Correspondence Schools, ‘Hontreat, Canada 


Copy this Sketch 


and Jet me see what you can 
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do withit. Many newspaper 
artists earning $30.00 to 
$125.000r more per week were 
pres le A my course of per- 
sonal ividual lessons by 
mail. PICTURE CHARTS 


to } 

Uncle Sam with 6c in stamps 

for sample Picture Chart, list 

of successful etudents, ex- 

amples of their “gis ent evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Che Landon 


of CARTOONING and NC 
1232 Schofield Bldg. 








back after such an episode, and knew it, 
the Captain walked quietly out of the 
door and back to his office. There, be- 
fore a quarter of six, Cleve Ewing came 
hurrying in. With Cleve, most surpris- 
ingly, was Miss Ardella Steele. 

“Tt’s all right, Cap’n!” he cried before 
he had fairly closed the private office 
door. “I’m going to take the train to 
Summerton and tell Dad before I sleep 
to-night. What do you know about that, 
Cap’n? Isn’t she the greatest girl in 
forty-eight States? I’ve told her—and 
she says it’s all right.” 

“Take a seat, ma’am,” Bill said. “I 
wont ask this crazy kid to sit down. He 
couldn’t; he’s too excited.” 

“When I went out of here an hour 
ago,” the boy was racing on, “who should 
I meet but Della? Being cloudy, she 
didn’t have to work this afternoon. And 
it just sort of seemed to me as if it were 
meant I should tell her—Fate or some- 
thing. Anyway, I knew I couldn’t ever 
marry her without doing it. So I got 
her to go over and sit in the park, and 
took a chance and spilled the whole story, 
from beginning to end—including, natu- 
rally, the fact that I want to marry her. 
And she will.” 

“Then that was just a press-agent piece 
8 was published in the papers, after 
all 

“Oh, no!” the girl replied earnestly. “It 
was true, every word of it. But I was 
talking about the kind of people that do 


such things—not Cleve.” 

A SLOW smile spread over Bill’s face, 
and his eyes twinkled. “Ma’am,” he 

said with deepest respect, “the older I get, 

—and I'll be fifty-five my next birthday, 

—the more I like nice ladies and the less 

I aim to think I understand ’em.” 

“We just heard about what you did,” 
young Ewing cried. “Not the details, 
but the general facts. Some men were 
talking about it while we were waiting 
downstairs for the elevator. ‘They didn’t 
know what it was all about—the man 
that was a witness to it said there weren’t 
any names mentioned; but he told. how 
you and Nelse Wyatt had a quarrel, and 
you offered to give him a start on the 
draw. By Jove, Cap’n! We want you to 
know how much we appreciate that, and 
Dad will, too.” 

“Your dad: will probably say I was an 
ol’ fool,” amended Bill. “To tell you 
the truth, when I went over there, I 
didn’t have any idea the thing might get 
as serious as it did. If I had, maybe 
I’d have done different.” 

“Tt was mighty lucky you had a gun 
on, then,” Cleve commented. 

Bill grinned a bit shamefacedly. 

“Son,” he said, “I’ve got a confession 
to make to you, and you can tell it to 
your daddy; maybe, having a joke on 
me, it’ll make him more patient with me 
for butting in. Several lucky things seem 
to have happened, this evenin’, but that 
wasn’t one of ’em. I know it was shore 
careless to go where there was a possi- 
bility of bad trouble and not— Well, 
there are a couple of pistols in my room 
at the hotel, and there is one in a drawer 
of this desk, but when I was having that 
little discussion with Nelse Wyatt, I 
didn’t happen to have a darn’ one of ’em 
on!” a 
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Give Yourself 


Garter Comfort 


You want to look well dressed— 


You want the muscles and neryg 
of your legs to be free and unr. 
stricted— 


You want comfort— 


It’s given and guaranteed with every 
pair of 


E. 2; 


GARTER 


“Wide for Comfort” 


The wide band fits the leg 
It is soft, yet strong, 


It never binds, - ye 
always holds, 


If all this sounds 
too good to hk 
true—Try 4 
Pair! 
Single Grip 
E. Z. 

40c and 60¢ 
The E. Z. 2-Grip 

50c and 75c 
In medium, small, 
and large sizes. Price: 


subject to change with 
out notice. 
If your dealer cannot sup 
ply you, send his name and 
the price to Dept. R. 


THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


IMM | 











Y Treats of everything that can 
possibly interest the Vegetable or 
7 Flower grower and is a necessary 
part of your Garden equipment. 


DREER’S GARDEN BOOK 


A copy will be mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRY A.DREER | 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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if the old veteran had 
not saved this man, for- 

tten in the excitement 
of the fire, who would 
have done it! Yet 
thoughtless citizens still 
think all that is human- 
ly possible is done to 
protect dependents in 
such homes. 
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Once a Hero 


NE old Civil War veteran rescued a bed- 

ridden comrade while fire was sweeping 
through the upper floors of the big picturesque 
Soldiers’ Home. 


How the town praised him! 


“It was what you might expect of the old 
boy,” they said heartily to each other. “Once a 
hero, always a hero!” 


Thus the case is disposed of. 


It isn’t right always to count on heroism like 
that of the valiant old soldier. It is senseless 
and cruel. 


In homes for the aged and infirm, in city and county 
institutions for the poor, lives are being needlessly sacri- 
It goes on endlessly in spite the existence of 
asimple and sure means of preventing holocausts—auto- 
matic sprinklers. 


_ With the Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System there 
is always a guard on duty no matter how deserted or 
Temote the corner where the fire starts. When the fire 
starts the water starts. 





- -GRINNELL @ 


4 <TiF #2 


COMPANY 


"Correane™ 


Learn all about this system yourself. Don’t let. your 
conscience rest because you think your public buildings are 
safe. Know all about them. Do your constructive think- 
ing before the fire—not afterward. 


Men have protected some five billion dollars of their 
business property from fire by the use of automatic 
sprinklers, 


The United States Government insisted on war indus- 
tries being so protected. 


Meanwhile our wonderful humanitarian institutions and 
our fine schools continue to burn, criminally jeopardizing 
thousands of lives. 


With a one cent post card you might save lives. Who 
knows? Should you hesitate to send for a free booklet 
that tells just what to do? 


Read—" Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


Write for this free interesting book today. Read and inform yourself 
fully on this all important matter and pass the book around among 
friends. Ask the superintendents of the schools, hospitals and as i 
in your community whether your children, relatives and friends are 
properly safeguarded from this danger. If not, then use your best 
endeavors to improve conditions before a fire tragedy occurs. Write 
now, before you put aside this magazine. Address Grinnell Company, 
Inc., 273 West Exchange Street, Providence, R. I. 





Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 
Industrial Piping, Heating and Power Equipments. Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER. SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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"Real Cream 


HERE is the richness of pure cream, which nourishes, and 

the appetizing taste of ripe tomatoes, which gives a 
keener zest to the food that follows. 

No artificial thickening or meat stock is used—nothing but 
tomatoes and real cream. And Heinz tomatoes are sun- 
ripened, and gathered at just the hour when they attain their 
finest flavor. 

Heinz Cream of Tomato Soup is perfectly prepared, ready 
for the table; smooth, rich and tasty. Just heat it. A fine ex- 
ample of Heinz quality. 


Some of the 


Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Baked Beans 
Tomato Ketchup 


All Heinz goods sold in Canada are packed in Canada 
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Jane watched him, thrilled in spite 
herself; she was interested in the » 
even more than in his story—and a¥ 
talked with plenitude of gesturé, ¥ 
studied him. 1t was difficult to guess} 
age, which might have been under thiny 
.... She had not before conceded i 
possibility of a bearded man being hay 
some, for beards in America have cep 
to be utilized as an adornment, beingy 
nopolized by young men with rece 
chins to conceal, or tender throats to py 
tect, by older men who fancy they Ig 
a touch of scholarliness or of dignity, g 
by no mean number who regard the 
of a razor as a labor to be avoided. ,, | 
Unmistakably he was handsome jp 
black, glaring sort of way. 

“There is the story,” he said fina 
“and there are the men who have carr 
to success this great experiment in gy 
ernment.” 

“An experiment—yes,” said Dani 
Lang gravely, “a huge laboratory expe 
ment in the actions of poison. You haw 
proved the self-evident—that poison wi 
kill.” 

“You speak English perfectly,” 
Jane. 

“In the old days, we of the—” 
paused and laughed. “I was about tos 
we of the nobility—were compelled tol 
linguists. It was thought necessary th 
we should be at home in the courts ofd 
countries. I lived much in England.” 

“You, a member of the old rulinga 
nority, can subscribe to the theories d 
this new ruling minority?” Daniel Lay 
said. 

“Every man has within him the gem 
of conversion,” said Ogus lightly. 

Lang nodded. “Of conversion to amy 
thing,” he said dryly. 

“This has been only a call, Mr. Lay 
—to begin our acquaintance.” Ogus stom 
up, a tall, graceful figure, but dwarlél 
nevertheless, by Daniel Lang’s bulk. “We 
are working to the same end. I hopew 
can agree to work together.” 


ANG shook his head. “I used to hi 
some influence with the Socialist pati 
of this country,” he said sadly. “Om 
they trusted me. Such influence a! 
have, Mr. Ogus, will be used to preveéll 
the spread of this Soviet poison of yout 
My friends have been tolled away. I 
are running helter-skelter after fireflies® 
a swamp. We can never work togelbét 
What you desire is what I abhor.” 
Ogus flashed his teeth at Lang. “Ist 
continue to hope, nevertheless. I# 
gratified to have had this opportumilf 
He turned to Jane. “Good night,”! 
said, looking into her face so that 
flushed, and extending his hand. She’ 
lowed him to take her fingers. Bend 
over them, he touched them with his i 
Jane drew her hand back quickly, ™ 
fingers tingling. She was startled. It 
the first time a man had ever kissed 
hand—but startling though it was, ™ 
was a certain shock of pleasure ® 
Ogus had insured that she would not} 
get him. “May I hope to be perm 
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to come again—not to argue with your 
father?” he said. : 

Jane resumed her poise; her perpetual 
attitude of being on guard- against any 
encroachmemit except by the man she se- 
lected as profitable under her conception 
of the use to be made of her life. “My 
father’s friends are always welcome,” she 
said with constraint. “Good night, Mr. 
Clotts. Do bring me a bottle of the elixir 
when you come again.” 

“J shall come,” Ogus said boldly. She 
did not look at him, but was conscious of 
his eyes upon her; conscious that his eyes 
delighted in her; conscious, too, that her 
appeal to him was not esthetic. She felt 
herself desired as she had never felt it 
before, though she had been aware, as 
any beautiful woman must be, of hun- 
dreds of masculine eyes appraising’ her 
covetously. She felt that here was a man 
who would be restrained by no ordinary 
inhibitions. He displeased her, and yet he 
fascinated her. She disliked him after a 
fashion; her instinctive modesty was af- 
fronted, but nevertheless she was made 
uneasy by the knowledge that she would 
welcome the man’s presence again. 


ER father showed his visitors to 
the door and returned to his library; 
there, in silence, he dropped into his 
chair and shut his eyes. 
“You are tired, Father,” Jane said. 
“Not tired—weary,” he said. “The 
people always follow the bag of aniseed 
instead of the true trail. Some man con- 
ceives a great, pure idea. It thrives for 
a while until some lesser man reads an 
unwarranted meaning into his words and 


draws the people after him. There are | 


cleavages and schisms. Christianity might 
have conquered the world—but a hundred 
sects have sprung up, each claiming to 
have the true word, and the force of the 
Great Idea is lost and scattered. A false 
thought that is new draws away the faith 
which should cling to the old thought 
which is true. Novelty, quackery! It 
seems hopeless, Jane, and I am weary. 
There is only this hope—that the true 
cannot perish, and the false cannot live. 
The people scamper away, maybe for a 
day, maybe for a century—but: they will 
have to come back. Ultimately there is 
no place to go but to the truth.” 

“You don’t like Mr. Ogus, Father?” 

Daniel Lang looked up quickly. “Ogus 
does not signify,” he said wearily. “He 
is only a symptom—a quack battening on 
quackery. He fancies himself a cause, 
Perhaps, but he is only a result, as Le- 
nine and Trotzky are only results.’ This 
young man,” he said, and peered at Jane 
with something of puzzlement in his face, 
18 not good for any of us. Either he is 
an impostor, and dangerous as an im- 
Postor; or he tells the truth about him- 
elt, and is the more dangerous for being 
sincere.” 

2ou do not believe he is a prince?” 

I were a charlatan, wishing to tam- 


per with the American people, I should 
Bive myself a dukedom. Presently you 


see the papers taking up this young 
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IGOROUS, growing boys need nu- 

tritive, body building food. But boys 
want that food to taste good. Both boys 
and their fathers always welcome Heinz 
Baked Beans. 


The baking in ovens brings out just 


the right taste and the Heinz tomato 
sauce adds a delicious flavor. They can- 


not be served too often. 




















Some of the 





Vinegars 
Spaghetti 
Cream Soups 
Tomato Ketchup 
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This furniture, Karpenesque up- 
holstered, completely _ satisfies 
that instinct for the right thing 
which is the heritage of every 
lover of fine furniture. Every 
piece is a sincere expression of 
the ideals of the Karpen Shops. 
Every piece has the high intrinsic 
excellence that only craftsmen 
who feel and understand the 
beauty of the Masters can ad- 
equately and modernly impart. 
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VOCATIONAL qruning for a business or profession is important. If you will write to 


Book Magazine Educational Bureau, 33 W.42nd St.,N 


ew York 


City, stating what kind of Mocining you wish, your age and the locality 


you will receive valuable advice. 
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Needles 


For ALL steel needle records 


These new needles are wonderfully convenient 
and are most economical, playing many times, 
and doing away with frequent needle chang- 
ing. They are for use on ALL makes of 
steel needle records, they sweeten the tone 
and having parallel sides (not tapered), 
they cannot increase in diameter nor 
harm the record grooves but fit the 
record grooves perfectly always and 
preserve the records. You need 
satisfactory needles for your phono- 
graph. You need these. 


Three Grades: Loud, Medium, Soft 
25c per card of 5. in Canada, 40c, 


Sonora Phonograph Sales Co., Inc. 
George E, Brightson, President 
New York Toronto Branch 


279 Broadway, Dept, J. I, Montagnes & Co, 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CAUTION: Beware of similarly constructed 
¢ needles of inferior quality. 


FREE! 
To demonstrate the superior- 


ity of these needles we're glad 
to send you a sample free, 


Write TODAY for yours. 
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man. The Bolshevist prince! 
crowd will run after him.” 

“T wonder if he told the truth?” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

Jane seated herself and picked yp, 
magazine. Presently she looked up, by 
hesitated before she spoke. “Do you he 
lieve this Soviet thing is going to lay 
in Russia? I mean, is it possible the off 
régime or something like it, will retum? 

“And Ogus become a prince again?’ 
said Lang with uncanny perception. “Why 
can say? The world clings to gewgay 
The titles of France have persisted.” 

Jane returned to her magazine, but if 
could not hold her attention. She aro 
and drew a deep breath. “Good night, 
Father,” she said. 

She went to her room and prepared fi 
bed, not that she was sleepy but becauy 
something urged her to be alone. He 
imagination rioted. On her dressing-tabl 
was a huge bouquet of roses from Cle 
horn Islip. She had met a millionaire anj 
a prince! 


Then the 
















CHAPTER VI 





6 fers potentialities contained in infin 
tesimal periods of time such @ 
hours, days, weeks, months, for the hy 
man being are astounding, terrifying. An 
hour may suffice to make or mar a life: 
events may occur within the boundarie 
of a day which will alter the whole future 
history of a family; when one comes 
deal with such increasing winks of time 
as weeks and months, the imagination s 
baffled. One hour contains every possible 
future for every individual; it is onlya 
matter of chance, or of selection, what 
possibility is realized. Sometimes it & 
the enormous, portentous decision of tum 
ing a corner or of proceeding straight 
ahead. Men consciously make momem 
tous decisions rarely; unconsciously they 
are making more momentous decisions 
every hour of the day. 

Weeks Ledyard’s life was revolutior 
ized by his meeting with Cleghorn Islip 
It uprooted him and transported him to 
Chicago. There his thread became inter 
woven with the threads of Abner Islip, of 
Finney Chagnon, of Jane Lang..... 
Jane Lang, in her determination to realize 
on her investment in life, found a position 
with Abner Islip, bringing with her into 
that organization the thread-entangle 
ments of her past environment—the inf 
ence of her father and of her father’ 
friends, and so weaving a strange and i 
congruous design. Her thread touched 
Abner and Cleghorn Islip’s, Weeks Leé 
yard’s, Finney Chagnon’s at the one end, 
and at the other passed in and out through 
the threads of Daniel Lang, Henry Clotts, 
Peter Ogus and those who went to make 
up that section of the great pattern. BY 
the acts of two minor individuals, two 
major ‘classes of individuals touched 
became interwoven; and there occu 
divers phenomena, portentous, illuminat 
ing—and all because one boy had met a 
inconspicuous young man in France, 
because one almost submerged gifl 
reached the seemingly trifling decision @ 
go to work. 





[N one month after Weeks Ledyard first 
‘occupied"his desk in Abner Islips 
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PAINTED FOR FATHER TIME BY HUGH RANKIN 





Be efore Hldam 


EFORE man came, Time Even then, in all that chaos, 

was. was stirring the irresistible 

force of evolution—that eager 

upward urge of life which 
emerged at last as man! 

And the tireless flight of 

Against the vague dawn of Father Time which spanned 

the world loomed dinosaur, __ those colossal ages, is the same 

ee pterodactyl, mastodon— that measures our lives today. 


# 


Not Time as we reckon it 
today; no mere minutes, but 
ages, aeons. 


a Olgin 
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This furniture, Karpenesque up- 


holstered, completely satisfies 
that instinct for the right thing 
which is the heritage of every 
lover of fine furniture. Every 
piece is a sincere expression of 
the ideals of the Karpen Shops. 
Every piece has the high intrinsic 
excellence that only craftsmen 
who feel and understand the 
beauty of the Masters can ad- 
equately and modernly impart. 
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For ALL steel needle records 


These new needles are wonderfully convenient 
and are most economical, playing many times, 
and doing away with frequent needle chang- 
ing. They are for use on ALL makes of 
steel needle records, they sweeten the tone 
and having parallel sides (not tapered), 
they cannot increase in diameter nor 
harm the record grooves but fit the 
record grooves perfectly always and 
preserve the records. You need 
satisfactory needles for your phono- 
graph. You need these. 


Three Grades: Loud, Medium, Soft 
25c per card of 5. In Canada, 40c, j 
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man. The Bolshevist prince! Then the 
crowd will run after him.” 

“T wonder if he told the truth?” 

“Tt does not matter.” 

Jane seated herself and picked up a 
magazine. Presently she looked up, but 
hesitated before she spoke. “Do you be. 
lieve this Soviet thing is going to las 
in Russia? I mean, is it possible the old 
régime or something like it, will return?” 

“And Ogus become a prince again?” 
said Lang with uncanny perception. “Who 
can say? The world clings to gewgaws, 
The titles of France have persisted.” 

Jane returned to her magazine, but it 
could not hold her attention. She arose 
and drew a deep breath. “Good night, 
Father,” she said. 

She went to her room and prepared for 
bed, not that she was sleepy but because 
something urged her to be alone. Her 
imagination rioted. On her dressing-table 
was a huge bouquet of roses from Cleg- 
horn Islip. She had met a millionaire and 
a prince! 


CHAPTER VI 


TT potentialities contained in infini- 
tesimal periods of time such as 
hours, days, weeks, months, for the hu- 
man being are astounding, terrifying. An 
hour may suffice to make or mar a life; 
events may occur within the boundaries 
of a day which will alter the whole future 
history of a family; when one comes to 
deal with such increasing winks of time 
as weeks and months, the imagination is 
baffled. One hour contains every possible 
future for every individual; it is only a 
matter of chance, or of selection, what 
possibility is realized. Sometimes it is 
the enormous, portentous decision of turm- 
ing a corner or of proceeding straight 
ahead. Men consciously make momen- 
tous decisions rarely; unconsciously they 
are making more momentous decisions 
every hour of the day. 

Weeks Ledyard’s life was revolution- 
ized by his meeting with Cleghorn Islip. 
It uprooted him and transported him to 
Chicago. There his thread became inter- 
woven with the threads of Abner Islip, of 
Finney Chagnon, of Jane Lang....- 
Jane Lang, in her determination to realize 
on her investment in life, found a position 
with Abner Islip, bringing with her into 
that organization the thread-entangle- 
ments of her past environment—the influ- 
ence of her father and of her father’s 
friends, and so weaving a strange and it- 
congruous design. Her thread touched 
Abner and Cleghorn Islip’s, Weeks Led- 
yard’s, Finney Chagnon’s at the one end, 
and at the other passed in and out through 
the threads of Daniel Lang, Henry Clotts, 
Peter Ogus and those who went to make 
up that section of the great pattern. By 
the acts of two minor individuals, two 
major ‘classes of individuals touched and 
became interwoven; and there occu 
divers phenomena, portentous, illuminat 
ing—and all because one boy had met a0 
inconspicuous young man in France, and 
because one almost submerged girl had 
reached the seemingly trifling decision 
go to work. 


N one month after Weeks Ledyard first 
‘occupied “his desk in Abner Islip’s of- 
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Be ‘Ore Zldam 


EFORE man came, Time 


was. 


Not Time as we reckon it 
today; no mere minutes, but 
ages, aeons. 


Against the vague dawn of 
the world loomed dinosaur, 
pterodactyl, mastodon— 





Even then, in all that chaos, 
was stirring the irresistible 
force of evolution—that eager 
upward urge of life which 
emerged at last as man! 

And the tireless flight of 
Father Time which spanned 
those colossal ages, is the same 
that measures our lives today. 
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Your Complexion 


Clear, Colorful, Fresh? 


O you long for a lovely, youthful, 
blemish-free skin — thick, wavy, 


beautiful hair, and a well-rounded, 


graceful figure that fairly radiates health? 
These charms are the birthright of every 
woman. Every girl yearns to be attractive. 
Then why not do what scores of other 
women are doing? Enhance your beauty; 


g out your loveliness at home—in the 


privacy of your own boudoir — with elec- 
tric massage, the great natural health and 
beauty builder. 


The Star Electric Massage Vibrator is 
used and enthusiastically endorsed by 
such well-known stage and screen beauties 
as Martha Hedman, Olive Tell, Mollie 
King, Evelyn Gosnell, Gladys Leslie, May 
Allison and many others. 


The “Star” keeps these women in the 


pink of condition. It will do the 


same for you! Geta “Star” today. At all 
leading drug, department and electrical- 
goods stores—or direct from us upon 
receipt of $5 and your local dealer’s name 


address. Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Dept. 


Torrington, Conn. 
Electric 


CThe 
ST. assqge 
VIBRATOR 


or Use in Your Own Home 
$5 Complete 
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had altered immeasurably, as was bound 
to happen; and because the group stored 
within itself strong and opposing poten. 
tialities, events impended. 

Peter Ogus had interested Daniel Lang 
net as an individual but as a pair of eyes 
hat had seen. Through Ogus he was try. 
ing to see and to understand the where. 
fore and the how of the Bolshevist move. 
ment in Russia; he was striving to weigh 
and appraise it, and to discover what 
germs were in it that might, if trang 
planted to America, make for intellectual 
pestilence. And so Peter Ogus was a nob 
unwelcome visitor at the Lang cottage, 
He came more frequently than Danigh 


| realized or perhaps knew, for Peter hag 


business now with quite another member 
oi that household than the father. 

His first call in the absence of Daniel 
Lang had worn the semblance of accident 
and Jane, half suspecting that there wag 


no accident in the matter at all, had 


rather welcomed the opportunity to lear 
more of this young man in whose veing 
ran the rich blood of the noblesse of Rus: 
sia. With the skill women possess she had 
led him on to talk; and he, being in no wisé 
self-effacing, but always desirous of cre- 
ating theatrical effect or drawing attention 
and interest to himself, talked, at first 
with something furtive and mysterious in 
his manner, giving out hints and making 
veiled allusions. But Peter Ogus’ first in- 
terest was in himself, and when he found 
that Jane shared that interest, he talked 
as the vain man always must. He de- 
scribed the court of the Czar, himself al- 
ways somewhere in the foreground. He 
dilated upon. court ceremonials and the 
customs and personal characteristics of 
the high personages with whom he had 
been upon -the most intimate terms. 

He was circumstantial, commanding be- 
lief. And Jane hovered on the verge of 
belief. She was cautious, examining his 
wares with the most careful scrutiny, and 
accepting none of them wholly. He might 
be a prince—he might not be a prince. A 
prince was desirable, even a Bolshevist 
prince deprived of place and possessions. 
But Jane was shopping cautiously. 


LL these facts did not become ap- 

parent at a single call, nor after half 
a dozen calls. Always he left something 
untold to assure him a welcome on his next 
appearance. He never presented himself 
as a caller upon Jane herself, giving her 
no excuse to forbid his calls if she had 
such a desire, but always he came to see 
Daniel. 

What he did with his days Jane did not 
know, and scarcely cared. What did it 
matter? His plots were aside from her. 
She was interested in him as she would 
have been interested in any other mam 
who promised her something of life not 
otherwise obtainable. As for Ogus, he 
was interested in Jane’s beauty—as. af 
orchid-hunter is interested in orchids, @ 


a collector of rare editions in some ans 
One ‘could: 


cient black-letter pamphlet. N 
see that he delighted to look at héral 


most lost the thread of his discourse foF 


looking at her. It made her vaguely um> 
comfortable, and yet she liked it: ~ 
There were times when he asked her 
auestions—always about Abner Islip, his 
daily habits, the time of his arrival at the 
office and the time of his leaving—minute 
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Pompeiag 


DAY CREAM 


Which is the Mother? euniih 


, The name Pompeian on 

E fresh, lovely coloring of youth makes them both beau- _any package is your guar- 

iful Th 1 , . i h : h d ‘ > f antee of quality and safe- 

tiful. ey are ioving fivais, sharing the admiration oO ty. Should you not be 

completely satisfied, the 

se ney price will be re- 

unded by The Pompeian 
Co. at Cleveland, O. 


their friends, yet one is the Mother and one is the Daughter. 

you tell which is which? Both know the secret of Instant 
uty—the complete “Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” 

First, a touch of fragrant Pompeian DAY 

Cream (vanishing), to soften the skin and hold 

the powder. Then apply Pompeian BEAUTY 

Powder. It makes the skin beautifully fair and 

adds the charm of delicate fragrance. Now a 

touch of Pompeian BLOOM. Do you know a bit 

of color in the cheeks makes the eyes sparkle? 


These three preparations may be used sepa- 
rately or together (as above), as the complete 
“Pompeian Beauty Toilette.” Atall druggists, 50c 
each. Guaranteed by the makers of Pompeian 
MASSAGE Cream, Pompeian NIGHT Cream, 
and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a 25c talcum 


with an exquisite new cdor). 
we aes a akon = —_ eee The Pompeian Co.,2019Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
is panel is entitled “Sweetest Story Ever To hens Gentlemen : I enclose a dime for a 1920 Pompeian 
Size, 26 x 8 inches. In colors. Night Cream and three Night Groun end Praon Lamy = 
Pompeian “Instant Beauty” samples sent with the 
Fragrance sample for 10c. Please clip coupon now. Name 
Address. 


City. State. o 
Flesh Beauty Powder sent enless another shade requested 








Tue PompeEiaAn Co., 2019 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Also Made in Canada 
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Huyler’s Marshmallows 


There is really a chance to show your 
individuality when you buy Huyler’s. For 
the choice is so varied, that you can 
always find a candy that just suits the 


occasion. 


Have you tried Huyler’s Marshmallows? 
Fresh from Huyler’s factory, packed in 
convenient air tight tins. 
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$1.25 per 
pound 


67 Stores. 


$1.50 per 
pound 


NEW YORK 


Agencies 
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In Canada- agencies: factory and store in Toronto 
Prices Higher in Pacific Coast States 
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Cuticura Stops 
Itching an 


Saves the Hair 


All druggists: Soap 25, Ointment % 450, Talcam 2. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 
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A specialist has at last perfected a pure face 
powder that is guaranteed harmless to the 
most delicate baby skin. It beautifies won- 
derfully, 
lighten the skin and protect the complexion 
from blemishes. And it really stays on better 
than any other face powder. Of 
course, every one knows the 
famous La-may Powder 
(French, Poudre L’Amé). This 
is the powder that does not 
contain starchy rice powder or 
dangerous white lead to make 
it adhere. White lead is a 
deadly poison and rice powder 
turns into a gluey paste that 
ruins the complexion by caus- 
ingenlarged pores, blackheads, 
and rice powder irritations. 


te 


because it helps to clear and 





Five thousand dollars reward will be given 
any chemist who finds that La-may contains 
any white lead or rice powder. All dealers 
carry the large sixty cent box, and many 
dealers also carry the generous thirty cent 
trial size. When you use this harmless 
powder and see how beau- 
tifully it improves your com- 
plexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty 

owder sold in New York. 

Je will also give you five 
thousand dollars if you can 
buy a better face powder any- 
where at any price. Herbert 
Roystone, Dept. J, 16 East 
18th Street, New York. Save 
this notice. 
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questions as to the location of his deg 
and of his. position -behind. it, and abog 
the telephone. He,skowed a. never-w 


| interest in Islip “antl: in~ those Who gy. 


rounded Islip. sHow did he receive his 
mail? Who-openéd it? What mail cam 
te him unopened? He asked also ahoy 
the business, and for the gossip of th 
office. 

Jane Lang was no: babbler. Herilife 
in Abner Islip’s office was apart from her 
life outside the office. She was thete for 
a purpose, but on the other hand, she felt 
a species of loyalty to her employer, an 
was conscious of a certain obligation to 
hold as confidential certain matters which 
she felt, rather than had been told, were 
not to be discussed. So she answered 
Ogus or evaded his questions as the hy. 
mor was upon her—meantime wondering 
at his interest. 


(y= evening late in March, Jane found 
Ogus waiting for her as she left the 
building after her day’s work. 

“I took the liberty,” he said. “Perhaps 
you will dine with me. I knew your fa 
ther was out of town, and I imagined yoy 
might be lonely.” 

She was about to decline; as she inva- 
riably declined the invitations of young 
men, as she had steadily declined the im- 
portunities of Cleghorn Islip himself m- 
til she had become an obsession with that 
willful young man. What he could not 
get, he wanted, and the less possible it 
seemed to obtain, the hotter burned his 
desire. So Jane was about to refuse Pe 
ter Ogus’ invitation. But she hesitated 
a fraction of a minute, glanced at him 
sharply, inquisitively. Why not dine with 
this fascinating young man—as an experi- 
ment, to discover how it felt? He was 
not like Cleghorn, she thought. To dine 
with him would do no harm, excite no 
comment. To sit cozily at dinner witha 
prince! It was a sensation, and life owed 
her sensations. 

“Very well,” she said, and his eyes 
lighted. 

“Where shall we dine?” 

“Anywhere,” she said vaguely. 

“I should delight to take you to any of 
your fashionable dining-places—the most 
gorgeous places in the world,” he said 
“But it would not do. I must consider 
my position. I should be seen, and it 
would make criticism. I must not play 
about like the rich, nor enjoy the pleas 
ures of the rich. My friends would not 
understand.” 

Always himself! First in his thoughts 
always was Peter Ogus. Jane smiled 4 
trifle, amused—but perhaps ‘it was the 
way with princes, pampered human be 
ings, served by all, their comfort made 
the life-work of many! He looked like 
a prince, and that, in a measure, saved 
him from the charge of selfishness, made 
of it rather egoism. 

“Anywhere,” she repeated. : 

He led her around the corner to an 
conspicuous but comfortable little café 
where they found a table and ordered ® 
simple dinner. 

“Not even wine!” he said with disgust 
“Your cafés. of this class do not serve 
wine! It is barbarous.” He smiled rem 
iniscently: “I wonder what has become 
of my wines. Cellars broken into, ¥& 


(Continued on. the fourth page following) 
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WANDA HAWLEY 


Paramount Artcraft 
Leading Woman 





Are You a Blond? 


If you are a blond do you know all the 
natural gifts that are yours? Unless all 
signs fail—and these signs don’t fail—you 
should be aggressive, dominating and en- 
thusiastic. You have a creative mind— 
plenty of imagination and inventiveness. 
You are impulsive, changeable” and lack 
constancy. But you have a keen intelli- 
gence, a good sense of humor and make 
friends easily. A vibrant, attractive per- 
sonality can easily be developed. 











He was a big hearted, generous fellow who 

made a wonderfully fine first impression. 
Everyone he met liked him for a few days and 
then his charm would begin to wear off. Interest- 
ing ‘and likable as he tried to be, he always felt 
that he was beginning to be a bore. 

I met Bill at the beach one Sunday, wearing 
a worried look. ‘Paul,’ he said, as he drew 
me over to a quiet spot, “‘you’re one of my best 
friends and I want you to tell me the truth, 
Why do I get in bad with people after knowing 
them a few days?” 

I was silent for a moment thinking. Surely 
I owed it to Bill to tell the truth—for his own 

So I blurted it out: “Bill, you make a 

¢ first impression and then you lose it because 

you continually say-and do things that go against 

the grain with everyone you meet.” He pon- 

dered that for a while, thanked me and wandered 
on down the beach, lost in thought. 

The next I heard of Bill was along toward 
the end of the summer. One of my friends 
who had spent a few weeks at a mountain resort 
came back and told me a wild-eyed story about 
what.a great hit Bill Russell had made with the 
social colony up there. I put it down as a vivid im- 

nation. But when two other fellows returned 

following week and verified the story, I -be- 
gan to believe—and to wonder. 

It seems that Bill had gone up there and. as 
usual, had made the good first impression. The 
three fellows who knew him had_ expected any 
minute to see it wear off, and see Bill get in bad. 
But Bill fooled them. He not only kept the 
fiendship and the esteem of everyone he met, 

it he kept on adding to his list of wealthy 
fiends every minute.. People whom he would 
have formerly been afraid to~ even associate 
with seemed. to seek his company. He was being 

ited everywhere. And one of his friends had 
Offered him a fine position as executive in his 
company. 

A few weeks later I ran into Bill on the 
street. There was certainly something different 
him. Some subtle change had taken place. 
“Well,” I remarked, “I’ve been hearing a lot 
of good news about you, Bill. ear you’ve 
tured into a regular social lion. You certainly 
= back with a vengeance. How did you do 


Yu probably know men like Bill Russell. 


**# 


HY, I just learned the difference between 
blonds and brunets, that’s all. I learned 
3 why opposites attract.” 
"You see,” he said, “everyone you know can 
placed in one of two general types—blonds or 
ets. blond has some wonderful char- 
acteristics that the-brunet needs, and the brunet 
powers and abilities that the blond lacks. 
they combine these characteristics the 
Create the perfect balance. That is why blonds 
and brunets are often attracted to one another, 
“Yes,” I: asked, “but what has that got to do 
your new-found ability to make people like 
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Why Opposites 


Attract! 


How You Can Use This Natural 
Law to Make People Like You 


By PAUL GRANT 


“It is very simple,” he replied, “when you 
know the difference between the characteristics 
of the blonds and brunets, when you can tell 
scientifically exactly what mental and emotional 
traits are possessed by anybody you meet, you 
have made the first step in judging men and 
women, in making them like you and winning 
their respect, admiration, love and _ friendship. 
When you have learned, as I have, how to put 
the reverse English on these laws of attraction 
you can draw irresistibly to you every man, wo- 
man and child, make them think as you think 
and go miles out of their way to please you.” 

And then Bill went on to tell me about Dr. 
Blackford, the famous character analyst. Dr. 
Blackford, it seems, has made an exhaustive 
professional study of all kinds of men and wo- 
men. After years of extensive consulting work 
among business concerns and trade associations 
which sought assistance in solving human prob- 
lems, Dr. Blackford made a trip around the 
world, observing widely different races, compar- 
ing notes with leading specialists in forty nations, 
and comparing theories with such famous author- 
ities as Alfred Haddon, Metchnikoff and Giu- 
seppe Sergi. Dr. Blackford also studied the ex- 
haustive records of Bertillon. In this way Dr. 
Blackford’s material is probably the most care- 
fully arranged exhibit of facts on Character 
Study in the United States. 

Dr. Blackford has put these wonderful dis- 
coveries into a course for home reading by which 
anyone can learn to read character at a glance 
and know exactly what to do and say to make 
people like them. Bill had simply gotten hold 
of this course and,—well, you already know of 
the astounding results. 

se ae” 


HAT this ability has done for others .is 

well known. There’s the case of a large 

manufacturing concern. Trouble sprang 
up at one of the factories. The men_ talked 
strike. Things looked ugly. Harry Winslow 
was sent to straighten it out. On the eve of the 
general walk-out, he arrived on the scene, and 
got the men together in the factory. Then, 
jumping up on a keg of rivets, he looked over 
the sea of faces for just a moment. One glance 
was all he needed. He talked ten minutes, and 
averted the strike. And not only this, but ever 
since then, the factory: has led all others for 
production. He was able to do this because he 
knew how to make those men like him, see his 
point of view, and do what he wanted them to 
do. 

Another case, entirely different, is that of 
Henry Peters. Because of his ability to make 
people like him—his faculty for “getting under 
the skin’ and making people think his way, he 
was given the position of Assistant to the Presi- 
dent of a large firm. Two other men, both well- 
liked by their fellow employees, had each ex- 
pected to get the job. So when the outside 
man, Peters, came in, he was looked upon by 
everyone as an interloper and was openly disliked 
by every other person in the office. 

Peters was handicapped in every way. But 
in spite of that, in three weeks he had made 
fast friends of everyone in the house and had 
even won over the two men who had been 
most bitter against him. The whole secret 
is that he could tell in an instant how to appeal 
to any man and make himself well liked. 

A woman who had this ability moved with 
her family to another town. As is often the 
case, it was a very difficult thing for any woman 
to break into the chill circle of society in this 
town, if she was not known. But her ability 
to make people like her soon won for her the 
close friendship of many of the “‘best families” 
in the town. Some people wondered how she 
did it. It’ was simply the secret at work—the 
secret of judging people’s character and making 
them like you. 

see 
OU realize, of course, that just knowing 
the difference between a blond and a 


brunet could not accomplish all these 
wonderful things. There are other “thin 
to be taken into account. But here is the 


whole secret. 
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BRYANT WASHBURN 


Star in‘** Why Smith Left 
Home’’—A Paramount 
Artcraft Picture 





Are You a Brunet? 


Don’t think—if you are a brunet—that 
I am trying to put the blond on a pedestal. 
You have as many points of excellence as 
the blond. Brunets are more deliberate— 
make fewer mistakes. They are thoughtful, 
analytical and patient. From the ranks of 
the brunets come the ‘great thinkers and 
philosophers. You should have great en- 
durance’ and stamina. You are constant, 
cautious and _ conservative and have |the 
ability to develop an idea to its fullest 
possibility. 











You know that everyone does not think 
alike. What one likes another dislikes. And 
what offends one pleases another. Well, there 
is your cue. You can make an instant “hit” 
with anyone, if you say the things they want 
you to say, and act the way they want you 
to act. Do this and they will surely like you 
and believe in you and will go miles out of 
their way to PLEASE YOU. 

You can do this easily by knowing certain 
simple signs. In addition to the difference 
in complexion, every man, woman and child 
has written on them signs as distinct as though 
they were in letters a foot high, which show 
you from one quick glance exactly what to 
say and to do to please them—to -get them 
to believe what you want them to believe—to 
think. as you think—to do exactly what you 
want them to do. 

In knowing these simple signs is the whole 
secret of getting what you want out of life— 
of making friends, of business and _ social 
advantage. Every great leader uses this method. 
That is why he is_a leader. ‘ Use it yourself 
and you will quickly become a leader—nothing 
can stop you. 

Such confidence have the publishers in Dr. 
Blackford’s Course, ‘“‘Reading Character at 
Sight,” that they will gladly send it to you 
on approval, all charges prepaid. Look it over 
thoroughly. See if it lives up to all the 
claims made for it. If you do not, want 
to keep it, then return it and the transaction 
is closed. And if you decide to keep it—as 
you surely will—then merely remit $5.00 in 
full payment. 

Remember, you take no risk, you assume no 
obligation. The entire course goes to you 
on approval. You have everything to gain— 
nothing to lose. So mail the coupon NOW, and 
learn how to make people like you, while this 
remarkable offer is still open. 


Free Examination Coupon 


Independent Corporation 
Publishers of the Independent Weekly 
Dept. B-362, 119 West 40th Street, New York 

You may send me Dr. - Blackford’s Course 
of Seven. Lessons entitled ‘Reading Character 
at Sight.” I will either remail the course 
to you within five days after its receipt, or 
send you $5 in full payment of the course. 
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If You Don't Make 
Real Money this Year 
You Never Will! 


If you don’t make real money this year, you stand to lose the one great 
chance of your lifetime. Never before has anything been so phenom- 
enally in your favor. But you are almost sure to fail if you lack the one 


secret most essential to success. 


ES, my friend, this is your. year. 
yY If you ever expect to make big 

money take my advice and make 
up your mind to do it this year. If you 
let this year slip by without making, 
or at least starting, your fortune, I pity 
you. For the spark of success probably 
isn’t in you. 

Stop and think a minute! Every- 
thing is now in your favor. We are go- 
ing through the greatest era of prosper- 
ity this country has ever known. Wages 
have never before been so high. Goods 
of every kind are bringing hitherto un- 
heard of prices. Business in every line 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. Wher- 
ever you go, new businesses are starting. 
New positions are being opened. New 
opportunities are begging for someone 
to grasp them. 

There is more money in this country 
to-day than ever before in its history. 
There is a greater demand for goods— 
and for brains—than the country has 
ever before known. No matter what 
kind of work you are doing—no matter 
what experience you have to offer, this 
is the year to make the most of it. If 
you don’t—you may as well resign your- 
self to the fate of a plodder. For if 
you cannot cash in on present conditions 
there must be something radically wrong 
with you. 


All That You May Need 


The lack of only one thing may hold 
you back—as it has held more men back 
than any other factor in men’s lives. 
If you haven’t succeeded up to this time 
in your life perhaps you have been held 
back by not possessing this one thing. 
I believe it is the biggest secret of wealth 
known to man. And with conditions as 
favorable as they are mow you can use 
this secret to greater advantage than it 
has ever before been used. 


A Secret Worth Millions 


Let me tell you some of the amazing 
things this secret has done for others. 
In one case a rank failure jumped, in 
a short time, to earning as high as $2,000 
a week. Another young man had an ar- 


ticle for which there was a nation-wide 
demand. For twelve years he puttered 
around with it—barely eking out a liv- 
ing. To-day this young man is worth 
$200,000. He has built a $25,000 home 
—and paid cash for it. He has three 
automobiles. His children go to pri- 
vate schools. He goes hunting, fishing, 


Let me tell you what this secret is. 


cret” itself. Then you can put it t 
work and see what it will do for you, 


Make It Work for You 


Here’s. the ‘answer. The only red 
difference between men is not birth o 
education nor luck, but Will-power. The 





And they are going still higher. 


15 were taken. 


for $3 that now costs $6. 


sold for $1.50 are $3 and $4. 

shirts are bringing $16. Little boys’ 
suits cost as much as father’s did. A 
girl’s dress costs as much as mother’s. 
Rents are at an unprecedented height 
—and 28-year-old houses sell for the 
same price as new houses. Go over 
your bare living expenses and you 
will realize that you must earn a lot 
more money now than ever before. 





Why You Must Earn More Money 


Look at the table below. See how your living expenses have jumped. 
These figures were taken from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Monthly Labor Review and in each year the prices in effect August 


But these figures do not include clothing or rent. 
that cost $25 in 1915 now costs $50. 
Shoes that sold for $5 now cost $12. 
that used to cost 15 cents now cost 25 cents to 30 cents each. Shirts that 


A fair suit of clothes 
In 1915 you could buy a good hat 
Collars 





Commonrry | 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 
SirloinSt’ak (Ib.)| 26.5 | 28. 9| 415 
34. 42. 
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traveling whenever the mood strikes 
him. His income is over a thousand 
dollars a week. 


In a little town in New York lives a 
man who, two years ago, was pitied by 
all who knew him. From the time he 
was fourteen he had worked and slaved, 
and at sixty he was looked upon as a 
failure. Without work, in debt to his 
charitable friends, with an invalid son 
to support, the outlook was pitchy 
black. Then he learned the “secret.” 
In two weeks he was in business for 
himself. In three months his plant was 
working night and day to fill orders. 
The first year the profits were $20,000. 
And this genial 64-year-young man is 
to-day enjoying pleasures and comforts 
he never dreamed would be his. 


I could tell you thousands~of similar 
instances. But there’s no need to do 
this as I’m willing to tell you the “se- 


successful man is successful because he 
knows how to use his Will. He com 
pels success. The unsuccessful man i 
. unsuccessful because he does not know 
how to use his Will and is forced t 
meekly bow down to circumstances. 


Not one man in a hundred knows how 
to use his Will. That is why more mé 
are not successes. Nearly every succes 
ful man has a highly developed Wile 
the stronger the Will the greater th 
success. Natural ability amounts to bit 
little unless backed by a dominant, come 
pelling, driving Will. 


The Will is the motive power of th 
brain. Without a highly-trained, infler 
ible Will, a man has about as mua 
chance of attaining success in life a8# 
steam engine has of crossing the come 
nent without steam. . The biggest ides 
have no value without ‘Will-power # 
“put them over.” Yet the Will, 
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though heretofore entirely neglected, 
can be trained into wonderful power 
like the brain or memory. And by the 
very same method—intelligent exercise 


and use. 


If you held your arm in a sling for 
two years, it would become powerless 
to lift a feather, from lack of use. The 
same is true of the Will—it becomes 
weak from lack of use. Because we do 
not-use our Wills. properly we become 
unable to assert ourselves. What our 
Wills need is practice. 


Develop your Will-power and money 
will flow in on you. Rich opportunities 
will open up for you. Driving energy 
you never dreamed you had will mani- 
fest itself. You will thrill with a new 
power—a power that nothing can resist. 
You'll have an influence over people that 
you never thought possible. Success— 
in whatever form you want it—will 
come as easily as failure came _ be- 
fore. And those are only a few of the 
things Will-power will do for you. Just 
how to develop the Will into a mighty, 
irresistible force—how to make it do 
all these things for you—is fully ex- 
plained in that wonderful book “Power 
of Will.” That is the great secret you 
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You Cannot Get Ahead by Economy 


A little raise won’t help you; a few dollars increase is a mere drop in 
You cannot get ahead of the game by trying to economize. 


Burn this one sure rule for getting ahead in your mind: 
make real money don’t waste your time and rack your brain in ‘thinking up 
Practicing petty economies won’t work: You've 
tried this method and you know that it isn’t the answer. 
to help you financially but it dries you up mentally—cramps you—narrows 


If you want to 


It not only fails 


your vision—and dooms you to a 
humdrum _ nose-to-the-grindstone 
existence. You are trying to beat 
a game that can’t be beaten be- 
cause the cost of necessities soars 
faster than you can possibly cut 
down your expenses. Here is an- 
other government table to show 
the need for making real money. 








need—to cash in fully on present un- 
usual conditions. 


Five Days’ Free Proof 


“Power of Will” has done amazing 
things for men and women in all walks 
of life. There is no sound redson why 
it will not bring about the same surpris- 
ing results for you. You at least owe 
it to yourself to find out. And I’m will- 
ing to prove it to you wholly at my ex- 
pense. You can easily make thousands 
—you can’t lose a cent. Here is my 
offer: 

Send no money—no, not a cent. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it to 
me. By return mail you'll receive not 
@ pamphlet but the whole “secret” told 


in this wonderful book, “Power of Will.” 


Keep it five days. Look it over in 
Apply some of its simple 
If it sdoesn’t show: you. how 


you can increase your income—mail the 
book back. You will be out nothing. 


But if you feel that “Power of Will” 
will do for you what it has done for 
over a quarter of a million others—if 
you feel as they do that it’s the next 
greatest book ‘to the Bible—send me 
only three and a half dollars and you 
and I'll be square. 


If you pass this offer by, I’ll be out 
only the small profit on a three and a 
half dollar sale. But you—you may 
easily be out the difference between 
what you’re now making and an income 
several times as great. So you see 
you’ve a lot—a whole lot—more to gain 
than I—and you have nothing to lose 
by accepting .this offer. Mail the cou- 
pon or write a letter now—you may 
never read this offer again—PELTON 
PUBLISHING CO., 31-B a Block, 
Meriden, Conn. < 
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A. L. Pelton—“ The Man Who Makes Men Rich” 











A FEW EXAMPLES 


ap moped cagery rea 
of ‘‘Power 


of Will’’ are 


Chi 
lostmaster Britt; Governor 
raska; General Manager Christenson 
of Welle Fargo ‘Express €o.; . Elmo lewls 
mer Vice Pres. Art Metal Construction Co.; Gor . Ferris 
of Michigan, cad at oes others of equal prominene e. 


$300 Profit From One Day’s Reading 


“The result from one day’s study netted me $300 
cash. I think it eat boo! and would Rot be without 
it for ten tim aly e cost.’’—A. W. Wilke, Faulkton, 
Dako’ 


Worth $15,000 and More 
The book has been worth more Ly - $15,000 to me.’’ 
~ne B. Neder 1417 E. Locust St., Decatur, Il. 
Would Be Worth $100,000 


“It! culy be had it when I was 20 years old, . I would be 
worth 000 today. It is worth a hundred times the 
price.’ ia) "W. Taylor, The Santa Fe Ry., Milans, Tex. 


Salary Jumps From $150 to $800 
I read ‘P of will’ golery has prped 
from #180 to $800 a month.’ 5. Gi bson, San Diewe 
From $100 to $3,000 a Month 


*‘One of our boys who read ‘Power of Will’ before he 
feet ey $100 8 monte te Salem 000 the 
t prize for the best sa! s 
> in the state.’—Private Leslie A. Still, A. B. Fe 























Pelton Publishing Company 
31-B Wilcox Block, Meriden, Conn. 
You may send me ‘‘Power of Will’’ 
I agree to remit $3.50 or remail the book to 
in five 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Mellin’s Food is 
rich in all the tissue 
forming elements 
that the baby’s rap- 
idly growing body 


demands. 


Write for a Free Trial Bottle 
of Mellin’s Food today 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Eat 


BATTOR LES: 





ABLACH 


Face Powner 
DID YOU KNOW— 


that Lablache is frequently imitated? — Why? 
It is not the strong perfume that benefits the 


skin. Never accept a 
new one when you can get 
Lablache.“ Stick to La. 
blache and Lablache 

will stick to you.” 


Refuse Substitutes 

They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 65c. 
a box of druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually, Serd 10c. 
for & sample box. 


BEN. LEVY CO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 8 
125 Kineston St., Boston, Mass. 








tages swallowed by throats unable to ap- 


preciate anything better than vodka,” he | 


said casually, by his manner creating an 
illusion of palaces and vast cellars 
stocked with dusty bottles of costly vin- 
tages. He was always creating such illu- 
sions, always skillfully, casually, dropping 
as though inadvertently some remark or 
observation which strengthened the pic- 
ture Jane was painting of his past. 

“T should think you would hate them,” 
she said. 

“Hate? Them? 
ple? But why?” 

“They have robbed you—of everything 
that must have made your life pleasant. 
Yet you have joined with them. I can- 
not understand it.” 

“When one falls into a swift river, one 
swims with the current,” he said. “It is 
better to live and be robbed, than to be 
robbed and to die into the bargain. And 
the Idea, mademoiselle!” He called her 
“mademoiselle” in a foreign sort of way, 
and she liked it. “The great Idea!” 

“You don’t seem like a man to throw 
away position and wealth for any idea,” 
she said, half to herself. 

“Perhaps. But one makes the best of 
things. The best is to be had in Russia 
by standing close to Lenine. Therefore I 
stand close.” He spoke unguardedly for 
once, and for once she believed him ut- 
terly. “I have watched revolutions, ma- 
demoiselle. They are a pendulum. But 
recall the French Revolution of glorious 
memory. Regard it! It begins to swing, 
and swings far. There is the guillotine; 
the noblesse flees; its property is seques- 
tered. Affairs are in the hands of the op- 
pressed. But the time comes when the 
backward swing commences, and it con- 
tinues irresistible—to Napoleon. You 
will recall the anxiety of Napoleon to pla- 
cate the nobility. Well? In Russia to- 
day we compare with the days of the 
Jacobins. Lenine is our Robespierre. No 


You mean the peo- 


Napoleon is in view. Until he appears, | 


I shall stand close to Robespierre. Do 
you see?” 

“T see,” she said, and she did see. The 
man was an opportunist. The Bolsheviki 
offered him safety and a measure of com- 
fort. Therefore he served the Bolshe- 
viki. But always his eyes were upon the 
future, waiting for a change of the times, 
waiting for a day when he should enjoy 
his estates and wealth again, and assume 
the position to which he had been born. 

t was worth considering carefully. She 
determined to ask the opinion of her fa- 
ther, who was learned in the ways ‘of so- 
cial upheavals. 


yea Ogus was speaking, she saw 
Weeks Ledyard enter the café and, 
without observing her and her companion, 
take a seat at a table behind them. She 
was conscious of a twinge of vexation— 
that she would be seen by this young man. 
Not that it mattered, but he might men- 
tion it in the office. And again, not that 
that mattered, but somehow, she would 
have preferred not to have been seen. 
Ledyard was a friend of Cleghorn Islip’s. 

“You think I am out of place among 
the Bolsheviki,” Ogus said, leaning for- 
ward. “Perhaps. But you, mademoiselle 
—TI think you were born to be a princess. 


I have seen many princesses, but never: 


one so beautiful, never one who looked so 
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DIAMONDS: 


WATCHES 


ti 


ON CREoIT Ah 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


There are over 2000 illustrations{of Dia- 
monds, Watches, Jewelry, etc. What- 
ever you select will be sent, sh 


pin: prepaid. 
You see and examine the article 
ey In your own hands. 

if satisfied, pay one-fifth of purchase 
price and keep it; balance divided intoeight 


equal amounts, payable monthly. 
LIBERTY DS ACCEPTED 


Watc 


‘Our Catalog illustrate 
* and describes all stant 
Se ard world-renowned 
Watches — solid gold 
end 7 - a 

i rgains 
car guaranteed Watcha 


$2.50 a Month 


cases. 








Diamond Rings 
Beautiful Genuine Dia- 
mond 














Wrist Watches 
Watches,Gold Fill 





JOFTIS 


BROS & CO. 


Special Bargains 


La Val- 
- $1 


- 2a 
ed23 


BUSINESS OVER 60 YEARS 
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Making Railroads Safe with DAYLO 


EVENTY thousand locomotives in the 
U. S. carry safely and swiftly, millions 


of passengers and millions of pounds of 
freight daily with the aid of Daylo. 


As soon as an engine reaches the round- 
house after a run it is minutely inspected 
and groomed for its next run. Valve gears 
and bearings must work smoothly, the dark 
firebox must be examined for broken grates, 
and the boiler searched for even tiny cracks 


or leaks that might mean wreck if over- 
looked. 


And here Daylo points its unerring finger 
of light to the danger spots. In the murky 


round-house it shoots its beam where no 
other light can go. 

Wherever tes and money depend on per- 
fect machine action—on locomotives, in power 
plants, on stationary engines and electrical 
machinery—and on lathes, drill-presses and 
planers—wherever wheels turn—Daylo makes 
sight clear. 

In stock, tool and storerooms, too. No 
bin is so deep, no corner so dark, but that 
Daylo will instantly find the needed label, 


tool or material. 

All leading electrical, hardware, drug, 
sporting goods, and auto accessory jobbers 
and dealers stock Daylo. Or write us. 


AMERICAN EVER READY WORKS 


of National Carbon Company, Inc. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 


In Canada: 


Canadian National Carbon Co. § 
Limited. 


Toronto, Ont, 
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Beauty ~ Utility ~ 
“TEPECO all-clay plumbing 


O matter how white, and clean, and 

sanitary, a kitchen sink looks when 

first installed, you will soon lose all pride 

in its appearance unless it is made of Solid 

Porcelain. No other material will withstand 

kitchen sink treatment and retain itssmooth, 
white, fresh, pride-inspiring appearance. 


Consider, too, the factor of sanitation, 
Where dirt can lodge and decay there is 
bound to result an element of danger, for 
often dishes are prepared for the table in 
the base of the sink—vegetables are washed 
in it. 


All-Clay “Tepeco” Plumbing 


is clay—through and through—covered with 
a glaze (or enamel) and fired or baked to 
a degree of hardness comparable to glass. 


It is this extreme hardness of surface that 
makes Tepeco All-Clay Porcelain Sinks so 
sanitary. Dirt finds no place of lodgment, 
even after years of use. A dampened cloth 


.Temoves any trace of soil. Nor can Tepeco 


Sinks be discolored by vegetable or fruit 
stains. 


You need never worry about metal to rust, 
for even should the glaze become fractured, 
and it would take a very severe blow to 
cause even the smallest chipping, the solid 
clay body lies beneath and damage can go 
no further. 


The same virtues that apply to Tepeco 
Sinks are equally applicable to the entire 
line of bathtubs, lavatories, laundry tubs, 
water closets, etc. “Tepeco” ware is the 
most economical plumbing investment you 
can make, despite a slightly higher initial 
price. 
If you intend to build or renovate your 


bathroom, be sure to write for our in- 
ive book ‘Bath of Character.” 





The RENTON POTTERIES CO. 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Makers of the Silent Si-wel-clo Closet 
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look.” 
! “Nonsense,” she said shortly, but, 
ertheless she: was pleased. She was fp 
|, in: regarding his words as significant, 
’ Before he could reply, a slender, wg 
dressed man of middle age appeared q 
the. door of the restaurant and look 
‘about as though ‘in search of some oy 
His eyes fixed themselves upon Ogus, ay 
he walked directly to the table. 

“Peter Ogus?” he asked abruptly, ig 
noring Jane utterly. 

! “Yes,” said Ogus shortly. 
i “Please get your hat and come wif 
me.” 

Ogus stood up in his theatrical wy 
and stared at the man haughtily. “Ay 
who are you?” he asked. 

The man opened his hand, displayiy 
for an instant a tiny metal badge. Pet, 
scowled. “What do you want with me 
he demanded. 

“To talk with you.” 

“Am I placed under arrest?” Pétg 
did not allow his voice to rise, but spoke 
carefully, cautiously. 

“Mr. Ogus, I am not here to ar 
with you. Please get your hat and com 
at once.” 

“I am dining with a lady. This is» 
thinkable. This -is tyranny. You dar 
not interfere with my movements. M 
person is inviolable. I am the duly « 
credited representative of- a foreig 
power.” 

“Accredited to whom?” asked the of 
cial with‘a dry smile. 

“To the proletariat of America,” Pete 
said grandly. 

“T don’t seem to recognize it as a brant 
of our govérnment. You are wasting tim 
Come at once.” The last words wer 
spoken sharply. 

Ogus turned to Jane. “This is hum 
ating,” he said passionately. “The ty 
anny of a bourgeois government! I @ 
helpless. But it is nothing. I beg of yu 
not to worry.” He turned, picked up ii 
hat, and accompanied the official from th 
place, expostulating in a low tone. 


| much as we wished to have a pring 


ANE was startled, frightened. She was 
ashamed, and blushed with a feeling 


to appear conspicuous. She stole a |ot 
about her, but apparently no one at tht 
sparsely occupied tables had noticed. Sit 
sat very still as if to hide herself by lt 
very stillness. Her half-eaten dinner Wis 
left untouched, and presently she arose 
ge. Then she remembered that Ogus hal 
not stopped at the desk. The dinner ws 
unpaid for, and she must pay for it. 
sat down anxiously and examined 
contents of her purse. There was some 
thing less than a dollar. 

In that moment she hated Ogus. He 
had’ left her in a humiliating positioi— 
and what was she to do? What woill 
the proprietor of the restaurant do whe 
she told him she was unable to pay? 

She shut her eyes and compressed Be 
lips. It was humiliating, humiliatiip 
Some one moved the chair across fre 
her, and she opened her eyes. 
Ledyard was standing there, looking d0# 


at her. 
“May I sit down, Miss Lang?” he astel 








- | “a 


gravely. “Possibly I cari be of some ® 
sistance.”.. He. hesitated. “I was: S@™ 
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at the next table,” he said a trifle awk- 
wardly, “and could not help overhearing. 

She could have wept with relief. 
“Thank you,” she said impulsively. “I 
don't know what I should have done. I 


—oh, it was dreadful! And he didn’t pay | 


for the dinner. I haven’t enough money.” 

Ledyard laughed. “Then you wont ob- 
ject to swapping hosts, I’m sure.” He 
looked about. “Nobody noticed but my- 
self. Go ahead and finish your dinner, 
and then I will see you home safely. 

She noticed that he did not ask per- 
mission, but that he had assumed charge 
of affairs and apparently was going to 
see the matter through after his own 
fashion. She was glad, relieved. 

“J don’t know what you will think of 
me!” she said girlishly. 

“J am thinking that you are a bit up- 
set and that your coffee will help a lot. I 
will think nothing at all, for to-morrow I 
shall have forgotten all about it.” He 
smiled as he might have smiled at a child 
in difficulties. 


HE was still embarrassed, hurt in her | 
self-esteem and fearful of the possible 


effect of this unpleasant occurrence on her 
plans for the future. She wanted to ex- 


plain, but hardly knew how to begin. | 


With Peter Ogus she would have known 
what to say, and with Cleghorn Islip she 
would not have been at a loss for words, 
but this man regarded her so imperson- 


ally, appeared so little impressed by her | 


beauty, was altogether so calm and casual, 
that she was a bit taken off her feet. 

She had noticed him about the office 
every day or so, but except that she knew 
he was Cleghorn Islip’s friend, she had 
paid little attention to him, as she paid 
scant heed to the other employees in 
the rooms about her. He had made no 
effort to impress himself on her as others 
had done. She had not even detected 


him staring at her as she had detected | 
almost every other man who had occa- | 
sion to come into the room where she | 
worked. But now he impressed her in a | 


Manner new to her. She was not sure 
that she liked it. It was not her cus- 
tom to be timid in the presence of any- 
one, even her father—but she was 
tather afraid of Ledyard. It was not 
that he was stern, not that his manner 
toward her was not pleasant, gentle, if 
anything. It was some message sent 
from his individuality to hers, a mes- 
Sage which said: “I am the stronger. I 
am not to be trifled with.” 
If Jane was conscious of this, Weeks 
ard was far from being so. He 
was ill at ease, feeling an interloper, an 


intruder in a scene of privacy which he | 
And Jane had | 


had no right to witness. 
of a sudden become an individual to 
im, an individual to consider. Hith- 
etto she had been merely an extraordi- 
Marily pretty girl who wrote on a type- 
Writer. As he sat across from her, he 
€ acutely conscious that she was 
more than pretty—beautiful, indeed, 
and More than that, she was interesting. 
a brief silence while she con- 

what she should say, he studied 

face and found it not lacking in 

‘ or womanhood. There was 
2 expression that he did not under- 


- 


Me or like—it was, the expression her 


ge » isfaction with life had given her, 
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Surprises 
You Can Serve With Bubble Grains 


Some morning serve Puffed Rice 
or Corn Puffs in this way: 

After crisping, douse with melted 
butter. Then add your cream and 
sugar. 

It will taste like a dish of confections. 
And men en- 
joy it justas 
muchas chil- 
dren. 





Add Puffed Rice to your fruit dish 
—any fruit. Fruit tastes best with 
some flimsy crust. That’s why we 
have pies, tarts and shortcakes. 

These fragile, nut-like bubbles add 
that crust..' After a test you will 
never omit them. 






For supper, float Puffed Wheat in 
milk. These are whole-wheat bubbles 
toasted. They are four times as por- 
ous as bread. 

Children need whole wheat. They 
need the minerals in the outer coats. 
Served inthis way they will revel in it. 


After school 
surprise the 
children{ 
with these 
tidbits: 

Douse Corn Puffs or Puffed Rice 
with melted butter. Let them eat 
like popcorn. Children can eat these 
grain dainties totheir hearts’ content 
— they so easily digest. 

Scatter Puffed Rice or Corn Puffs like nut-meats on ice 
cream. A famous restaurant in Chicago first suggested this. 

Puffed Rice is also used like nut-meats in home candy 
making — to make the candy porous, light and nutty. 


Puffed Puffed 
Wheat Rice 
Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 


All steam exploded—puffed to eight times normal size. 
Every food cell blasted by Prof. Anderson’s process, so 
digestion is easy and complete. 

These are the greatest grain foods in existence and you 


should know them all. 
Like Pancakes Made 
With Nuts. * 


Now we make a pancake flour con- 
taining ground Puffed Rice. It makes’ 
the pancakes fluffy and gives a nut- 
like flavor. The flour is self-raising, so 
-you simply add milk or water. You 
never tasted pancakes such as folks 
make with Puffed Rice Pancake Flour. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


than ordinarily intelligent, perhaps mo would 


than --ordinarily reckless, and. certaj of the 
CHICAGO 


more than ordinarily attractive asi 
from her beauty. She was a person, » na 

HE utmost in bank and trust 

facilities for American manu- 


one of a class,'as so many are. She wy Pali 
not to be classified as most girls are, 4 tractet 
facturers, merchants, banks and 
individuals. 


uc 





the athletic type, the clinging type, th 0 
pert type, the juvenile irrepressible typ a I 
the domestic type or the huntress typ i d: 
No. She was distinct, herself. He we te t P 
dered what she could have been Going ow , 
with such a fellow. ay 


EANTIME Jane had made up be 
mind. “It was not so disgracefy 
as it seemed,” she said. “The genth 
man who was with me is not a—a crim 
inal. It was not that. He is a radical sition, 
an agent of the Russian Bolsheviki.” fessior 

“Oh!” said Weeks, wondering wheri™ sociali 
she had encountered that sort of perso fi mon \ 
She read his question. 

“My father is Daniel Lang,” she said 

“The Socialist?” 

Te.” 

“T have never met your father,” k 
said, “but he has won much respect by 
his attitude during the war. Surely k 
is not going over to the Bolsheviki now!” 

“Indeed not.” She refuted the sw 
picion hotly, though in reality she hal 
little interest in the matter. “He ds 
‘| agrees with Mr. Ogus violently. They 
argue. Father tolerates him as a mastif 
would a terrier.” She laughed a bit a 
the aptness of her figure of speech, and 
then said with what he perceived to k 
a touch of characteristic keenness: 4 
believe Father is rather pumping Mt 
Ogus.” 

“T see. If you have finished, perhap 
we had better get along. Where do yw 
live?” 

“Evanston. I can find my wa 
alone,” she said, struggling to assert her 
self. “I do find it every night.” 

“TI shall see you home, of course,” k 
said in a tone that ended the argument 
“This is not every night—this is t& 
night.” 

They took the elevated and rode som 
blocks in comparative silence; then Jane, 
from sheer nervousness, began to tak 
It was not mere chatter; it was talk. Sh 
was keen—she had a decent amount @ 
wit; and he was interested. The ride was 
too short to suit him, and the brief wak 
to her door was too brief. He hesi 
when, perhaps he should have said goot 
by promptly. 

“Wont you.come in?” she said int 
tone of vague politeness. “I see a light 
Father has evidently come home.” 

“No,” he said, “I wont come in t& 
night, thank you. But—lI should be vey 
glad if you would allow me to call. Pleas 
don’t misunderstand. I do not want # 
seem to take advantage of—of this oF 
cumstance. But I have been lonesome 
Chicago. I have had time to make ™ 
| friends.” 

“Young Mr. Islip—” she suggested. 

“I have neither the money nor the ® 
clination to train with Cleghorn’s crows, 
he said. “You have been delightful ts 
evening, Miss Lang. It has done mé# 
heap of good to listen to you. Real} 
you would be doing me a tremendous fie 
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vor if you would let me come to see you 
once in a while.” — 

“She was of a mind to refuse; yet she 

ized ‘how ungracious such a refusal 
would be. She saw that Ledyard was not 
of the presuming sort.” She saw that what 
he wanted was friendship, pleasant com- 
ionship. It had been rather her per- 
sonality than her beauty that had at- 
tracted him, and this was so unusual as 
fo arouse her curiosity as to what sort of 
man he might be. At any rate, he was 
not dangerous; there was no peril resi- 
dent in him so far as her life-plans were 
concerned. 

“Of course,” she said after the briefest 
of pauses. “I shall be glad to have you 
come. I think you will enjoy meeting 
Father too.” 

“J want to meet him. His experience 
will be a wonderful help to me. My po- 
sition, you know, is rather that of a pro- 


fessional sociologist, and a professional | 


socialist ought to have points in com- 
mon with me.” 

“Do you know all about proletariats 
and bourgeoisie?” she asked laughingly. 

“Very little, but I am finding out con- 
siderable as I go about the yards and 
plants and elevators. I. want to know 

But good night, Miss Lang, 

and thank you.” 

“Thank you,” she said with a ring 
of sincerity in her voice. “Good night.” 


As she passed up the stairs, she 
heard her father saying to some 
one in the library: “I am not seriously 
alarmed. They have not the organizing 
genius. . There can be no revolution in 
America. But if there were, it would 
have to center in Chicago. If these 
people of the Left Wing, as they love 
to call themselves, could paralyze Chi- 
cago, if they could destroy for a time 
the great food-distributing agencies that 
center here—anything would be possible. 
Hunger works wonders. If they could 
make the stockyards and_ the elevators 
cease to function for thirty days, a revo- 
lution might be possible.” 

The words set Jane to thinking as she 
made ready for bed. The possibilities 
ef social upheaval lay in the business 
with which she was connected. She was 
acquainted with the vast ramifications 
of Abner Islip’s business. In a vague 
way she appreciated that it was the 
means by which men and women in 
Florida and Connecticut and Oregon—or 
in Italy and Norway. and the islands of 
the sea—received their food. Stifle that 
complex machine, and the world would 
stop with it for lack of fuel. It was a 
striking thought. The hungry mouths of 
the world opened toward Chicago, and by 
the will of Chicago they were fed. 

_ Her thoughts drifted—to Cleghorn Is- 
lip, heir to this tremendous wealth and 
mconceivable power—to Peter Ogus, who 
would upset it for his own ends—and 
finally to Weeks Ledyard, whom she was 
unable to place. She went to sleep with 

td yet unsolved. If she had inter- 
ested Weeks, he had undoubtedly touched 
anés curiosity—and curiosity is a dan- 
serous mechanism to trifle with. 


The next installment of “A Daughter 

_ @f Discontent” will appear in the forth- 

‘oming, the March, issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 
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{ y pened next if you were a boy? A frightful mix-up. 

With the calm unreasonableness of youth these two 
boys fought without even knowing each other —just 
as you have fought many a time—just because you couldn’t help it. 


MARK TWAIN 


NOVELS—BOYS’ STORIES—HUMOR 
ESSAYS—TRAVEL—HISTORY 


25 Volumes: 


Mark Twain is the spirit of un- 
dying youth—the spirit of real 
Americanism—for he who came out 
of that loafing, out-at-elbows, 
down-at-the-heels Mississippi town, 
he has passed on to the world the 
glory of ourinspiring Americanism— 


A Big, Human Soul 


Perhaps you think you have read a 
good deal of Mark Twain. Are you 
sure? Have you read all the novels? 
Have you read all the short stories? 

Have you read all the bril- 
liant fighting essays ?—all 
the humorous ones and 
the historical ones? 
Think of it—25 vol- 
umes filled with the 


FREE. Paine’s Life of 4 LARGE VOLS. ° 
Mark Twain ILLUSTRATED’ 

Not only does this coupon bring 
Mark Twain at the low price, but 


it brings you absolutely FREE 
Albert Bigelow Paine’s Life of 


Mark Twain. 
It happens that 
few sets of the 


we have 
four - volume 
edition on hand—not enough to 
dispose of in the usual way — so 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


*“You’re’"| 


Afraid!”’ 


“T ain't afraid.”’ 
“You are.”’ 

se | ain’t 99 

“You are.” 

What would have hap- 


the serious purpose that underlies our 
laughter—for to Mark Twain humor 
is only incidental—and he has made 
eternal the springs of its youth and 
enthusiasm. Take Huckleberry 
Finn and Tom Sawyer by the hand 
and go back to your own boyhood. 


laughter and the tears and the fight- 
ing- that made Mark Twain so 
wonderful. He was a bountiful giver 
of joy and humor. He was yet much 
more, for, while he laughed with 
the world, his lonely spirit struggled 
with the sadness of human life and ° 
sought to find the key. Beneath 
the laughter is a big, human soul, 
a big philosopher. 


until the edition is exhausted we | 
will give you a complete set} 
FREE with your set of Mark : 
Twain. 

There are only a few—this 
a coupon brings you one—and 
never again will you have a chance 
to get one except at the full 
regular prices. 





“Bese seeesessi 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. So 


one of the last things he asked was that we make a set at so low a price 
that everyone might ownit. He said: * 
make editions to sell for $200 and $300 and $1,000. Make good books, # 
books good to look at and easy to read, and make their price low."’ So 7 
Rising costs make it impossible to continue 


we have made this set. 


the sale of Mark Twain at a low price. 
much more than this Author’s National Edition. 
You must sign and mail the 
If you want a set at a popular price, do not delay. 
This edition will soon be withdrawn, and then you will pay con- 
siderably more for your Mark Twain. The last of the edition is 

in sight. There will never again be a set of Mark Twain at the 
Now is your opportunity to save money. Now 
is the time to send the coupon to get your Mark Twain at 


the low price, and the Paine 


must go up. You must act at once. 
coupon now. 


present price. 


17 Franklin Square 
New York 

7 Send me, all charges 

@ prepaid, a set of Mark 

New editions wil! cost very f Piha acs went 

: ve volumes, lu: fe 

Sa) wow the Fries # bound in handsome green 


Don't make fine editions. Don't 


cloth, stamped in gold, with 
trimmed edges and Paine’s 
Life of Mark Twain, in 4 vol., 
bound to match, FREE. If not 
#. satisfactory, I will return themat 
Fd your expense ; otherwise I will send 
# you $2.50 within 5 days, and. $3 a 
# month for 14 months. For cash deduct 
8% from remittance. ' 


Address 


4 ; 
HARPER & BROTHERS ff dccusstionccccccccccccccccesessevevees ‘ 


Est. 1817 


Franklin Sq.,N.¥.  # To get the black, half leather binding, change terms, 


to $6.00 within 5 days, and $6-a.month for.13 mos. 
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Clean White 
Teeth 


Clean white teeth add much to 


the charm of men, women and 
children. 

The use of soft foods, rapid eating 
and imperfect mastication, by check- 
ing the flow of saliva, are depriving 
the teeth of nature’s cleanser. 


The use of Beeman’s Original 
Pepsin Gum ten minutes after each 
meal and before retiring, by stimulat- 
ing the flow of saliva, will help to 
preserve the beauty and strength of 
the teeth. 





American Chicle Company 
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WHAT'S THE WORLD 
( Continued 
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“Oh, yes, I can. It wont take me long 
to pack.”~ 

“Travel is so heavy it’s uncertain aboyt 
gettin’ any reservation. There might be 
a drawin’-room turned back at the las 
minute. Shall I find out?” 

“If you'll be so good.” Bob was grop- 
ing through clouds. “And then there’s 
the preacher, of course! Who's a good 
preacher?” 

“Oh, an alderman will do the trick” 
said Joe. 

“The Taxters are always married ip 
church,” Bob answered. Kate adored him 
for this. Joe accepted it as another symp. 
tom of his insanity. 

“Oh, well—but then there’s the license, 
You both gotta drill down to Municipal 
Buildin’ to get that, and the bureay 
closes, I reckon, at five.” 

Bob glanced at the clock. “We can 
make it, I imagine—if we take the sub- 
way. Then we can come back to the 
—I reckon the Little Church Around the 
Corner is the best place. And we could 
taxi from there to the station. Could you 
telephone the minister?” 


OE did not mind the other jobs, but 

parsons were out of his line. 

“Kate had betta do that,” he said. 

She was in a mood for talking to a 
preacher,.and so she nodded: 

“T’ll have to finish packin’ and pay the 
hotel-bill, and then I could come back. 
I'll, have to rush.” 

Bob hesitated a moment; then he 
lowered his voice as he spoke to Joe—for 
Kate also. 

“One thing more, please. Since I am 
marrying your sister, I’d like it to appear 
like—like other marriages. I want nobody 
to know the—the circumstances—especial- 
ly not my mother. Oh, Lord, I’ve got to 
tell her.” 

“You can write it to her,” Kate said. 

“But she’s coming here any minute.” 

Bob was trembling like a leaf now. He 
had something to be afraid of. Now he 
knew cowardice. He could face the world 
with defiance, but a man cannot defy his 
mother. He can and does break her heart, 
but cravenly, not with defiance. 

Kate had tact enough not to attempt to 
belittle his terror. She felt that he would 
prefer to be left alone with his shame. 
She laid a timid hand on his arm and 
murmured: 

“TI wish you loved me the way you 
love her. I’m goin’ to try to make you 
learn how. But—well, I'll go get ready 
and telephone the minister, and come 
back for you as soon as I can.” 

“Thank you,” said Bob foggily. 

Joe tried to be rid of the unconge 
solemnity. “I'll get the trunks off and 
get transportation and—and meet you at 
the subway station, so’s we can all g0 
down to the Municipal Buildin’ togetha. 

“Thank you!” said Bob. 

Kate and Joe had hardly left the room 
when there was a knock at the door 
shook the mists away from Bob 
brought the fearsome realities back. 
shivered with a reversion to childhoo 


guilt and opened the door to admit his 
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COMING TO? 


from page 58) 


ed 


mother. She came in, smiling and queen- 
iy, and he bowed his head before her as 
Cain might have drooped before his 


mother. 





CHAPTER XXIX 


RS. TAXTER had not yet recovered 

from the blissful feeling that her 
boy had been reprieved from the grave 
of France. She gathered him to her 
bosom again and kissed him with a prayer- 
ful gratitude that he was still alive. 

Wel, honey, here I am. Who were 
your friends I saw just leaving you? 
Ratha pretty girl.” 

“Do you really think so, Mother?” Bob 
demanded with an eagerness that puzzled 
her. She qualified her praise a whit: “A 
little too pretty, perhaps. Who is she?” 


Before Bob could launch upon the 
dolorous sea of explanations, Zeb came 
into the room. Bob had told his mother 
all he knew about the old man, and Mrs. 
Taxter welcomed the lost black sheep to 
the old fold again: 

“This is Zeb, I suppose.” 

“Yassum—this Zeb. Howdy, ma’am, 
howdy! I admiah to find you lookin’ so 
—so Taxta-like.” 

Mrs. Taxter laughed at the ready flat- 
tery. “And how does it seem to be back 
with us and working for my son?” 

Zeb rolled his eyes: “Oh, Lawdy, it’s 
jes’ like workin’ for his-gran’pappy, only 
mo’ so. He got the same domineerin’ 
ways wit’ men- "folks and the same fibble 
ways wit’ womenfolks. Oh, Miss Lee, you 
jes’ in time to save him. I cain’t do 
nothin’ with him. Mebbe you kin.” 

“Why, what’s up now?” 

“Them two Yah—” 

But Bob broke in with a sharp: 
tell it!” 

Zeb was frantic enough to be insubordi- 
nate. He appealed to the bewildered 
mother. “He wont tell it like I will!” 

“Leave the room!” Bob commanded. 

“You lea’ me tell it!” Zeb protested 
like a frightened child. 

“Pardon me a moment, Mother?” Bob 
said with a grim gentleness. Then he led 
Zeb by the arm into the next room and 
closed the door. He spoke to him as to 
4 forward youngster. ‘Now, look here, 
me you ever belonged to our fam- 


“Eo 


“Oh, you cain’t doubt that!” Zeb cried 
in an ague of terror. 
“Well, then, you’ve been up North so 
you’ve forgotten what the Taxters 
expect of their—their people.” 
“Oh, no—I aint!” 
en here’s your chance to prove it. 
You're too old for me to trounce, but I 
can turn you off. And I will unless you 
Me in everything and obey me in 
silence,” 
Zeb was thoroughly cowed. He stam- 
meted: “I’m silence. .You don’t year 
me talkin’, does you? I aint sayin’ a 


Word.” 


“Then keep quiet and pack my things 
cetine, as fast as you can, for I’m 


Millions of’ Pe 


Stories and Photop 
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ople Can Write 
lays and 


Don't Know It/ 


HIS is the startling assertion re- 

cently made by E. B. Davison of 

New York, one of the highest paid® 
writers in the world. Is his astonishing 
statement true? Can it be possible there 
are countless thousands of people yearn- 
ing to write, who really can and simply 
haven’t found it out? Well, come to 
think of it. most anybody can fell a 
story. Why can’t most anybody write a 
story? Why is writing supposed to be 
a rare gift that few possess? Isn’t this 
only another of the Mistaken Ideas the 
past has handed down to us? Yesterday 
nobody dreamed man could fly. To-day 
he dives like a swallow ten thousand feet 
above the earth and laughs down at the 
tiny mortal atoms of his fellow-men be- 
low! So Yesterday’s “impossibility” is a 
reality to-day. 

“The time will come,” writes the same 
authority, “when millions of people will 
be writers—there will be countless thou- 
sands of playwrights, novelists, scenario, 
magazine and newspaper writers—they 
are coming, coming—a whole new world 
of them!” And do you know what these 
writers-to-be are doing now? Why, they 
are the men—armies of them—young and 
old, now doing mere clerical work, in 
offices, keeping books, selling merchan- 
dise, or even driving trucks, running ele- 
vators, street cars, waiting on tables, 
working at barber chairs, following the 
plow, or teaching schools in the rural 
districts; and women, young and old, by 
scores, now pounding typewriters, or 
standing behind counters, or running 
spindles in factories, bending over sew- 
ing machines, or doing housework. Yes 
—you may laugh—but these are The 
Writers of To-morrow. 

For writing isn’t only for geniuses as 
most people think. Don’t you believe the 
Creator gave you a story-writing faculty 
just as He did the greatest writer? Only 
maybe you are simply “bluffed” by the 
thought that you “haven’t the gift.” Many 


people are simply afraid to try. Or if they do 
try and their first efforts don’t satisfy, they simply give 
up in despair, it. They’re through. 
They never try again. by some lucky chance 
nee | pas first learned simple rules of writing. 
and then given the Imagination free rein, they m 

have astonished the world! [- 





But two things are es- 
sential in order to be- 
come a writer. First, to 
learn the ordinary prin- 
ciples of writing. Sec- 


LETTERS LIKE THIS 
ARE POURING IN! 
ond, to learn to exercise 


“Of all the compositions} . “ulty : 
I have read on this subject a pratoe + ae: 
; ~~ SS oe help-] you develop it, Your 
ul to aspiring authors.”—] Ymegination is some- 
HAZEL SrmpPson NAYLOR, a like your right 
LITERARY EprroR MOTION] oom © more you use 
PICTURE MAGAZINE. the stronger it gets. 














him the _ veriest novice 
should be able to build 
stories or photoplays that 
will find a ready market. 
The best treatise of its 
kind I have encountered in 
24 years of newspaper 
and literary work.”— 
brerce WELLER, MANAG- 
ING Eprror THE BING- 
HAMTON PRESs. 

“‘When I first saw your 
ad I was working in a 
shop for $30 a week. Al- 
ways having worked with 
my hands, doubted my 
ability to make money 
with my brain. So it was 
with much skepticism that 
I sent for your Easy 
Method of Writing. When 
the System arrived, I 
carefully studied it even- 
ings after work, Within a 
month had completed 
two plays, one of which 
sold for $500, the other 
for $450. I unhesitatingly 
say that I owe it all to the 
Irving System.” HELEN 
noo ATLANTIC OIry, 





“With this volume before it 


The principles of writing 
are no more complex 
than the principles of 
spelling, arithmetic, or 
any other simple thing 
that anybody knows. 
Writers learn to piece 
together a story as eas- 
ily as a child sets up a 
miniature house with his 
toy blocks. It is amaz- 
ingly easy after the 
mind grasps the simple 
“know how.” A little 
study, a little patience, a 
little confidence, and 
the thing that looks hard 
turns out to be just as 
easy as it seemed diffi- 
cult. 

Thousands of people 
imagine they need a fine 
education in order to 
write. Nothing is farther 
from the truth. The 
greatest. writers were the 
poorest scholars, People 
rarely learn to write at 
schools. They may get 
the principles there, but 
pon | really earn to 

— a great, 
wide, 





undless 
Book of “pum anity! 








Copyright, Lumiere 
voy Helene Chadwick, versatile screen star, now leading 
indy ¢ x Tom Moore of Goldwyn Film Company, says 
“An who will learn this New " Method of 
Writing ‘ours to oat a po Me and plays with ease 








every hour, 


Yes, seething all around you, every day, 
flotsam and 


every minute, in the whirling yortex—the 
jetsam of Life—even in your own home, at work or 
play, are endless incidents for stories and plays—a 
wealth of material, a world of things happening. 

Every one of these has the seed of a story or play in 
it. Think! If you went to a fire, or saw an accident, 
you could come home and tell the folks all about it. 
Uneconsciously you would describe it all very realistic- 
ally. And if somebody stood by and wrote down 
exactly what you said, you’d be dmazed to find your 
story would sound just as interesting as many you’vé 
read in magazines or seen on the screen. Now, you 
will naturally say, “Well, if Writing is as simple as 
you say it is, why can’t i learn to write? Who says 
you can’t? 

Listen! A wonderful free recently been 
written on this very subject—a book that tells all 
about a Startling New Easy Method of Writing Stories 
and Photoplays. This amazing book, called “The 
Wonder Book for Writers,’’ shows how easily 
and plays are conceived, written, perfected, 

How many who don’t dream they can write, suddenly 
find it out. How the Scenario Kings and the Story 
Queens live and work, How bright men and women, 
without any special experience, learn to their own 
amazement that their simplest Ideas. may furnish bril- 
liant plots for Plays and Stories. How one’s own 
Imagination may provide an endless gold mine of 
ideas that bring Happy Success and Handsome Cash 
Royalties. How new writers get their names into 
print. How to tell if you are a writer. How to 
develop your ‘‘story fancy,’”’ weave clever word-pictures 
and unique, thrilling, realistic plots. How your 
friends may your worst judges. How to avoid tis- 
— and the pitfalls of Failure. How to 
win 

This surprising book is absolutely free. No charge. 
No obligation. Your copy is waiting for you. Write 
for it now, Get it, It’s yours, Then you can pour 
your whole soul into this magic new enchantment that 
has come into your life—stery and play writing. The 
lure of it, the love of it, the luxury of it will fil] your 
wasted hours and dull moments with profit and pleas- 
ure, You will have this noble, absorbing, money-mak- 
ing new profession! And all in your. spare time, 
without interfering with your regular job. Who says 
you can’t make ‘‘easy money’’ with your brain! 
says you can’t turn your Thoughts into cash! 
says you can’t make your dreams come true! Nobody 
knows— the book will-teli you, 

So why waste any more time wondering, dreaming, 
waiting? Simply fill out the coupon below—you’re 
not buying anything, you're getting it absolutely free, 
A book that may prove the Book of Your Destiny. A 
Magic Book through which men and wonren young and 
old may learn te turn their spare hours into cash! 

Get your letter in the mail before you sleep to- 
night, Who knows—it may mean for you the Dawn 
of a New To-morrow! Just address The Authors’ 
Press, Dept. 85, Auburn, New York. 


book has 


The Authors’ Press, Dept. 85, AUBURN, N. Y. 
Send me ABSOLUTELY FREE “The Wonder Book for 
Writers.’’ This does not obligate me in any way. 


Address 


eee eee e ee ee ease seers ee eeeeeeeeeseeeres eeeeeeeeereee 


City sad 


State. .....ccceeecee eeccccccevecccceccsesesescooees 
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“Hanes”—greatest underwear 
value ever sold at the price! 
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ELASTIC ANIT. 


UNDERWEAR 


GUARANTEE — We guarantee Hanes Underwear absolutely 
—every thread, stitch and button. We guarantee to return 
your money or give you a new garment if any seam breaks. 







ET the big extra-long-service features of Hanes winter men’s 
Union Suits and Shirts and Drawers fixed in your mind! Go 
over the extra-wear-points brought out in the diagram circles 

shown in the Union Suit above —guaranteed unbreakable seams; 
Suaranteed tailored collarette that cannot gap; guaranteed elastic 
knit wrists and ankles; guaranteed closed crotch; guaranteed pearl 
buttons sewed on to stay; guaranteed buttonholes that last as long 
as the garment! 













Such a wealth of underwear value to spread before any man at the 
price! If comfort, warmth, wear and economy mean much to you 
in winter underwear, then buy “Hanes!” Everv thread, stitch and 
button is guaranteed! 


Hanes winter weight Union Suits are standard throughout Amer- 
ica—standard because of extra wear and standard because their 
extra comfort, fit and perfect workmanship make them exceed in real 
worth any underwear you ever bought at the price! 


Your confidence in Hanes Underwear should be based on the fact 
that every process of manufacture from raw long-staple cotton to the 
perfected garment is under direct Hanes supervision in Hanes 
factories! 


“Hanes” Union Suits for Boys 


All the quality, extra features and perfect workmanship that make Hanes men’s 
Union Suits so universally popular go right into Hanes Union Suits for Boys! 
We have never laid hands on such value in boys’ underwear. - Fleeciness and 
warmth, in particular, meet parents’ most exacting wishes, plus reinforced button- 
holes that will not stretch. Made in sizes to meet ages between two and sixteen 
years. T'wo- to four-year sizes have the drop seat. 











If your dealer cannot supply you, write us immediately. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. “sz, fork 2iffice 


Warning to the Trade—Any garment offered as “Hanes” is a substitute 
uniess it bears the Hanes label. * 
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The I 
going. where you'll not want to fg 

.|me!” And Bol 
- “Fd foller you to the een’ of this had spol 
-|an’..the nex’.” She ¥ 
“I’m only. going to Texas this taj ment, 2 
“I’m right with you, Masta Boh? mm goin to 
“Well; I’m not sure you can get gyi you Sal 
train. But-I’l] arrange for you ands Bob 
for you later; on one condition—gy gam against 
condition!” his heal 
This bereavement and desertion him stress P 
fied Zeb, but-he would not protest ym bis hee 
listened to his instructions humbly, jm would s 
“So get me ready—and lay oyt gue for the 
black morning coat and my silk hat gam pulsive 
patent-leather shoes, for I’m going to} would 0 
married before I start.” One 
“Oh, Masta Bob, for the love gj off to 17 
Bob gave him one look, and he cham of facit 
his tune to: “I’m silence; I aint sayggm act. 3 
word.” "Kate \ 
“Get my trunks packed and send tage Fealized 
to the Pennsylvania—not to the Gage preciou 
Central—at once! Understand?” pose o! 
“The Centralvania, not the Grant dered 
pennsyl,” Zeb babbled. pride, 
“No! The Pennsylvania!” claim 
“I got you, Masta Bob. I'll send ge atdice ! 
to the Pennsylvania—don’t you wm rale lef 
’bout that.” broken 
“By special express.” robbed 
“Yassa. And I’m to lay out yo’ Whe: 
‘|neral clothes—yo’ weddin’ clothes,” wanted 


dust. 

wanted 
trooner 
for his 
nity, p 
his ha’ 
pede, t 
the do 
for hit 


“And take my hatbox to the Stati 
with you, so that I can wear a softh 
on the train.” 

“Yassa, you'll sholy need a soft} 
for that soft—heart of yourn.” 

“And take along my straw hat, to 


y? 


and hurry up! 


EB nodded his head violently, and Bi 








left the province where he ‘col “Cor 
speak with despotic authority and ente And 
the realm where he was a suppliant i and af 
mercy. Mrs. | 
“Well, honey, what’s all this exci and 1; 
ment?” his mother asked. “You and yu many 
Zeb don’ seem to understand each othe} ‘i 
ve’y puffectly.” OB 
Bob sighed to the deeps of his bei int 
and spoke with complete dejection: him fz 
“It’s pretty se’ious, Mother, and IMR her na 
sorry to have to bring so much trou of his 
on yo’ beautiful head.” spring 
“That’s what mothers’ heads are {Mm this ti 
honey,” said Mrs. Taxter, cheer ceedec 
through ignorance. “But first, tell mes Her 
there a good jeweler near here?” in her 
“A jeweler? There’s one in this blow— yond 
I reckon. Why?” & him s 
Mrs. Taxter, never dreaming that BO her c 
had anything of real importance ness ; 
broach, took a glittering handful of link her y 
gems from her handbag. “I brought ® Fre 
this old necklace of diamonds and peli Mrs. 
—the one yo’ gre’t-grandfatha Taxta g—— She ¢ 
to yo’ gre’t-grandmotha. Yo’ fatha’ gM expre 
it to me. It needs to be restrung M4 Bob | 
reset. I brought it up for you to givel “W 
the next Taxta bride.” turne 
“The next bride!” Bob gasped, das we c 
by the ironic appositeness of the Bo 
lace. burd 
“Yes,” she said, still unaware of #% ‘mor 
ominous atmosphere; “and speaking the i 
the next Taxta bride, I invited Apia “0 
her. motha to meet me here.” _ Ap 
Zeb had neglected also to give "Ing t 














—T 
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}ments precipitated. about.“his old’ ™ 
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And Bob had forgotten that his mother 


spoken of her plan. 
ae vas vexed at his stupid astonish- 






goin’ to ask them to meet me here, and 
BB you said ‘All right!’” 
and Bob nodded, and pressed his hand 
TB against his aching head. His brain and 
his heart were both breaking under the 
stress put upon them by the results of 
his heedless chivalry. He felt that he 
would spend the rest of his life atoning 
for the odious consequences of that im- 
pulsive generosity. He vowed that he 
would never do the decent thing again. 

One of his chief reasons for dashing 
off to Texas in such haste was his dread 
of facing April with the news of his wild 
act. He had sacrificed himself to save 
Kate Yarmy’s good name, and now he 
realized that he had sacrificed also many 
precious things that were not his to dis- 

of as he wished. He had squan- 

dered his mother’s happiness and her 
pride, and he had defaulted on April’s 
claim upon him. He felt a greater cow- 
end ardice now than before. He had no mo- 
1 wall tale left. He was like one of those nerve- 
broken wretches whom “‘shell-shock” had 
robbed of their courage. 

When he thought of his mother, he 
wanted to sink down and grovel ‘in the 
stata dust. When he thought of April, he 
soft wanted to run. In a frenzy of abject pol- 
troonery he began to look wildly about 





oft for his hat. A man forgets honor, dig- 
nity, pain, everything, before he forgets 
- tome his hat. As he stood poised for stam- 


pede, there was a clatter of knuckles on 
the door. His mother waited a moment 
for him to open it; then, as the knock 


ind Ba was repeated, called out: 
> * CO “Come in!” 
enter And in came April’s mother and April, 


ant Mand after them Pansy. All three ran to 

Mrs. Taxter as the new-come stranger 
exci 6and lavished upon her an affection of 
1d you many years’ ripening. 


Bo was tempted to dart round them 

S Del into the hall and away. But April held 

i: him fascinated. She seemed to personify 

nd Ta} hername. She fell upon the harsh March 

(row of his heart like the very radiance of 

spring. She had changed her gown again, 

Te Mi this time to conquer him. And she suc- 
heeriti ceeded. 

} me Her shapeliness, her grace, the laughter 


in her-fond voice made her beautiful be- 
blod, yond relinquishment. She belonged to 
; so wonderfully that she made him 
at PURE her chattel. And yet the very precious- 
ce WE ness of her made his bitter soul believe 
link her unattainable. 
ght w From the cluster about Mrs. Taxter, 
pati Mrs. Summerlin was the first to turn. 
ag She changed her smile of welcome to an 
| RE expression of fitting sobriety as she gave 
ig Bob her hand and bad news: 
give “We've searched and searched and 
‘id turned the house upside down, Bob, and 
‘We can’t find that money.” 
ned Bob was so crushed beneath the later 
ns that the first disaster of the 
morning seemed to be a trifle. He waived 
the importance of it. 
, don’t think of it.” 
came forward shyly, -remember- 
~ ‘ing the morning’s quarrel, which had not 
7& been formally absolved. She gave 
@ warm clasp of her lovable hand, 









ment, and she said: “I told you I was | 
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To Get 


Jack London Free 


Finish 
These Stories 
For Yourself 





Judge! Ria 


When you sent me up for 
four years, you called me a 


rattlesnake. Maybe I am one 
—anyhow you hear merattling 
now. One year after I got to 
the pen, my daughter died 
of — well, they said it was 


poverty and the disgrace to- 
gether. You've got a daugh- 
ter, Judge, and 1 am going to 
make you know how it feelsto 
lose one. I'm free now, and 
1 guess I've turned to rattle- 
snake all right. Look out 
when I strike. Yours respec- 
fully, RATTLESNAKE. 

This is the beginning of one 
of the stories by O. HENRY 





=< 
“A Thiet — She?” 
AND YET-— witha shiver she 
told him all the sordid story! 
The stage life — the nights of 


drunkenness—the days of re-_ 


morse for her sin—all was 
poured out in the desperate 
tale. But he loved her in spite 
of all, and--then came the 
astounding truth — the unex- 
pected twist — that makes O. 
Henry the most eagerly read 
of American story-tellers 





ALL HIS HEROES 


Two Hundred Miles out on 
the Pacific with a boat leaking 
at every seam, with every 
member aboard seasick from 


the endless tossing— with 
hands blistered from the ropes 
—there and then, Jack 
London learned navigation. 

He built himself a cockle- 
shell, and in it, with his wife 
sailed’ nearly around the 
world. Go with him to the 
freezing North. Follow him to 


the South Seas. Fight yourway - 


with him around the Horn. 
He was more real, more 
primitive than any of his 
heroes.. Along the ice-bound 
Yukon he has trekked with 
dogs and sleighs and hunger 
—on the coral South Sea 
islands he had battled with 
typhoons and man-eating 
cannibals. 

Read the Story of That Wonderful 
Journey, as he tells it himself. 


HE sets of Jack London which have 
been given FREE with O. Henry are 
handsome sets of books and we cannot af- 
ford to continue to give such books away. 
We have the choice of discontinuing the 
offer or giving you flimsier books. We 
prefer to stop the offer. 

Before doing so we wish to make this one an- 
nouncement, As long as the present edition 
lasts you can get the O. Henry at its regular 
price and the Jack London FREE. This, how- 
ever, is your last chance. Send the coupon 
without money at once and get your O. Henry 
for examination and Jack London FREE, | 


Henry 


O. Henry has made another record. More vol- 
umes of his works have been sold than any other 
short stories in the history of the world. Up to the 
day this page goes to press 3,784,000 volumes have 
been sold—in England and Australia, France and 
Germany—throughout the world—over two mil- 
lion in the United States alone. So many editions 
have been printed that the old plates were entirely 
worn out and we had to make brand new plates 
for this edition. So you will get the very best 
impression from these new plates—the clearest, 
cleanest print you have ever seen 


Your Last Chance 


This is the last edition of Jack London’s works 
we can get at the special price which permits of 
our giving them free with O. Henry. When this 
one edition is gone (and there are only a few 
hundred sets now left) you will be able to get 
Jack London’s wonderful stories only at their 
regular price of $1.00 or more a volume, 
Now, while you can, get the O. Henry atthe /’ 
low price with the Jack London free. Don’t 
be left out of a thing as tremendous as /R.R. 
this, Don’t let this chance go and later 7 ness 
pay a big price. 


7 Review o 
Send the Coupon Now = / winapt 
—get Jack London free—and join New York City 


the millions who have wept and / Send meonap- 
proval, charges 

laughed and felt better forthe 7 iwoae 
reading of O. Henry S warm, , Honey's —— 
2 > 4 4 2 c le op. 
kindly, joyoustragicbitsoflife. 7 \oo'the s-xSiume eet 


of London bound in 
Remember that the end 4 cloth: If keep the books 


i i and. I will remit $1.00 in 5 days 
of this sale piven h d / and then $2 a month for 12 


A day lost will cost you money. / months for the O. Henry set 


/ only and retain the London 
Sendthe coupon now / _ set without charge. Otherwise 


I will, within ten days, return 
— today —atonce. / both sets at your expense. 
uf NAME cssasscseeeecsececceseceveeses 
. ; 
Review Of / Aidrelisceccsscecccciecssetensnees hi. 
J ¢ 
Reviews Cons’ .ccciupations....cssssssssersssesseeees Cs 


. beautiful % Keratol leather style bi of 

30 Irving Pl. Y Pg ety Jon cathe meme av 
7 sdpltempeirels Bie tector elo ie 
New York , a month lor 10 months. 
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SS 


UP 


IN D(EMORY 
of Our FALLEN HEROES 


FOUNTAIN is an appropriate memorial to 
preserve for all time the memories of those 
brave men who gave their services and lives that 
Liberty and Democracy might live. 
The continuous flow of water is expres- 
sive of the unbounded zeal and courage 


with which America’s Sons went forth 
to battle. 
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Such a picturesque memorial in any 
city would carry an inspiring message to 
future generations. 


ma 


Its light gray color, its fine texture and 
its enduring qualities adapt Rock of Ages y 


Granite to this type of memorial. N 
A A request will bring a booklet telling 
the story of Rock of Ages Granite. : 
BOUTWELL, MILNE & VARNUM CO. ; 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT ; 

Quarriers of k 

Rock of Ages Granite | 
































A Please Refer to Quarries at N 
: Dept. C BARRE, VERMONT 4 
N The Granite Center N 
s of the World S 
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| April, you put this thing on and see hoy 
| it fits you. 
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and:said with an amiable mockery of, 
mility : 

“I’ve come.to ask you for that propgy 
of mine you carried off—that ring.” 

It went through Bob like a knife ty 
she was asking to be his betrothed agiy 
While--he groped for words, he heg 
Pansy chattering to Mrs. Taxter as to th 
little girl she had dandled once upon, 
time: 

“Lawd bress you, Miss Lee, you aiy 
one day olda than what you was! I ’cly 
you and my Miss Ma’y nevva is goij 
to grow up, is ye?” 

“Grow -up?” Mrs. Taxter 
“Look at my gray hair!” 

“Pooh!” whiffed Pansy. ‘“Them’s ony 
brang on by that young rascal—like Mis 
Ma’y’s is cause’ by that wil’ chil’ of hem 
We-all aint nevva goin’ have no peag 
twell we gits them two married off a 
outen the way.” 

“I reckon you're right, Pansy,” Mp 
Taxter laughed. “I felt it in my bone 
and that’s why I brought this o!d Tam 
necklace up, hoping I could get rid of it 






groaned 


It belongs round the throw 
of the next Taxta bride.” 

April’s eyes were alight with the pro 
pect.of this decoration, and she waited 
only for Bob’s “Amen!” to confirm it. 

But the sight of the visible, tangibk 
emblem of the marriage that was to 
beautiful, to be woke him to the necessity 
for confession. At any moment Kate 
Yarmy would be hastening back to claim 
him and to prove him a traitor to every- 
body and everything. 

He spoke up huskily: 
ment, Mother, please. I’ve got some 
thing to say first.” He saw Pansy eying 
him, and he could not humble himself 
before her. He said: “Oh, Pansy, youll 
find your old friend Zeb in the next room 
He’s hard at work. You might help him’ 

Pansy took her dismissal with good 
grace and went into the bedroom, where 
Zeb was making chaos out of the order 
he had so lovingly arranged. She stared 
at him in wonder: 

“Well, Pafessa Taxta, I’m sent in yeat 
to he’p you. What you packin’, an 
where you takin’ it?” 

Zeb needed a fellow-sufferer, and he 
turned to Pansy with a woeful eagemess. 

“Pansy, I’m what’s packing a_ heat 
load of trouble to carry fur and wide.” 













“Wait a mo 







HILE he told her how his heave 
had fallen about him,—and he had 
not caught a single lark—on the other side 
of the door Bob made ready to unpack his 
soul of its tangle of well-intentioned evils 
He was so long in approaching his ext 
dium and so wretched of carriage that 
April thought to hearten him with @ 
fuller confession. She drew him aside 
from the others and whispered: 

“Bob, I .want to apologize for my 
wretched tempa this morning. If 
motha had heard me, she wouldn’t have 
wanted to waste that necklace on me. 
was just plain jealous. I didn’t like thi 
Ya’my woman one bit, and I couldn't & 
duah the thought of your likin’ her. I 
you can forgive me—my finga is j® 
homesick for that little ring again.” 

Bob took it from his pocket and tossed 
it in his restless hands, as if he were to 
ing a drop of glistening rain. A glistemiig 
drop or two fell from his eyes into @ 
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of his hand, and his story broke ; 


him all askew. 
ae April, April, why didn’t you keep 
it on! Then they could have killed me 
before I would have—” — 
“Killed you?” April cried. “What are 


you saying, Bob? You don’t mean that | 


something has happened to prevent my 
having the ring back? 

“Yes, It’s too late. And now—now-- 
do you remember what somebody wrote, 
about Launcelot, wasn't it? ‘His honor 
rooted in dishonor stood and—and—’” 

April finished it for him: “‘And faith 
unfaithful kept him falsely true. 

“That’s it.” Bob sighed, desperate in- 
deed to have taken refuge in poetry. — 

“But you’re not Launcelot,” April said. 

“No, and she’s not Guinevere, but— 
well, I’m in the same fix.” 

“She’s not Guinevere? She who?” 


April asked, and Bob knitted his brow 


further. = Saas 

“t don’t know how I can explain it 
without being a worse cad than I am now, 
but—” 

“Perhaps you'd betta not explain it at 
all,” said April with an icy dread. “Or 
perhaps it’s not as bad as you think. I 
can’t imagine you bein’ a cad. I’ve ac- 
cused you of lots of things, but nevva of 
that. Probably you just imagine it’s 
worse than it is.” 

"No, it’s as bad as it can be, and 
there’s no way out of it.” 

Despair is the mother of bravery, and 
April smiled as she caught his hands and 
closed them upon the dancing ring, and 
murmured : 

“Then we'll both have to be as sporty 
about it as we can.” 

Mrs. Summerlin had been whispering 
to Mrs. Taxter a little history of the 
morning’s quarrel. Mrs. Taxter had lived 
through so many April-Robert wars that 
she did not take this one seriously. She 


called Mrs. Summerlin’s attention to Bob | 


and April and their clasped hands. 


ways,” 

She called out merrily: 

“Now, Bob, you promised to tell us 
something terribly exciting. What is it?” 

Bob released his hands from April’s, 
put away the tantalizing ring, glanced at 
the clock to see how much time he would 
have before Kate might return, and began 
with another beginning: 

“Sit down, Mother—and Mrs. Sum- 
merlin—and April—and get your smell- 
ing-salts handy.” 

at in heaven’s name?” Mrs. Tax- 
ter gasped as she sank into a chair. 

“I thought it was in heaven’s name,” 
said Bob, “but I reckon I was thinking of 
the wrong place.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


RS. TAXTER looked at Mrs. Sum- 
merlin and at April to see whether 
they had any hint of the mysterious se- 
cret Bob was so long in divulging. Their 
faces Were blank with anxious ignorance. 
b simply would not come to the point. 

t backed off and filled on another tack: 
Mother, you’ye often told me that 


your ma’iage with Father was a love- 
match,” 


__ This sudden opening of a long-dim vista | 


> 


“Look, they’ve made up again, as al- 
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**The Official Rules of Card Games” 
—a 250-page Card Playing Encyclopedia 


‘& ONTAINS the rules for over.300 different games—written in such 





a clear, easy-to-understand style that even a person who has never : 

played cards before can quickly learn to play any game by simply 4 
reading the rules. It also contains many suggestions on good. and bad 
points of play which will enable confirmed card players to materially ime y 
prove their skill in any game. Sent postpaid for only 20 cents. 


BICYCLE Caras’ | 


—are too well known by card players everywhere to need any extended 
description. Their air-cushion dnish, which prevents gumming and stick- 
ing; their large; easily-read indexes; and their superior quality, which 
makes them unusually durable and long-lasting—have made them the 
world’s standard for all general play. 

**REVELATION’’—the New Fortune Telling Cards 


There is no end to the fun that can be had with these marvelous fortune telling cards. Fre: 
Their weirdly accurate prophecies of the future will hold your interest as nothing else ~ 


has ever succeeded in doing. One color back in tuck case, 50 cents per ee Dept, 




















colored back design, gold edges, in telescope case, 70 cents. 0-§ 
Ca pare ee 
| ; * Cicinnath Ohio USA: 

THE U. S. PLAYING CARD COMPANY oo “a Wiadeni Conan 
Dept. D-5. Cincinnati,Ohio, U.S.A. or Windsor,Canada Pg SEE tpaid the new"Offi- 
Also manufacturersof Congress PlayingCards,the art e -°” cial Rulesof CardGames”. l enclose 20c. 


back, gold edge deck for parties, prizes, gifts, etc. cal 
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have Pyorrhea. 

























































































































































the change Nature is making 
in her body, but dangerous because 
of the infecting Pyorrhea germs in 


These germs breed in little pockets 
about the teeth, travel through the 
blood-stream, weaken the vital 
organs and frequently cause rheu- 
matism, anaemia, nervous disorders 
or other serious ailments. Medical 
science has proven this. 

Four out of five people over forty 
This insidious dis- 
} ease begins with nothing more 

alarming than tender and bleeding 
gums, but proceeds to gum- 
shrinkage, tooth decay, and even- 
tually to the loss of the teeth. 


Prevention is the best cure for 
Pyorrhea. Don’t let it get established 
in your mouth. See your dentist 
often for tooth and gum inspection, 
and start using Forhan’s today. 

Forhan’s For the Gums will pre- 
vent Pyorrhea—or check its progress 






and clean. 


for special treatment. 


Forhan Company, New York 
Forhan’s Limited, Montreal 
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FOR THE GUMS 
Checks Pyorrhea 


How to Use Forhan’s 


Use it twice daily, year in and 
year out. Wet your brush in cold 
water, place a half-inch of the re- 
freshing, healing paste on it, then 
brush your teeth up and down. 
Use a rolling motion to clean the 
crevices. Brush the grinding and 
back surfaces of the teeth. Massage 
your gums with your Forhan-coated 
brush — gently at first until the 
gums harden, then more vigorously. 
If the gums are very tender, massage 
with the finger, instead of the brush, 
if gum-shrinkage has already set in, 
use Forhan’s according to directions, 
and consult a dentist immediately 


35c and 60c tubes in the United 
States and Canada. At all druggists. 
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Forty—the Dangerous Age 


ANGEROUS, not because of , —if used in time and used consist- 
ently. Ordinary dentifrices cannot 
do this. Forhan’s keeps the gums 
firm and healthy, the teeth white 
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into the past softened Mrs. Taxter’s ey, 
and her voice: 

“Yes! Oh, yes!” 

“You told me, too, that your moth 
objected to him, and his father hag, 
quarrel. with your father, who objeciaj 
to you.” 

Mrs. Taxter smiled, as over some Ely. 
abethan comedy quaint with ancientry 
and she nodded. Bob went on, encoyp 
aged by the acceptance of his premises: 

“So you ran off and got ma’ied.” 

Mrs. Taxter confessed the crime: 

“Yes, my boy—it was a runamy 
match, and ve’y happy.” ; 

_ She inhaled the incense of memory and 
sighed: “Heaven—while he lived!” Bg 
left her.a moment in the fields of aspho. 
del,’ reluctant to drag her thence to his 
very sordid patch of thistles. He waited 
till she came back with a start: 

“But you were going to talk about yoy 
—not me. Why do you ask these fool. 
ish old questions?” 

: “Because I wanted to see if you be 
lieved in runaway matches.” 

“Well, I can’t say I do. Ouah cag 
was most exceptional.” 

: “Well, so is mine,” said Bob, and hay. 
ing reached his mark, like the aviator he 
was, he pulled the lever and released the 
bombshell: “I’m going to run away too, 

Mrs. Taxter leaped to her feet. Mr 
Summerlin fell back in her chair. Apzil 
clenched her every muscle like the hand 
of one who is utterly startled. 

Bob pressed his mother back to het 

chair and sat upon the arm of it, em 
bracing her to quell the panic that made 
her tremulous. His smile was ghoulish, 
and he felt the pride of a grave-robber 
caught by a searchlight: 
: “You remember the girl who left here 
just as you came in? You said she was 
very pretty.” He explained to April, ina 
clafhmy voice: “Miss Yarmy, April, you 
know.” 

_April’s smile was sweet as uncoated qui- 
nine: “She’s the Guinevere you spoke 
of?” . 

Bob could neither defend his enforced 
bride nor permit her to be criticized. He 
spoke harshly: “She’s to be my wife.” 

Now his mother began to fight against 
him bodily and mentally, to struggle 
against his strong young arms as against 
his mad decision: 

“Bob! Let me go! You don’t meat 
it. You can’t. You don’t love her. You 
know you don’t.” 

When we dare not make statements, we 
ask questions. Bob said sternly—to pro 
tect his weakness: “Would I marry her if 
I didn’t?” 

Mrs. Taxter knew him well enough t0 
cry with terrible intuition: “Of co’se you 
would. You'd marry anybody who made 
a claim on your generosity. But I wont 
permit it. She sha’n’t have you.” 

Bob worshiped her for this. He wanted 
to bury his head in that tumultuous be 
som of hers and weep his agony out. It 
was the bitterest part of the expiation 
he had to make for his knightliness 
that he had to massacre the heart of his 
mother and of April. He could only groat 
for mercy now: “Mother, I beg you!” 


HE anguish in his tone drugged het 
resistance. Mrs. Summerlin began #@ 
tremble now for her own child’s happr 
ness. She began: 
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“Why, Bob, I always thought you and 
ril—” 
ae ril’s pride was in rags, but she would 
not play the beggar. She forced herself 
to be gentle and cheerful and matter-of- 


Ono, Mother, that’s all ova and done 
with: Bob and I understand each otha 
perfectly. We are awfully fond of each 
otha, but we quarrel too easily; so we de- 
cided that we'd call all bets off and just 
be good friends. Bob’s made a betta 
choice, and he’s going to. be ve’y happy.” 

Mrs. Summerlin wept feebly, as over a 
grave: “We always loved Bob.” 

Bob’s mother was afraid of this thin 
little wail. It had a sympathetic vibra- 
tion that her heart was all too well at- 
tuned to. So she hastened to pretend to 
indignation : 

“When did this extraordinary—infatua- 
tion come ova you, Bob?” 

“Very recently. It was a case of— 
of—” 

Mrs. Taxter spoke the loathsome words 
for him. “Love at first sight?” 

Bob nodded. Mrs. Taxter asked: “It 
isn’t going to be a case of ma’iage at first 
sight too, is it?” 

Bob dropped another shell: “They’re 
getting the minister now, she and her 
brother.” 

Mrs. Taxter broke free and sprang 
to her feet in uncontrollable panic. “No, 
no, no! They sha’n’t have you! There’s 
something wrong about it al]. You're not 
telling me the truth. I wont let you de- 
stroy yourself this way.” 


Bo was in a mood to destroy himself 
and all the people in the world and 
the world itself. For the first time in his 
life he understood why Samson, whose ca- 
reer had been similarly wrecked by a for- 
eign woman, had taken a _ tremendous 
exultant delight in pulling the crowded 
temple down and burying himself under 
the wreckage. He envied Samson his ma- 
jestic privilege. He did his best to imi- 
tate him now, and spoke with a deadly 
wrath at circumstance and all its victims. 

“My bride is leaving for Texas to- 
night—immediately after our wedding; 
we I am going with her on the six-four 


; This wrecked his mother’s command- 
ing mood, and reduced her to frantic ap- 


“Bob, honey, my sweet little boy, my 
darling child, you couldn’t leave your poor 
mother like this! You just couldn’t. 
Afta I’ve come all this way to see you! 
You wouldn’t, would you, honey? Say 
you wouldn’t treat me so!” 

Bob dashed his hand across his brow 
like a Cain trying to scratch away a brand 
new-seared. He pleaded: 

“Mother, you’re killing me. I’ve got 
to go. I’ve got to go. I'll come back 
soon. T’ll come back rich. Don’t make 
it any harder for me! Don’t!” 

This cry checked her. A mother’s woes 
must always yield place to her children’s. 
She.tumed her eyes: to Aprik as the only 


teinforcements she could count upon. 
April went forward into the trenches we. 
’% she had vainly wanted to during the 
Wat, to bind up wounds and distill cour- 
4¢.ftom a heart full of terror: | 

_a¥0w, Mts. Taxta, you know it. had 
{0 come. You know that mothas are 
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to karn Bigger Fay 


Look over the twelve wonderful home-study sets listed below. One of the 
twelve is YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY FOR SUCCESS! Each set was pre- 
pared by the country’s foremost authorities, written especially for you in 
the kind of language that you best understand. The first idea in the minds 
of the men who prepared these books was to help you make MORE MONEY. So they put into 
them everything that would help you, photographs, diagrams, complete descriptions; all the 
knowledge that you need to give you surest success. 

The books are handsomely bound, some in half Morocco, library style; others in American 
Morocco, flexible, handy style. All stamped in gold. Pick out the set that is meant for you; 
examine it FREE. If you are satisfied, pay the special bargain price, on terms of less than 7c a 
day. If not satisfied, return the books. 


INVEST 7e A DAY IN YOUR BRAIN 


Jump at this big opportunity. You will never miss the 7c a day (less than cigar money). 
These volumes bring you the greatest opportunity to invest in your brain—in knowledge that will 
double or triple your earning power. If you expect to make bigger money, you must feed your brain, give 
it a chance to grow. These great volumes are brain food for you. Pick your set now and examine it free, 


Don’t send any money. Examine the books first. If sat- 

isfied, pay for them on terms so easy that you wil! never 

en 0 one mies the money. You take no risk. The books must show 
you that er will work for you, train you for a better, « 

bigger-pay job. Fill out the coupon now. Pay only the 

very small shipping charges when the books arrive. If you mail the coupon at once, we will give you 

FREE a year’s Consulting Membership in the American Technical Society. This allows you to con- 


sult our corps of experts on ony ee you may have. Ordinarily this membership costs $12. 
yours free if you act promptly. ail the coupon before you turn the pages—before you can forget. 


American Technical Society 


DEPT. X492 
CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


. : . 
Electrical Engineering 
Eight volumes, 3300 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and dia- 
grams. Prepares for Electrical 
Engineer, Power Plant Superin- 
tendent, Substation Operator or 
Electrician. Regular price, $40.00, 
Special price, $24.80. 


Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing 


Four volumes, 1578 pages and 
more than one thousand illustra- 
tions. Prepares for Architectural 
or Mechanical Draftsman. Regu- 
lar price, $20. Special price, only 
$14.80. 


Fire Prevention 


and Insurance 
Four volumes, 1500 pages and 
600 illustrations, diagrams, forms, 
etc. Prepares for Counterman, 
Rate Clerk, Inspector or Agent. 
Regular price, $20.00. Special 
price, $15.80. 


Carpentry and 
Contracting 

Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations. Pre- 
pares for Contractor, Building 
Superintendent and Carpenter 
Foreman. Regular price, $25.00. 
Special price, $19.80. 

Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 pages and 
3000 illustrations, plates and dia- 
grams. Prepares for Civil or 
Structural Engineer, Transitman, 
Estimator, Designer or Chicf 
Draftsman. Regular price, $45.00. 
Special price, $29.80. 


Machine Shop Practice 
Six volumes, 2300 pages and 2500 
illustrations. Prepares for Ma- 
chine Shop Superintendent or 
Foreman, Foundryman, Pattern 
Maker, Tool Designer or Tool 
Maker. Regular price, 
Special price, $19.80, 


Automobile 

Engineering 

Six volumes, 2650 pages 

2100 illustrations. Prepares 

Garage Foreman, Automobile 

Mechanic or Chauffeur, 

able to car owners. Regular 

price, $30.00. Special price, $21.80. 


Steam and Gas 
Engineering 
Seven volumes, 3300 pages and 
2500 illustrations, plates, dia- 
grams, ete. Prepares for Station- 
ary, Marine or Locomotive Engi- 
neer or Fireman. Regular price, 
$35.00. Special price, $21.80. 


Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, etc. 
Prepares for Sanitary Engineer, 
Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neer, Master Plumber or Plumber. 
Regular price, $20.00. Special 
price, $14.80. 


Law and Practice 


(with Reading Course in 25 bound 
pamphlets). Thirteen volumes, 
6000 pages and 24 illustrations. 
Prepares for all Bar Examinations. 
A wonderful aid to business men. 
Regular price, $72.00. Special 
price, 80. 


Practical Accounting 


Four volumes, 1840 pages and 800 
illustrations, plates and diagrams. 
C. P. A. questions and practical 
problems. Prepares for Account- 
ant, Bookkeeper or Cost Clerk. 
Regular price, $20.00. Speeial 
price, $14.80. 


mo -----------— 


American Technical Society, Dept. X492, Chicago, Ill. 





Teleph and ve paid the speci ce rea Tt Dae ide nee t> 
a OE Weacnccsss 7 ‘decide , 

— Teles h keep the books, I will return them by express at yout ex- 
jegraphy pense. Title not to pass to me anti! the set is fully paid for. « 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and y 


2000 illustrations, plates and dia- 
grams. P. rés for Telephone 
Engineer, Wire Chief, Exchange 
Manager, Trouble Man or Teleg- 
rapher. Regular price, $20.00. 
Special price, $14.80. 
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névva satisfied with the wives their gal “Ts! 

select.” ously. 

A HEALING CREAM Se “Oh, if Bob had chosen you—” broth: 

“You’d have wantéd to murder me jj name 

‘week. You know my rotten tempa a shock 

LA oO a um my wild jealousy, and besides, I’m »& as his 
travagant and lazy and selfish and—yoyj to rus 


have been as sick of me as Bob has bey Bob, 
Alcays made under ths signotire SAN and would be.” the W 

Bob’s heart was bursting with denkk —did 
of this self-prosecution, but how coui 
he protest his eternal devotion to Ap 
at such a time? He had to let her gp 
on, while she held his mother in her arms: 

“It’s all goin’ to come out all righ 
Bob knows best. He'll come back nd 
and great, and he’ll bring along a my 
beautiful wife than you expected. Mig 
Ya’my is a ve’y handsome—”’ 

She hesitated over girl and woman, n stron} 
jected both, but could not say J/ady, anj “A 
left the adjective suspended in the air, sudde 
“And everything will come out all righ 
4 You'll see.” 

“The Little Nurse a Bob had to give some token of his 
ae gratitude. He mumbled: “God bless yu 
: —hon—” He could not call her honey 
any more. So he called her nothing. ardice 

Mrs. Taxter was weeping whole-heat- was a 
edly now, but about his going away » lone | 
far and so soon. April had an answert four 
this: a fee 

“If mothas had their way, you knoy, pack 
there’d nevva be any sailors or soldiey minut 
or anybody worth while, would ther? 

You nearly died when Bob went into av 
ation. You were frightened to dealt 
when he went to France. Well, look a 
> him now! He’s lived through all that 
HEN a cold makes you and is lookin’ mighty well. You oughtal 


rr 9 ; to despair of his going through a lith® 
snuffly apply Men- ~ 1% thing like a first weddin’. If this wee 
tholatum to the nostrils— 5 WAM. din’ doesn’t turn out—why, we'll divole 
° ye ‘ le wa him from that one and try someboty 
outside and inside. It relieves NB SY else.” 
the inflamed air passages Mrs. Taxter’s diaphragm was uncertail 
e whether it was called on for sobs # 
and free breathing returns. laughter, and her lips were twisted 
1 tween smile and torment. The distance 
Quickly heals the one aees between tragedy and burlesque depends 
of chapped face or hands, , on the way you face. New York is abs 
: twenty-four thousand miles away from 
reduces the swelling and : Brooklyn as you go west; but if you tum 
pain of chilblains. east you can get there in less than a mit 
3 A ute by the subway. So tragedy and fame 
Mentholatum 1S gentle in are but suburbs of each other. 
its action, as well as anti- ; 
° ° ND now Kate Yarmy blew in through 
septic—use it for the many ; the anatture. teseaily’ 
° . °° . ‘ 99 - 
‘little ills’’ which come so ‘Oh, Bob!” | 
<e She was going to add: “The parsois 
often to every household. on the job.” But she saw the room ‘il 
At all druggists in tubes, 25c. of women; and she felt ambushed. L. 
Jars, 25c, 50c, $1. checked her speech, recognizing 
LR Summerlin and April as inveterate ee 
The Mentholatum Co., Dept. P, Buffalo, N. Y. mies, and looked at Mrs. Taxter, a 
she assumed to be Bob’s mother, with# 
Samples sent Free on request stare of mingled dread and defiance. 
Bob said: “Miss Yarmy, let me preset 
you to my mother. You know Mrs. Sul 
merlin and Miss Summerlin.” 
Kate ignored them and turned to MB 
-Taxter with an effort at a smile that i 
‘tered away Before ‘the chill of Mrs. Ta 
tef’s gaze. She stammered: : 
“Hf_“Tas we say in Texas, I adil 
to meet you. But I’m afraid you 
like me.” 
Mrs. Taxter tried to be polite at leas 
aa “Anybody that my boy is so fond of must 
be—must be—” 
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“Isn't it strange?” Kate broke in nerv- 
ously. “Who could believe it? Joe, my 
protha, told Bob—” The unfamiliar 
name came with an effort from her, and 
shocked the bridegroom almost as much 
as his mother. “Joe told Bob that we had 
to rush back home on the first train, and 
Bob, the dear boy, just insisted on havin 
the weddin’ at once so’s he could go along 
—didn’t you, Bob?” 

“Yes, Miss—yes, dear.” 

Mrs. Taxter observed: “It’s a little 
sudden, isn’t it?” 

“Oh, isn’t it?” Kate agreed, to Mrs. 
Taxter’s intense discomfort. She felt a 
sort of promiscuity in sharing the same 
phrase with this hateful and hatefully 
pretty serpent. Kate went on: “It was 
all so sudden that Joe—my brotha—was 
strongly opposed to it.” 

“He was!” said Mrs. Taxter with a 
sudden interest in this sympathetic 
brother. 

“Indeed he was!” Kate exclaimed. 
“Byt Bob insisted, didn’t you, dea’?” 

“Yes—yes indeed!” Bob mumbled. 
Every man has his braveries and his cow- 


ardices, and this wearer of a cross of war | 


was an abject poltroon in this field as the 
Jone man and the prize of battle among 
four women. He took to his heels with 
a feeble excuse: “I—I haven’t begun to 
pack yet. If you'll all excuse me a few 
minutes—” 


EFORE he could be seized, he vanished 
into the bedroom, where Zeb and 
Pansy stared at him as if he were the dead 
walking. They had made little progress in 
stowing his things into the gaping trunk, 
and he scolded them with a vigor he had 
been unable to display in the other room. 
He looked in a closet for his morning- 
coat—so called because it was chiefly 
worn of afternoons, having driven the old 
frock-coat into disrepute. He _ studied 


. it for some time before he could collect 


enough wits for its recognition. Then he 
went about gathering black socks and a 
white shirt as if he were a somnambulist. 
He carried them into the bathroom, which 
was the only dressing-room he had left 
with all the throng in his room. He felt 
as if he were holding a wake, himself 
the corpse. He set about dressing for his 
obsequies in an appropriate mood. 

And now for the battle of the women, 
met like four hungry female jungle-cats 
over a trapped hartebeest—old lioness, 
old tigress and tigress cub, and young, 
lithe leopardess—all relentless, cunning, 
patient. 

Kate was one against three, but she had 
certain‘ advantages that she would not 
hesitate to use. But what gave her most 
unexpected courage was the sight of the 
Taxter necklace lying on the table. 

ere are few women whom the sight 
of a diamond does not quicken and intoxi- 
cate. That shimmering pleiad of them 
Wakened in Kate a wanton eagerness that 
had goaded her to crime before. With 
a husband, an honorable name and a dia- 
mond necklace as her quarry, she was 
ready to match wits. or fangs and claws 
with any earthly power, peculiarly ready 
to fight with females for a male. 


The next installment of this brilliant 
novel about our own times will appear 
in the forthcoming, the March, issue of 


The Red Book Magazine. 











It Is Film That Mars 


and Ruins 


It is known today that the cause 
of most tooth troubles isa slimy film. 
You can feel it with your tongue. 


That film is what discolors—not 
the teeth. It is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds the 
acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


The film is clinging. It enters 
crevices and stays. The tooth brush 
does not end it. The ordinary tooth 
paste does not dissolve it. So mil- 
lions find that well-brushed teeth 


discolor and decay. 
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Prettier Teeth 


Safer Teeth— Without a Film 


All Statements Approved by High Dental Authorities 


Dental science, after years of 
searching, has found a film combat- 
ant. Its efficiency has been amply 
proved by clinical and laboratory 
tests. Able authorities approve it 
and leading dentists all over Amer- 
ica are now urging its adoption. 


A Free Test to Every 


Home 
This new method is embodied in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
a 10-Day Tube is sent to everyone 
who wishes to prove its efficiency. 


Pepsodent is based on pepsin, 
the digestant of albumin. The film 
is albuminous matter. The, object 
of Pepsodent is to dissolve it, 
then to day by day combat it. 


But pepsin must be activated, 
and the usual agent is an acid 
harmful to the teeth. So pepsin 
long seemed impossible. But 
science has discovered a harmless 
activating method. And millions 
of teeth are now being daily 
brushed with this active pepsin. 


We urge you to see the results. 
They are quick and apparent. A 
ten-day test will be a revelation. 
Send the coupon for the test tube. 
Compare the results with old 
methods, and you will soon know 
what is best. Cut out the coupon 
so you won't forget, for this is 
important to you. 


Pepsadént 


REG. U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 
Now Advised by Leading Dentists Everywhere 


eee ee ee ee ee ee pom rw wr ew wee 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.10, 1104S.Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Ten Days Will Tell 


J 

1 
Note how clean the teeth feel ' 
after using Pepsodent. Mark | 
the absence of the slimy film. j 
See how the teeth whiten as} 
J 

} 

i 

a 
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the fixed film disappears. Mate. Mis cs 60s ao d00bass csd nea aan ae 
You will then know_ what 
clean teeth mean. Pineda Xs si.v6 bos haddbncadc-cnnssaenenke 
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NERVOUS AMERICANS 


By Paul Von Boeckmann 


For 25 years the leading authority in America on 
Psycho-physics 


We are the most “high strung” people on 
Earth. The average American is a bundle 
of nerves, ever ready to spring into action, 
mentally and physically. The restless en- 
ergy of Americans is proverbial. 


We may well be proud of our alert, active 
and sensitive nerves, as it indicates the high- 
est state of civilization, courage, ambition 
and force of character. 


The vast opportunities open to us in every 
field; our freedom of Government, which 
prevents no one from reaching the highest 
goal, economically, politically and socially, 
is the incentive that has Jed us to develop 
our nerves to super-keenness and alertness, 
for in the present day high tension life a 
dull and slow nerved person cannot suc- 
ceed. 


Our high nerve tension has not been with- 
out its grave dangers and serious conse- 
quences. Neurologists agree that we are 
more subject to nervous disorders than any 
other nation. Our “Mile a Minute Life” 
is tearing our nerves to shreds and we are 
deteriorating into a nation of Neurasthenics 
(Nerve Exhaustion.) 


Since the Nervous System generates the 
mysterious power we term Nerve Force, 
‘that controls and gives life and energy to 
every muscle, every vital organ, every drop 
of blood and bodily cell, nerve exhaustion 
necessarily must result in a long train of ail- 
ments and weaknesses. 


The noted British authority on the nerves, 
Alfred T. Schofield, says, “It is my belief 
that the greatest single factor in the main- 
tenance of health is that the nerves should 
be in order.” 


How often do we hear of people running 
from doctor to doctor, seeking relief from 
a mysterious “something-the-matter” with 
them, though repeated examinations fail to 
indicate that any particular organ is weak 
or diseased. In nearly every case it is Nerve 
Exhaustion—Lack of Nerve Force. 


The symptoms of nerve exhaustion vary 
according to individual characteristics, but 
the development is usually as follows: 


FIRST STAGE: Lack of energy and en- 
durance; that “tired feeling,” especially in 
the back and knees. 


SECOND STAGE: Nervousness; sleep- 
lessness; irritability; decline in sex force; 
loss of hair; nervous indigestion; sour stom- 
ach; gas in bowels; constipation; irregular 
heart; poor memory; lack. of mental endur- 
ance; dizziness; headaches; backaches; neu- 
ritis; rheumatism, and other pains. 


THIRD STAGE: Serious mental disturb- 
ances; fear; undue worry; melancholia; dan- 
gerous organic disturbances; suicidal tenden- 
cies, and, in extreme cases, insanity. 


If only.a few of the symptoms mentioned 
apply to you, especially those indicating 
mental instability, you may be sure your 
nerves are at fault—that you have exhausted 
your Nerve Force. 


Nerve Force is the most precious gift of 
Nature. It means everything—your hap- 
piness, your health, your. success in life. 
You should know all there is to-learn about 
your nerves; how to relax, calm and soothe 


your nerves, so that after a severe nerve 
strain you can rebuild your lost Nerve Force, 
and keep yourself physically and mentally 
fit. 


I have written a 64-page book which is 
pronounced by students of the subject to 
be the most valuable and practical work 
ever written on nerve culture. The title of 
the book is “Nerve Force.” It teaches how 
to soothe, calm and care for the nerves. The 
cost is only 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
Bound in elegant cloth and gold cover, 50 
cents. Address, Paul von Boeckmann, Studio 
No. 79, 110 West goth St., New York. 


The only way to judge the value of this 
book is to read it, which you may do at 
my risk. In other words, if after applying 
the advice given in this book it does not 
meet your fullest expectations, I shall return 
your money, plus the outlay of postage you 
may have incurred. I have advertised my 
various books on health, breathing and 
other subjects in this and other magazines 
for more than 20 years, which is ample evi- 
dence of my responsibility and integrity. 
Over a million copies have been sold. 


You should send for this book to-day. It 
is for you, whether you have had trouble 
with your nerves or not. Your nerves are 
the most precicus possession you have. 
Through them you experience all that makes 
life worth living; for to be dull nerved, 
means to be dull brained, insensible to the 
higher phases of life—love, moral courage, 
ambition and temperament. The finer your 
brain is, the finer and more delicate is your 
nervous system, and the more imperative 
is it that you care for your nerves. The 
book is especially important to those who 
have “high strung” nerves, and those who 
must tax their nerves to the limit. 


The following are extracts from letters 
from people who have read the book and 
were greatly benefited by the teachings set 
forth therein. , 


“T have gained 12 pounds since reading 
your book, and I feel so energetic. I had 
about given up hope of ever finding the 
cause of my low weight.” 


“Your book did more for me for indiges- 
tion than two courses in dieting.” 


“My heart is now regular again and my 
nerves are fine. I thought I had heart 
trouble, but it was simply a case of abused 
nerves. I have re-read your book at least 
ten times.” 


A woman writes: “Your book has helped 
my nerves wonderfully. I am sleeping so 
well and in the morning I feel so rested.” 


“The advice given in your book on re- 
laxation and calming of nerves has cleared 
my brain. - Before I was half dizzy all the 
time.” 


A physician says;. “Your book shows you 
have a scientific and. profound knowledge 
of the nerves and nervous. people. IT am 
recommending your book to my patients.” 


A prominent lawyer in Ansonia, Conn., 
says: “Your book saved me froma nerv- 
ous collapse, such: ds I had three years ago. 
I now sleep soundly and am gaining weight. 
I can again do a real day’s work.” 
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CHAPTER XI 





| DID not struggle. I would have doy 
so if I had been able, but I was Caught 
in a grip so skillful that the smalley 
move gave me the most exquisite paip 
At that time I had not even heard th 
words jiu jitsu, but I have looked then 
up since. Cortinez, the sleepy sentry, 
without changing his position, had opened 
his eyes and was grinning at me. 

I was forced to my feet and marche 
to the open door of the corner room 
There I was released, and turned aroun 
to face Hooper himself. The old man; 
face was twisted in a sardonic half-sna 
that might pass for a grin, but there wa 
no smile in his unblinking wildcat eye, 
There seemed to be trace neither of thé 
girl nor the girl’s occupation. 

“Thank you for your warning of you 
intended visit.” said Hooper in silky 
tones, indicating my bandanna, which ly 
on the table. “And now may I ingur 
to what I owe the honor of this call 
Or it may be that the visit was not i 
tended for me at all. Mistake in th 
rooms, perhaps; I often shift and chang 
my quarters, and those of my household 
—especially if I suspect I have some re 
son for doing so. It adds interest to m 
otherwise uneventful life.” 

He was eying me sardonically, evidently 
gloating over the situation as he fom® 
it. 

“How did you get on that roof? Wh 
let you inside the walls?” he demanded 
abruptly. 

I merely smiled at him. 

“That we can determine later,” he ob 
served, resuming command of himself. 

I measured my chances, and found 
them at present a minute quantity. Th 
old man was separated from me by 3 
table, and he held my own revolver ready 
for instant use. So I stood tight aml 
waited. 

The room was an almost exact replica 
of the one in which I had spent the night 
so short a time before—the same lom 
narrow transom near the ceiling, the same 
barred windows opening on the coil 
the same closet against the blank wal 
Hooper had evidently inhabited it fa 
some days, for it was filled with his per 
sonal belongings. Indeed, he must hart 
moved in en bloc when his ward had bet 
moved out, for none of the furnishing 
showed the feminine touch, and seve 
articles could have belonged only to i 
old man personally. Of such was 4 
iron safe in one corner, and a tall # 
fashioned desk that was crammed 
papers. , 

But if I decided overt action unws 
at this moment, I decidedly went il 
aption the. next: Hooper. whistled, all 
‘féut’~ Mexicans appeared with wi 
‘Somithow I knew if they once hog 
meé*I would never get another. ¢haiitt 
Better’dead now’ than helpless i 
morning, for what that old buzzard might 
want of ‘me. 

“One of ‘them tossed a loop at me} 
‘struck it aside and ‘sailed in. . 
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KILLER 





from page 43) 





It had always been my profound and 
contemptuous belief that I could lick 
any four Mexicans. Now I had to take 
that back. I could not. But I gave them 
an argument; and by the time they had 

my elbows lashed behind me and my legs 
tied to the legs of one of those big solid 
chairs they like to name as “Mission 
style,” I had marked them up and torn 
their pretty clothes and smashed a lot of 
junk around the place and generally got 
them so mad they would have knifed me 
in a holy second if it had not been for 
old man Hooper. The latter held up the 
lamp-where it wouldn’t get smashed and 
admonished them in no uncertain terms 
that he wanted me alive and compara- 
tively undamaged. Oh, sure! They 
mussed me up too. I wasn’t very pretty, 
either. 

The bravos withdrew, muttering curses, 
as the storybooks say; and after Hooper 
had righted the table and stuck the lamp 
on it, and taken a good look at my bonds, 
he withdrew also. 

Most of my time until the next thing 
occurred, was occupied in figuring on all 
the things that might happen to me. One 
thing I acknowledged to myself right off 
the reel; the Mexicans had sure trussed 
me up for further orders! I could move 
my hands, but I knew enough of ropes 
and ties to realize that my chances of get- 
ting free were exactly nothing. My plans 
had gone perfectly up to this moment. 
I had schemed to get inside the ranch and 
into old man: Hooper’s room; and here 
I was! What more could a man ask? 

The next thing occurred so soon, how- 
ever, that I hadn’t had time to think of 
more than ten per cent of the things that 
might happen to me. The outer door 
opened to admit Hooper, followed by the 
girl. He stood aside in the most courtly 
fashion. 

“My dear,” he said, “here is Mr. San- 
born, who has come to call on you. You 
remember Mr. Sanborn, I am sure. You 
met him at dinner; and besides, I believe, 
you had some correspondence with him, 
did you not?. He has taken so much 
trouble, so very much trouble, to see you, 
that I think it a great pity his wish should 
not be fulfilled. Wont you sit down 
here, my dear?” 


Ne was staring at me, her eyes gone 
wide with wonder and horror. Half 
, She took her seat as indicated. 
Instantly the old man had bound her 
elbows at the back and had lashed her 
tly to the chair. After the first start 
surprise, she made no attempt at 
ebewee, 
“There,” said Hooper, straightening up 
after the accomplishment of this task. 
ow I’m going to leave you to your 
visit. You can talk it all over. Tell him 
all you please, my dear. And you, sir, 
er all you know. I think I can ar- 
ther! so your confidences will go no fur- 
“sf the first time I heard him laugh, a 
, uncertain cackle: The girl ‘said 
ing; but she stared at- him. with: level, 
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Am Earning $92 a Week 
fter fix. months success es 


Why 


salesmen. Read their letters. 
what salesmans 


of life—for positions as City an 


earning from $2,500 to $10,000 a year. Our amazing methods make 
mastery of salesmanship easy for any man who has the will to succeed. 
You can learn at home in spare moments, without interfering with your 


Dont YOU Got into 
the SELLING Game? 


At the top of this page you will find photographs of four star 
These four men averaged earnings at the 
rate of $7,352a eae Yet formerly earned only $60 to $90 a month! Think 

ip did for them. Think what salesmanship will do for you. 
We have trained clerks, bookkee apes. mechanics—and men from all walks 






Traveling Salesmen where they are now 


work, Many of our members get big jobs in the selling game, even before 
they have completed our course. You can go on the road, travel anywhere, stay at the finest 
hotels and have all your expenses paid, or you can stay in your own city as salesman. Any 


Just Send Me 
Your Name 
All I ask any intelligent man to do is tosend 
me his name. I want to prove to him our 


ability to prepare him fora big paying job as 
salesman. This costs you nothing. Just send 


the coupon, post card, or letter, and I will 
send you my book, “A Knight of the Grip.” 














way you figure it—salesmanship offers you the oppor- 
tunity to make from three to ten times your present 
earnings. 


Let Me Prove That I Can 


MakeYou a Star Salesman 


Let me send you my wonderful new book, “‘A Knight of 
the Grip,” which tells about salesmanship in all its detailen Let 
me tell you about the advantages of being a salesman. Let me tell 
you about our free employment department which gets positions 
for our students and graduates. Let me tell you about the special 
instructions which include every branch of selling and lessons on 
Language and Persuasion, Memory, Retail Selling, Advertising, 
Direct by Mail Selling, etc. Let me show you why salesmen are 
always in demand, because they are business producers and why 
re pres Sag s earnings depend on themselves and not upon the whims 
of any 


I Will Train You and Then Help 
You Land a Big Job 


I will show you howwe have trained thousands of others. 
I'll show you success letters we have received from hundreds of 
students and graduates. I'll show you just what our Course in- 
cludes and how it goes into every detail of Salesmanship from the 
ground up, covering Wholesale Houses, Specialty Houses, 

Houses—how it covers every detailof the proposition, methods of 


distribution, territory, language, handling customers, personal efficiency, etc. I'll tell you about our 
Free Employment Bureau, which bmi - on file more requests for salesmen than we can 
possibly fill. Get all the facts by writing toda 


My New Book is FREE 44 


z Ln to send you my new book, “A Knight of the cdma " which tells about the TE A “ai 
8. T. A, Course in Salesmanship and how it has been successfully taught al 
an ‘tor over 12 years. It tells you just what you want to know. If you are 


as along slowly — it you are, dissa 
mey instead of ‘ 


tisfled—If you want to earn big r4 co 


‘peanut, wages,"mail the coupon or a post card, or a ? 


Samer for Gut free Seed now. Don’t wait a minute, Do it right now, Po 
Address: ing 
i 


NATIONAL SALESMEN’S mee: f 


ASSOCIATION 


Dept..22B*. Chicago, Ill, U.S: A. “yp Oe SS ie y o os 


e* . bd . 
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Tire and Equipment Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Do not ba = jou get our prices, 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept.w- 14 Chicago 


Sneezing, hawking, spitting and coughing.- 
Why do you have catarrh anyway? You were 
ot born with catarrh—you ¢ contracted it. This 





fiensive, unwh 










glaint fastened itself upon you and grew. 
Nature in trying to prevent more serious con- 
equences duetothe congestion i in your body, 
dsan letfortheacc byway 
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STRONGFORT 
The Pert 


your body pulsate to health. 
catarrh quits for good, so will 


dered—Stron gfortism will alter it. 














mailing expenses and 
tion and 


1156 Strongfort Institute 








vitality and keep your forces vital. 

dition is now, or what habits you contracted or indulged in— 

I will show that you can renew yourself. 

strong, healthy—a virile man—you want to be all that a man 

ought to be and I can and will show you how to make your- 
self the man that is desirable from every standpoint. 

Tell me your ailment and send three 2c stamps, to cover 

I will send “Promo. 

of 


You cannot get rid of it the way 
you are going—sprays, lotions, snuffing pow- 
ders, drugs and medicines won't stop it. You 
know catarrh leads to other troubles—serious 
ones—throat, lungs, stomach, intestines—all 
become affected. j 
health if you have catarrh 
efficient in anything as long as you have 


You can never enjoy 
; you won't be 


catarrh, and it detracts from your personality 
to be hawking and snuffing around others. 


Build. Yourself Up. 


some—Healthy—Virile. 
way—Nature’s way 

cines, and you banish catarrh from your pened 
Let me show you how by my method 
of health building, body developing, called 


STRONGFORTISM 


Its practice never fails—it builds new tis- 
lect Man suc, gives brawn and muscle; it invigorates 
heart action, strengthens kidneys, and makes the bowels 
move by their own natural strength; it makes every organ in 
Under this kind of influence, 


Go at it the right 





; no drugs, no me 


c 





nervousness, palpitation, rupture, rheumatism, weak heart, 
poor memory, physical ‘weakness, vital losses, short wind, 
and all sorts and kinds of ailments and disorders. 

If you aré too stout or too thin, flat chested or round shoul- 


It will make you grow in 


vigor and virility—and nervous energy—it will restore your 


No matter what your con- 


You want to be 


ou my book, - 
ea! 


» Strength and 
Mental Energy,” written for your interest and welfare. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT paige cinliet 


Newark, N. J. 





SURGEON 


‘ Make $2500 to $4000Per Year 


Giving New 


Life to Old Tires 


; Tire Surgeon can 

é Loo Mars 000 mo more miles of of new life ife 
toa tire, that two years ago 
thrown on the j 


patent geen nar get sapere, 2 fired 


JAYWOOD, 
waywoon TIRE & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
128 Capitol Avenue 


Indianapolis, indiana 
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stores every 
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HER,” by Lucian Cary, in our next issue. 
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The Philo Burt 


Since you run no risk there is 
no reason why you should not ac- 
cept our 


Send epinee it brings 
immediate relief evenin the most 
serious cases. You a2 it to 


Deformities 
of the Back 


Greatly benefited or en- 
tirely cured by the Philo 
Burt Method. 

The 30,000 cases suc- 
cessfully treated in our 
experience of over 17 
years is absolute proof of 
this statement. 


No matter how serious your 
deformity, no matter what tecat- 
ments you have tried, think of 

of sufferers this method has 


in your own Case. 
Appliance 
on 30 Days’ “Tehal 
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blazing eyes. Also for the first time] “I at 
began to take an interest in her. are two 
“Do you object to smoking?” I asked “All 
her suddenly. see wht 
She blinked and recovered. how do 
“Not at all,” she answered. “Whe 
“Well, then, old man, be a sport. Gig “Whi 
me the makings. I can get my hands She | 
my mouth.” “Tn | 
The old man transferred his balefyl less yo 
eyes on me. Then without saying a wor Che 
he placed in my hands a box of tailon : The 
made cigarettes and a dozen matches, tions sq 
“Until morning,” he observed, his hand #* the i 
on the doorknob. He inclined in a most found. 
courteous fashion, first to one of us, then Tru 
to the other, and went out. He did no #™.,, 
lock the door after him, and I could hear too? 
him addressing Cortinez outside. The “He 
girl started to speak, but I waved my cried pi 
shackled hand at her for silence: By 
straining my ears, I could just make out WAS 
what was said. no ok 
“T am going to bed,” Hooper said. “} “Wh 
is not necessary to stand guard. You may 9 then—a 
get your blankets and sleep on the ve jm asked. 
randa.” “You 
you wi 
FTER the old man’s footsteps had “You 
died, I turned to the girl opposite Mei #! 
me and looked her over carefully. My jm =P 
first impression of meekness I revised, Hor 
She did not look to me one bit meek. Her gp Dut. 
lips were compressed, her nostrils wide ge !"e 
her level eyes unsubdued. A person of York, i 
sense, I said to myself, well balanced, who 8 
has learned when it is useless to kick gp #4 be 
against the pricks, but who has not neces jm YY fo 
sarily on that account forever renounced jm P¢™0: 
all kicking. It occurred to me that she ¥ indeper 
must have had to be pretty thoroughly self. 
convinced before she had come to this je de 
frame of mind. When she saw that I had je “PCC 
heard all I wanted of the movements out ranch. 
side, she spoke hurriedly in her low, sweet Me? {°¥ | 
voice. know, 
“Oh, I am so distressed! This is all on 
my doing! I should have known bet ek 
ter—” Be 
“Now,” I interrupted ‘her decisively, Me ps 
“let’s get down to cases. You had not tile 
ing to do with this, nothing whatever. I acre 
visited this ranch the first time out of o> 
curiosity, and to-night because I knew ve 
that I’d have to hit first to save my owl — 
life. You had no influence on me if rps 
either case.” a id 
“You thought this was my room—t hice 
wrote you it was,” she countered swiftly. ‘We 
“T wanted to see you solely and simply ia 
that I might find out. how to get @ com 
Hooper. This is all my fault; and were permit 
going to cut out the self-accusations onsen 
get down to cases.’ lutely 
I afterwards realized that all this was ed 
somewhat inconsiderate and ungallant and oe: 
slightly humiliating—I should have taken with ty 
the part of the knight-errant rescuing the I inén ne 
damsel in distress; but at that moment “Th 
only the direct essentials entered my aa 
mind. ro 
“Very well,” she assented in het aay 1 
pressed tones. Then 1] 
“Do ‘you think he is listening to whal possibl 
we ‘say, or has somebody listening?” hers 
“T am positive not.” "Yo 
“Why?” do 
you 


“T lived in this room for two months 
and T know every inch of it.” 
“Ee might have some sort of conceal) 
listening-hole somewhere, just the same 
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“{ am certain he has not. The walls 
are two feet thick.” 
“All right; let it go at that. Now let’s 
see where we stand. In the first place, 
how do you dope this out?” 
“What do you mean?” ' 
“What does he intend to do with us?” 
ds She looked at me straight—eye to eye. 
oe “In the morning he will kill you—un- 
ou can contrive something.” 
leful wi cbeering thought!” 
“There is no sense in not facing situa- 
ailor tions squarely. If there is a way out, that 
. is the only method by which it may be 
ey 
mos a a I agreed, my admiration grow- 
‘Ss ing. “And yourself—will he kill you. 
not 00?” 


hear “He will not. He does not dare!” she 
a cried proudly with a flash of the eyes. 
By 


e oUt WAS not so sure of that, but there was 
He! no object in saying so. 





Ae “Why has he tied you in that chair, 
|may fe then—along with the condemned?” I | 
2 vee fe asked. | 
“You will understand better if I tell | 
you who I am.” 
had “You are his deceased partner’s daugh- | 
ter; and everybody thinks you are in | 
My Europe—” I started. 
“How in the world did you know that? 
Her But.no matter; it is true. I embarked 
three months ago on the Limited for New 
mn of Me York, intending, as you say, to go on a 
who Mong trip to Europe. My father and I 
‘kick tad been alone in the world. We were 
very fond of each other. I took no com- 
inced gg PAtlon; nor did I intend to. I felt quite 
t she me dependent and able to take care of my- 
aghly self. At the last moment Mr. Hooper 
“this #p D0atded the train. That was quite un- 
Thad me *pected. He was on his way to the 
| ranch. He persuaded me to stop over for 
sweet fp? few days to decide some matters. You 
~ BB know, since my father’s death, I am half- 
‘all we omer.” 
bets “Whole owner,” I murmured. 
“What did you say?” 
vely “Nothing.. Go ahead. Sure you don’t 
qj mind my smoking?” I lighted one of the 
4 tailor-mades and settled back. Even my 
t of inexperienced youth recognized the neces- 
cnew ME UY Of relief which this long-continued 
own Mg tUbborn repression must feel. My com- 
ein fy Panion had as yet told me nothing I did 
not already know or guess; but I knew it 
ain would do her good to talk, and I might 
iftly learn something valuable. 
‘We came out to the ranch, and talked 
t at matters over quite normally; but when 
yee fm ¢ came time for my departure, I was not 
Permitted to leave. For some unexplained 
teason I was a prisoner, confined abso- 
lutely to the four walls of this inclosure. 
I was guarded night and day; and I soon 
found I was to be permitted conversation 
two men only, Mexicans named Ra- 
mén and Andreas.” 
ey are his right and left hand,” I 
commented. 
‘So I found. You may imagine I did 
hot submit to this until I found I had to. 
I made up my mind that the only 
le thing to do was to acquiesce, to 
, and to wait my chance.” 
“You were right enough there. Why 
you figure he did this?” 
- don’t know!” she cried with a flash 
thwarted despair. “I have racked my 
wrains; but I can find no motive. He has 
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“You’ve Gone Way 
Past Me, Jim!” 


“Today good old Wright came to my office. All day 
the boys had been dropping in to congratulate me on my 
promotion. But with Wright it was different. 


““When I had to give up school to go to work I came to the plant 
seeking any kind of a job—I was just a young fellow without much 
thought about responsibility. They put me on the pay-roll and turned me 
over to Wright, an assistant foren.an then as now. He took a kindly in- 
terest-in me from the first.: “Do well the job that’s given to you, lad,’ he 
said, ‘and -iti time-you’ll' win 6ut.’ se 

“Well, I did my best at my routine work, but I soon realized that if 
ever I was going to get ahead I must not only do my work well, but pre- 
pare for something better. So I wrote to Scranton and found I could get 
exactly the course I needed to learn our business. I took it up and began 
studying an hour or two each evening. 

** Why, in just a little while my work took on a whole new meaning. Wright 
began giving me the most particular jobs—and asking my advice. And there came, 
also, an increase in pay. Next thing I knew I was made assistant foreman of a new 
department. I kept right on studying because I could see results and each day I 
was applying what I learned. Then there was a change and I was promoted to fore- 
man—at good money, too. 

**And now the first big goal is reached — I am superintendent, with an income 
that means independence, comforts and enjoyments at home—all those things that 
make life worth living. 


“* Wright is still at the same job, an example of the tragedy of lack of training. 
What a truth he spoke when he said today, ‘ You’ve gone ’way past me, Jim,—and 
you deserve to. Heads win—every time!’” stiaiiiaaian niacin medias ee 
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Your Hair Needs “Danderine”’ 


Save your hair and double its beauty. You can have lots of 
long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘ Danderine” at any drug or 

toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine”’ 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. Hurry, Girls! 


Dialogs, Munol Vaudevillea 
wusiea! eating PL AY Sx How to Stages Play FRECKLE POSITIVELY 


Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods REMOVED 


Tableaux, Jokes, Folk -Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitatioas,Pantomi Minstrel Speak by pa wy s Freckle , Omement— Tome druggist or 
oas,Pan mes, Minstrel Material, weak ers, Free DR. C. H. BERRY CO. 


Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and 
CatalogFree.T.S.Denison&Co. Dept3l Chicago 3e7s Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Genuine Aspirin. 

















Always say ‘“‘Bayer’’ and insist upon a ‘‘Bayer package’’ 


The “Bayer Cross” is the thumb-print 
of genuine “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin.” 
It protects you against imitations and | “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” which contains 
identifies the genuine Aspirin prescribed | proper directions. . 


Bayer- Tablets 


Handy tin boxes of 12 tablets cost but a few cents—Larger eiiinaaae. 
Aspirin dl the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of M ster of Salicylicacid 


by physicians for over eighteen years. 
Always buy an unbroken package of 
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not ‘asked -me for a thing; he -hag: 
even asked me a question. Unless ¥ 
stark crazy, 1 cannot make it out!’ 

“He may be that,” I-suggested.. _ 

“He may be; and yet 1 doubt it ‘som 
how. I don’t know why, but I fee; 
he is sane enough. He is inconce 
cruel and domineering. He will not 
erate a living thing about the place jy 
will not or cannot take orders trom hm 
He kills the thes, the bees, the birds, iy 
frogs because they are not his. I belj 
he would kill a man as quickly who sy 
out even for a second against him he 
To that extent I believe he is cra 
sort of monomania. But not otherm 
That is why I say he will kill you] 
really believe he would do it.’ 

“So do I,” I agreed grimly. “Bg 
ever, let’s drop that for mght now, J 
you know a man named Brower, Aft 
Brower?” 

“I don’t think I ever heard of hi 
Why ?” 

“Never mind for a minute. I've j 
had a great thought strike me. Just i 4! 
me alone a few minutes while I worki 
out.” 


| LIGHTED a second cigarette from 

butt of the first and fell into a stig 
Cortinez breathe. heavily outside. Othe 
wise the silence was as dead as the blad 
ness of the night. The smoke froms 
cigarettes floated lazily until it reached i 
influence of the hot air from the lam 
then it shot upward toward the ceili 
The girl watched me from under her le 
brows, always with that air of controll 
restraint I found so admirable. 

“T’ve got it,’ I said at last, “—ord 
least I think I have. Now, listen ton 
and believe what I’ve got to say. He 
are the facts: first, your father @ 
Hooper split partnership awhile bad 
Hooper took his share entirely in 
your father took his probably parti 
cash, but certainly all of the ranch 
cattle. Get that clear? Hooper & 
no part of the ranch and cattle. 
right! Your father dies before the papa 
relating to this agreement are Teco 
Nobody knew of those papers ext 
your father and Hooper. So if Hom 
were to destroy those papers, he'd # 
have the cash that had been paid il 
and an equal share in the property. 
plain?” 

“Perfectly,” she replied composé 
“Why didn’t he destroy them?” 

“Because they had been stolen by tii 
man Brower I asked you about—a® 
jockey of Hooper’s. Brower held tha 
for blackmail. Unless Hooper Gm 
through, Brower would record the # 
pers.” 

“Where do I come in?” 

“Easy. I’m coming to that. But# 
swer me this: who would be your® 
in case you died?” 

“Why—I don’t know.” 

“Have you any kin?” 

“Not a soul!” m 
‘Did you ever make a will?” 

“T'never thought of such a thing!” | 

“Well, I'll tell you. If you wert | 
die, your interest in this property. 
go to Hooper.” 

“What makes you think so? 1 thom 
it would go to the State.” me 

“Pm guessing,” I acknowledged] 


hersel 
hasn’t 
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I believe I’m guessing straight. A lot 
of these old Arizona partnerships were 
made just that way. Life was uncertain 
out here. I'll bet the old original part- 
nership between your father and Hooper 

ovides that in case of the extinction of 
one line, the other will inherit. It’s a 
very common form of partnership in a 
new country like this. You can see for 
ourself it’s a sensible thing to provide.” 

“You may be right,” she commented. 
“Go on.” 

“You told me awhile ago it was best to 
face any situation squarely. Now brace 
up and face this. You said awhile ago 
that Hooper would not dare kill you. 
That is true for the moment. But there 
js no doubt in my mind that he has in- 
tended from the first to kill you, because 
by that he would get possession of the 
whole property.” ; 

“fT cannot believe it!” she cried. 

“Isn't the incentive enough? Think 
carefully, and answer honestly; don’t you 
think him capable of it?” 

“Yes—I suppose so,” she admitted re- 
juctantly after a moment. She gathered 
herself together as after a shock. “Why 
hasn't he done so? Why has he waited?” 

I told her of the situation as it con- 
cerned Brower. While the dissolution- 
of-partnership papers still existed and 
might still be recorded, such a murder 
would be useless. For naturally the dis- 
solution abrogated the old partnership 
agreement. The girl’s share of the prop-. 
erty would, at her demise intestate, go 
to the State—that is provided the new 
papers were ever recorded. 

“Then I am safe until—” she began. 

“Until he negotiates or otherwise set- 
tles with Brower—until he has destroyed 
all evidence.” 

“Then everything seems to depend on 
this Brower,” she said, knitting her brows 
anxiously. “Where is he?” 

I did not answer this last question. 
My eyes were riveted on the doorknob, 
which was slowly, almost imperceptibly, 
turning. Cortinez continued to breathe 
heavily in sleep outside. The intruder 
was evidently at great pains not to awaken 
the guard. A fraction of an inch at a 
time the door opened. A _ wild-haired, 
wild-eyed head inserted itself cautiously 
through the crack. The girl’s eyes wi- 
dened in surprise and, I imagine, a little 
in fear. I began to laugh, silently, so as 
not to disturb Cortinez. Mirth overcame 
me; the tears ran down my cheeks. 

“It’s so, darn’ complete!” I gasped, 
answering the girl’s horrified look of in- 
qury. “Miss Amory, permit me to pre- 
sent Mr. ‘Artie Brower!” 





















CHAPTER XII 


BROWER entered the room quickly, 
but very quietly, and at once came to 





=m me. His eyes were staring; his eyelids 
we twitched; his hands shook. I recognized 
aft ‘symptoms. 





_ ave you got it? Have you got it 
with you?” he whispered feverishly. 








me first,” I replied. 
He to fumble with the knots of 

my bonds, too hastily and impatiently for 

; ss. I was trying to stoop over 

fat enough to see what he was doing, 
hi 








“It’s all right: I can fix you up. Untie | | 
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My Way of Teaching Piano . 
Was Laughed at in 1891 | 


But now, after over twenty-five years of 
steady growth, I have far more students 
than were ever before taught by one 
man. I make them skilled players of the 
piano or organ in guarter the usual time 
at quarter the usual cost. 


To persons who have not previously 
heard of my method, this may seem a pretty 
bold statement. But I will gladly convince 
you of its accuracy by referring you to any 
number of my graduates in any part of the 
world. There isn’t a state in the Union 
that doesn’t contain a score or more skilled 
players of the piano or organ who obtained 
their entire training from me by mail. 


Investigate by writing for my 64- 
page free booklet, ‘How to Learn Piano 
or Organ.” 


My way of teaching piano or organ is en- 
tirely different from all others. Out of every 
four hours of study, one hour is spent en- 
tirely away from the keyboard—learning 
something about Harmony and The Laws 
of Music, This is an awful shock to most 
teachers of the ‘old school,” who still think 
that learning piano is solely a problem of 
“finger gymnastics.” When you do go 
to the keyboard, you accomplish tavice as 
much, because you understand what you are 
doing. Within four lessons I enable you to 
play an interesting piece not only in the 
original key, but in all other keys as well. 


I make use of every 
possible scientific help 
—many of which are 
entirely unknown to 
the average teacher. 
Mypatented invention, 
™ the COLOROTONE, 
a] sweeps away playing 
difficulties that have 
troubled students for 
generations. By its use, 
transposition—usually 
a “night-mare” to 
students—becomeseasy 
and fascinating. With 
} my fifth lesson I intro- 
duce another impor- 
tant and exclusive 
invention, QUINN- 
DEX. Quinn-Dex 
} is a simple, hand- 
} operated moving-pic- 
1 ture device, which en- 
ables you to see, right 
before your eyes, every 
movement of my hands 
at the keyboard. You 
| actually see the fingers 
move. Instead of 
having to reproduce 
your teacher’s finger 
movements from 
MEM ORY — which 
cannot be always ac- 
ss] curate— you have the 

/ correct models before 
you during every 
minute of practice. 
The COLOROTONE 
and QUINN-DEX 
save you months and 
years of wasted effort. 
| They can be obtained 
i} only from me and there 
is nothing else, any- 
where, even remotely 
like them. 


Marcus Lucius Quinn 
Conservatory of Music 
Studio BB, Social Union Bldg. Boston, Mass. 




















DR. QUINN AT HIS PIANO 


From a Famous Sketch by Schneider, {Exhibited 
at the St, Louis Exposition, 


Men and women who have failed 
by all other methods have quickly and 
easily attained success when studying 
with me. In all essential ways you 
are in closer touch with me than if 
you were studying by the oral method 
—yet my lessons cost you only 43 
cents each—and they include all the 
many recent developments in scientific 
teaching. For the student of moder- 
ate means, this method of studying is 
far superior to all others, and even for 
the wealthiest student there is noth- 
ing better at any price. You may be 
certain that your progress is at all 
times in accord with the best musical 
thought of the present-day, and this 
makes all the difference in the world. 


My Course is endorsed by distin- 
guished musicians who would not 
recommend any course but the best. 
It is for beginners or experienced 
players, old or young. You advance 


as rapidly or as slowly as you wish. 


All necessary music is supplied with- 
out extra charge. A diploma is 
granted. Write today, without cost 
or obligation, for 64-page free booklet, 
“‘How to Learn Piano or Organ.” 


FREE BOOK 


§ HowTo 


+ 
a 
= 
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FREE BOOK COUPON 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio BB 
Social Union Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 
free booklet, ‘‘“How To Learn Piano or Organ,”* and 
full particulars of your Course and special reduced 
Tuition Offer. 
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TEN 


Buy an Income Month by Month 








PAYMENT, 
PLAN 


A Decided Advantage 


of investing on “The Ten Payment 
Plan” is that it enables you to 


Control Five Times as Much Stock 
as your first payment of 20% would purchase out- 


right. 


You pay the balance of your purchase in 
9 equal monthly payments. 


Meanwhile, you 


Get All Dividends as Due 


and reserve the right to sell should the stocks you hold 
advance in price and afford you an opportunity to take a profit. 


Send for our FREE Booklets showing how to insure a definite 
saving from your income each month and how to invest this 
‘THE TEN PAYMENT PLAN” in listed secur- 


saving under ‘ 
ities yielding as high as 10% 


Write i Booklet R-14 


E. M. FULLER & CoO. 


Members Consolidated Stock Exchange of New York 


50 Broad Street 


New York 
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OWN YOUR OWN 
STOCKS IN A YEAR 


Begin To-day 
Invest Wisely. Obtain Growing Income. Buy 
only high grade stocks paying substantial divi- 
dends. First payment 409 0% of purchase price. 
Balance equal monthly payments during year. 
Write today for Booklet “*R’’ 


FRANCIS & CO. 


Investment Securities 


Cor. Broadway and Wall St., New York City 














———————— 
BEHIND YOUR 
SECURITIES 


We have prepared thorough analyses of 40 
eading Stock Exchange Securities show- 
ng changes in values of properties over a 
period of several years as they affect 
stockholders. 





These are summarized in our booklet 10-RB 
which also contains charts showing price 
fluctuations and volume of transactions: 


We will be glad to send a copy with infor- 
mation showing how you can purchase 
these and other securities on our 


Twenty Payment Plan 


CLATTERY26 
Investment Securities * 
40 Exchange Place, New York 
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when my eye caught the shadow g 
moving figure outside. An instant iy 
Tim Westmore, the English groom 
tached to the Morgan stallion, came » 
tiously through the door, which he clog 
behind him. I attempted unobtrusiyg 
to warn Brower, but he only looked 
nodded vaguely and continued his 
bling efforts to free me. Westmg 
glanced at us all curiously, but went 
once to the big windows, which he » 
ceeded to swing shut. Then he cay 
over to us, pushed Brower to one side 
most expeditiously untied the knots, 9 
stood up, stretching in the luxury of fr 
dom, then turned to perform a like offy 
for Miss Amory. But Brower was} 
now frantic. He seized my arm and fai 
shook me, big as I was, in the urgeng 
of his desire. He was rapidly losing 
control and caution. 

“Let him have it, sir,” urged Westmo 
in a whisper. “T’ll free the young lady 
I gave Brower the hypodermic 
He ran to the washbow! for water. Dy 
ing the process of preparation he | 
tered little animal sounds under } 
breath. When the needle had sunk hom 

he lay back in a chair and closed hise 
In the meantime I had been holding§ 
whispered colloquy with Westmore, 
“He sneaked in on me at dark, sir,” 
told me, “on foot. I don’t know he 
he got in without being seen. Theyf 
have found his tracks anyway in t& 
morning. I don’t think he quite k 
what he wanted to do. Him and me wet 
old pals, and he wanted to ask me abel 
things. He didn’t expect to stay, I fang 


He told me he had left his horse tied# 


mile or so down the road. Then awhili 
back orders came to close down, air-tight 
We’re used to such orders. Nobody aij 
go out or come in, you understand. 

there are guards placed. That made hi 
uneasy. He told me then he was a hop 
fiend. I’ve seen them before, and I gt 
uneasy too. If he came to the wom 
I might have to tie and gag him. I knop 
how they are.” 

“Go ahead,” 
to listen. 

“T don’t like that Cortinez being # 
handy like out there,” he confessed. 

“Hooper told him he could sleep. Hes 
not likely to pay attention to us. Mi 
Amory and I have been talking aloul!” 

“T hope not. Well, then Ramon cam 
by and stopped to talk to me for a mit 
ute. I had to hide Artie in a boxlil 
and hope to God he kept quiet. He wast 
as bad as he is now. Ramon tod® 
about you being caught, and went @ 
After that, nothing must do but find ya 
He thought you might have his de 
He’d have gone into the jaws of 
after it. So I came along to keep hi 
out of mischief.” 

“What are you going to do now?” asked 
the girl, who had kicked off her slip 
and had been walking a few paces to% 
fro. 

Ne | don’t know, ‘ma’am. 


He had stoppel 


I urged. 


We've et 


| get away.” 


7 é “Wer” 
“You: mean me: too? 

have stood with the doings of this? 

as long as I can stand them. 

told me some other things. Are you 

of your ‘free will, ma’am?” he- ¥ 

abruptly. ne 


Yes ‘ma’aml 1 
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. “No,” she replied. 
“J suspected as much. I’m through 
with the whole lot of them.” 


ROWER opened his eyes. He was 
B now quite calm. y 

" “Bigoper sold the Morgan stallion,” he 
whispered, smiled sardonically, and closed 
his eyes again. xs 

“Without telling me a word of it!” 
added Tim with heat. “He aint delivered 
. et.” 

“Well I don’t blame you. Now you’d 
better quietly sneak back to your quar- 
ters. There is likely to be trouble before 
we get through. You too, Brower. No- 
body.knows you are here.” 

Brower opened his-eyes again. 

“T can get out of this place now I’ve 
had me hop,” said he decidedly. “Come 
on, let’s go.” 

“We'll all go,” I agreed. “But let’s see 
what we can find here first. There may 
be some paper—or something—” 

“What do you mean? What sort of 
papers? Hadn’t we better go at once?” 

“Tt is supposed to be well known that 
the reason Hooper isn’t assassinated from 
behind a bush is because in that case his 
killers are in turn to assassinate a long 
list of his enemies. Only nobody is sure 
—just as nobody is really sure that he has 
killers at all. You can’t get action on an 
uncertainty.” 

She nodded. “I can understand that.” 

“If we could get proof positive, it 
would be no trick at all to raise the 
country.” 

“What sort of proof?” 

“Well, I mentioned a list. I don’t doubt 
his head man, Ramén, I suppose,—the 
one he’d trust with carrying out such a 
job—must have a list of some sort. He 
wouldn’t trust to memory.” 

“And he wouldn’t trust it to Ramén 
until after he was dead!” said the girl 
with sudden intuition. “If it exists, we'll 
find it here.” 

She started toward the paper-stuffed 
desk, but I stopped her. 

“More likely in the safe,” said I. 

Tim, who was standing near it, tried 
the handle. 

“It’s locked,” he whispered. 

I fell on my knees and began to fiddle 
with the dial, of course in vain. Miss 
Amory, with more practical decision of 
character, began to run through the in- 
numerable bundles and loose papers in 

desk, tossing them aside as they 
proved unimportant or not germane to 
the issue. I had not the slightest knowl- 
edge of the construction of safes, but 
Whirled the knob hopelessly in one direc- 
tion or another trying to listen for clicks, 
4 somewhere I had read was the thing 
As may be imagined, I arrived 
Nowhere. Nor did the girl. We looked 
at each other in chagrin at last. 
re is nothing here ‘but ranch bills 
and accounts and >usiness letters,” she 
confessed, 
I merely shook my head. 


A’ this moment Brower, whom T had 
. Supposed to be sound asleep, opened 
his eyes, Ad siesta 

“Want that safe open?” he asked .drow- 


He arose, stretched and took his place 





pesidé'me-on the floor. ‘His head cocked |° 
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Advanced Because He 
Learned Accountancy 


The picture above illustrates the rise 
ofa Lagalle trained man from $75 a month 
as a bookkeeper doing routine work at a 
high desk to $5,000 a year as General 
Auditor for a big corporation. 


His was not the step-by-step advance- 
ment which means years to reach the big 
jobs. Hewon quick promotion by getting 
the training which equips a man to carry 
responsibility—to give instructions to 
others—to be a real factor in a great 
organization. 

He saw that specialized knowledge is 
what counts when a man must be chosen 
for an important position—and he got 
that kind of knowledge. He trained for 
the work ahead of him. 

He was ready for the positions higher 
up when the men above him stepped on 
or out. He improved his spare time get- 
ting the expert knowledge that made him 
selected for promotion. 

The man who will not train must stay 
at his humdrum work. Business today 
does not “‘play favorites’’—it can’t afford 
to. The men who are advanced are those 
with highly specialized knowledge. 

Today this specialized knowledge is 
available to every man. The LaSalle ex- 
perts have already trained over 185,000 
ambitious men for higher efficiency in 
business. They train over 35,000 every 
year. If there is a job you want to step 
into—stop merely hoping—train for it— 
make yourself the man who can fill it 
best—make it yours. 


Become an Expert Accountant 


You know the opportunities that are 
opening every day for the expert business 
analyst. 

These are high pressure times. Profits 
are made by knowing where a business 
stands every minute, stopping leaks here, 
expanding there, cutting out ‘ ‘deadwood,’ 
getting the utmost out of every man and 
every machine. 

Shiftless, haphazard methods have gone 
into the discard, along with the type of 
men who tried to hold jobs without using 
their brains and becoming bigger men. 

Some man in every organization must 
know how to analyze conditions, must 
know all the time how every department 
is running in r to cost and profit. 
He must know how to present reports 
which will be as clear to officers and di- 
rectors as a road map. Without such 


.information business would be like a ship 


without a compass. 
That is why the Higher Accountant 


@raws 4 big salary, He is the man whose: : 
tabulated figures give complete statistical’ - 


information. He shows where waste can 
be eliminated, where it will pay to spend 
money for development, what will be the 
bases for tax reports, what the profits are 
here and the losses there. It is his knowl- 
edge which guides the organization in its 
policies. A man with this ability if not 
employed on a salary can command high 
fees as an independent. consulting exvert 
accountant. 


Get This Training by Mail 


Higher accounting offers you all the opportunity 
that any ambitious man can ask for. Get an expert 
knowledge of this important subject and you will be 
above the keen competition which brings ¢rowds for 
the smaller places. You will be the man picked for 
the higher positions where brains are wanted and 
where the price paid for them is high. 

You can get this training while you keep on at 
are present occupation. Use only your spare 

ours. The LaSalle experts will give. you.a thoro 
training by mail. They will give you a knowledge 
of accounting more complete than you could get 
thru experience alone; they will put you in line for 
quick advancement to positions of responsibility. 


Experienced Men — Your Instructors 


You will be trained under the direct supervision 
of William B. Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
ptroller and Instructor, University of Illinois, 
assisted by a staff of Certified Public Accountants 
including members of the American Institute of 
Accountants. Step by step these experts will train 
you in the underlying principles of Business 
Analysis and Organization, Systematizing, 
Management, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Commer- 
cial Law and Financial Management. And i 
you will have the privilege of using our Business 
Consulting Service free whenever you need 
advice on any business problem. 


Mail Coupon Today 


Get full information regarding our Home Study 

urse in Accountancy which prepares men for 
C. P. A. examinations, for high grade accounting 
positions. Your request will bring all this informa- 
tion and full particulars about LaSalle training. 
Wewillalso send free our valuable book, “Ten Years’ 
Promotion in One.’ More than 185,000 ambitious men 
have been, benefited by reading this remarkable 
book on “‘Promotion.” Just mail the coupon 
your copy. 


LaSALLE EXTENSION 


Extension Gaurse of Training in Higher ev 
your Extension Course o in 

counting and your Consulting Service. Also a 

of your valuable book for ambitious. men, Ten 
Years’ Promotion in One.” 
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Steel Pens 


Spencerian Pens are as 
tried and true as your old 
copy-book axioms, They 
are better than ordinary 
pens because they write 
smoother and last longer. 
Send roc for 10 different 
patterns and we will in- 
clude, free, that fascinating 
book, ‘What Your Hand- 
writing Reveals."’ 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. y 
349 Broadway, New York / J 
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on one side, he slowly turned the dials 
with the tips of fingers—which I for the 
first time noticed were long and slim and 
sensitive. Twice, after extended deli- 
cate manipulations, he whirled the knob 
impatiently and took a fresh start. On 
the proverbial third trial he turned the 
handle, and the door swung open. He 
arose rather stiffly from his knees, re- 
sumed his place in the armchair, and 
again closed his eyes. 

It was a small safe, with few pigeon- 
holes. A number of blue-covered con- 
tracts took small time for examination. 
There were the usual number of mine- 
certificates not valuable enough for a safe- 
deposit, some confidential memoranda and 
accounts having to do with the ranch. 

“Ah, here is something!” I breathed, 
to the eager audience over my shoulder. 
I held in my hands a heavy manila en- 
velope, sealed, inscribed “Ramén. (To 
be destroyed unopened.)” 

“Evidently we were right: Ramén has 
the combination, and is to be executor,” 
I commented. 

I tore open the envelope and extracted 
from it another of the blue-covered doc- 
uments. 

“Tt’s a copy, unsigned, of that last 
agreement with your father,” I said after 
a disappointed glance. “It’s worth keep- 
ing.” And I thrust it inside my shirt. 


BU this particular pigeonhole proved to 
be a mine. In it were several more of 
the same sort of envelopes, all sealed, all 
addressed to Ramén. One was labeled 
as “The Last Will;” one as “Inventory ;” 
and one simply as “Directions.” This last 
had a further warning that it was to be 
opened only by the one addressed. I de- 
termined by hasty examination that the 
first two were only what they purported 
to be, and turned hopefully to a perusal 
of the last. It was in Spanish, and dealt 
at great length with the disposition and 
management of Hooper’s extensive inter- 
ests. I append a translation of the por- 
tion of this remarkable document, hav- 
ing to do with our case. 

“These are my directions,” it began, 
“as to the matter of which we have many 
times spoken together. I have many 
enemies, and many who think they have 
cause to wish my death. They are cow- 
ards and soft, and I do not think they 
will ever be sure enough to do me harm. 
I do not fear them. But it may be that 
one or some of them will find it in their 
souls to do a deed against me. In that 


case I shall be content, for neither do I 


fear the devil. But I shall be content 
only if you follow my orders. 

“T add here a list of my enemies and of 
those who have cause to wish me ill. If I 
am killed, it is probable that some one of 
these will have done the deed. Therefore 
they must all die. You must see to it, 
following them if necessary to the ends 
of the earth. You will know how, and 
what means to employ. When all these 
are gone, then go you to the highest rock 
on the southerly pinnacle of Cochise’s 
Stronghold. Ten paces northwest is a 
gray flat slab. If you lift this slab, there 
will be found a copper box. In this box 
is the name of a man. You will go to 
this man and give him~.the copper box, 
and in return he will give to you one 
hundred thousand dollars. 
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ST know well, my Ramon, that your 
will not permit you to seek the 
wer box before the last of my enemies 
fdead. Nevertheless, that you may ad- 
ad resource, I have made an arrange- 

If the gray slab on Cochise’s 
om hold is ever disturbed before the 
toll is paid, you will die very sud- 
y and unpleasantly. I know well that 
my Ramon, would not disturb it; 
and I hope for your sake that nobody 
ese will do so. It is not likely. No one 
is fool enough to climb Cochise’s Strong- 
hold for pleasure ; and this gray slab is 
‘one among many.” 


Ik? 


At this time I did not read carefully 
tell HME the above cheerful document. My Span- 
yder fe ash was good enough, but took time in 
} to | ‘he translating. I dipped into it enough 
sing to determine that it was what we wanted, 
2.5 and flipped the pages to come to the list 
fet of prospective victims. It covered two 
slow [ME sheets, and a glance down the columns 
a | showed me that about every permanent 

7 inhabitant of the Soda Springs Valley was 
uis 1 included. I found my own name in quite 
your |e fresh ink toward the last. 
rned * “This is what we want,” I said in satis- 
: faction, rising to my ieet. I sketched to 
low My companions in a few words the pur- 
re port of the document. 

“Let me see it,” said the girl. 
uest 
ime, ee DED it to her. She began to ex- 
— amine carefully the list of names, her 












i) face turning paler as she read. Tim West- 
co, more looked anxiously over her shoulder. 
| Suddenly I saw his face congest and his 
eyes bulge. 

a “Why! Why!” he gasped. “I’m there! 


What’ve I ever done, I ask you that? 
“The old—” He choked, at a loss and 
groping. Then his anger flared up. “I’ve 
always served him faithful and done 
‘what I was told,” he muttered fiercely. 
"Ti do him in for this!” 
am here,” observed Miss Amory. 
fes, and that sot in the chair!” whis- 
ted Tim fiercely. 
@ Again Brower proved he was not asleep 
byt one eye. 

for them kind words,” he 


>. a 






m with conviction. 
©) That idea just got through your thick 
skull?” queried Artie, rousing 










|2 wish we had some way to carry the 
lady; she can’t walk,” said West-| 
paying no attention. 

have my horse tied out by the lone | 
tree,” I answered him. 

vt'm going to take a look at that Cor-| 
%,” said the little Englishman, nod-| 
his satisfaction at my news as to the | 
“Tm not easy about him.” 

He'll sleep like a log until morning, 
anor, reassured us. “I’ve often 
“Stepped right over him where he has been 
: a and walked all around the gar- 


“Just 


- Be 


a: 


” 









the same I’m going to have a 

persisted Westmore. 

epee to the door, softly turned 
knob and opened it. He found him- 

it face to face with Cortinez. 


concluding installment of this 
novel of the old West will 
in the next, the March, issue 
of The Red Book Magazine. 













We've got to get out of here,” stated| = 





| 
| 
| 
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“Every one of these wonderful, new IDEAL Type ‘‘A” Boilers I’ve 
put in is giving 100% results and 1000% enjoyment to the owners. 
When I contract to put in this boiler I know we must do our finest 
work to pass the manufacturer’s final inspection.” 
ideal service is everywhere being repeated. 
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IDEAL Type ‘‘A’”’ Heat Machine 





T is ade luxe device. Its exclusive 
refinements guarantee perfection in 
heat development—heat control—and 
the utmost in fuel economy. Our cata- 
log test-charts prove the superiority 
over all other makes. 


Showrooms in all 


large cities 


Before your present heater gives out, or if plan- 
ning to build, ask for catalog of IDEAL Type “A” 
Sectional Boiler —full of heating-thrift information. 
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Cash for Trash 


We pay highest prices for old or broken 
jewelry, diamonds, watches, old gold, silver, 
—- magneto points, old false teeth, War 

mds and Stamps—anything valuable. Mail 
them to us today. Cash by return mail. Goods 
returned in 10 days if you’re not satisfied. 

THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
251 Lennox Bidg., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Deciding upon the right environment in which a boy 
shall spend the most impressionable years of his life 
is often difficult. The Educational Bureau of THz Rep 
Boox Macazine is managed by one whose education, 
training and personal investigation has enabled her 
to help your particular problem. 
assistance in selecting the right school, state your son’s 
age, the locality in which you wish him educated, 
the amount of yearly tuition you would care to 
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HE handsomely japanned jacket 

(asbestos - lined) insulates against 
waste of heat in cellar—helps send it 
instantly to rooms. The IDEAL Type 
“A” saves 30% in yearly fuel-bill—an 
investment, not an expense. 
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—— 
his voice as little as he dared. “Thig§ 
Loring—Mack Loring. Please get meth 
city desk in a rush. And Miss Mudie 
case they shut me off somewhéte aloag 
the line, before I get my story actoy 
please tell the night city editor that Sima 
Carver Stell was killed an hour ago ing 
railroad wreck, near Hillslope, in th 
Adirondacks. I saw him dead. I wasq 
the same train. I’m phoning from ther? 

A click at the far end told Mack k 
was connected with the city desk, 4 
youthful voice called, “Hello!” in bhg 
accents—the voice of the “‘flimsy-boy? 
who at this time of night usually ‘sat be 
side the desk while the city editor wey 
through the early editions of the othe 
morning papers. 

“Corey,” began Mack, 
Ask Mr.—” 

“Oh, hello, Mr. Loring!” answered th 
lad genially, and in an apparent mood fig 
light conversation. “I heard you'd gow 
on vacation. Say, wasn’t that a pipp 
of 4 play in the eighth inning, thy 
after—” 

Mack, with the dire need for haste upm 
him, could have ‘strangled the babbler, 

“Get Mr. Doty on the phone ina 
rush!” he snarled in a terrible undertom 
“Jump!” 


FTER another interminable halt 
minute he heard himself hailed wor 
deringly by. the night city editor, to whon 
he had bidden good-by a bare twenty 
four hours earlier. But Mack cut inw 
ceremonfipusly on the other’s questions 


or the news he bore, and iis 
manneg #8 getting it. 
He @ould hear Doty yell the tiding 


aloud and summon a rewrite man to tk 
phone to take down Loring’s story in re 
ord time. The rest was a mere matte 
of routine. In terse, concise sententts 
Mack related the tale of the wreck al 
of Stell’s manner of dying. He did a 
seek for fine language, but spat forth the 
baldly potent facts, in their order. Te 
office could whip the tale into sha, 
if need be—and if there were time. 

ended, with the names of the three desl 
trainmen, the numbers of the two & 
molished engines, and such other item 
of the disaster as might be used to fol 
the story’s all-important fact—the fad 
of Stell’s demise. By experience he could 
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a emptying § the World's G ital and 
going on 
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the world, at the least expense of 
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Use LA MEDA COLD CREAMED pow- 
der in the morning and you are sure of a 
velvet smooth, powdery fresh appearance 
all day. A skin charm that has none of that 
overdone suggestion. Heat, cold, rain or 
perspiration will not mar it. 

Guaranteed. Can not promote hair growth. 
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visualize the scene at the wire’s oth 
end, the snatching of page after pt 
from the busy rewrite man, and 
shouted orders to the press-room. 

After fifteen minutes of rapid th 
punctuated only by an occasional qué 
from the rewrite man, the story wast 
Loring all at once felt very tired and ve 
cold and a little sick from reaction. 
work was done. His beat was s¢ 
He slumped. 

As he gave the usual “Good night” 
which marks the ending of such dictalitt 
the rewrite man interrupted: 

“Wait, old man! Mr. Roscoe wanls® 
speak to you: I'll switch you to his ® 
fice. He wants to speak to you about— 

“Well, I don’t want to speak to ® 
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“Tell him so. 


snapped Mack crossly. 


"But evidently, the switch had already 
been made. For now Loring recognized 
the managing editor’s detested voice on 
the phone. Yet somehow there was a 
certain difference in it from its normal 
tones. 

“Loring?” 
ing. nallngg ? A 
whale of a beat you've given us. 

“No,” growled Mack, “I don’t.” 

“J fired you,” went on Roscoe, less 
jauntily than usual. “And you get back 
at me by giving us this great story. It— 
it makes me feel like revising my list of 
the world’s great men, Loring, and of 
giving myself a lower place on it. I don’t 


the managing editor was say- 


mind saying I feel like a yellow dog. Let | 


Your job’s waiting for you, 
when you finish your vacation. You 
don’t need to be told that, old man. And 
there'll be a two-hundred-dollar bonus 
here for you too, for to-night’s work. 
We—” 

A blinding flare of light seared Mack 
Loring’s eyeballs. The dim room leaped 
into vivid illumination as a hand turned 
on the electric switch from the gallery 
above. Loring dropped the receiver and 
spun about, blinking and dazed. 

At the head of the stair stood a girl, a 
filmy negligee swathed about her slim 
body, a leveled pistol in one outflung hand. 
The pistol’s black muzzle was trained on 
the harlequin-clad Loring. 

“Hands up, please!” came the man- 
date in a very sweet but somewhat tremu- 
lous undertone. “I heard whisperings 
down there, and I got up in time to catch 
at least one of you. I—” 

She paused, the sweet voice trailing 
into silence as she took in the details of 
her captive’s aspect. Then her eyes wan- 
dered to his face—and the pistol fell to 
the floor with a clatter. 

“Mack Loring!” she cried, 
lous. “Mack!” 


it go at that. 


incredu- 


Bu before she had spoken the first 


word, Loring knew into whose cottage 
he had broken. Forgetful of his airy at- 
tire and his general look of disreputable- 
Mess, he was bounding up the stairs 
toward her. 

“Eve!” he exulted. “Eve! I’ve still 
got my job! And I’ve got two hundred 
dollars to blow on an engagement-ring. 
‘Honest, I have, Eve! Wont you marry 
Me, sweetheart ! You must!” 

Eve Nevis took one long and wonder- 
ing look at the disheveled figure. Then 

spoke. 

“Marry you?” she repeated dreamily. 
‘““Why—why—yes! Of course I will. At 
least—at least, I will, if I don’t change 
“tty mind when I wake up. For of course 

is a dream. No one in-real lifeiever 

ed one tenth as—as impossible as 
“you do. I— Oh, there’s- Dad coming! 
He generally sleeps through everything, 
* t00: So it ‘must be a dream. Just the 
"Same, I’m sure he'll be able to—to lend 
some—some cleaner ones. than 


“You don’t need to be told what a 
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| “One of the Seven” 


The normal skin is fresh in color- 

ing—fine in texture—soft, pliable and 

provided with enough natural oil to keep the 

surface moist and free from any tendency to wrinkle. If 
your skin is dry and rough, it is lacking in natural oil. 


Stop use of soap and water on the face and instead use 
Lettuce Cream for the purpose of cleaning. This cream 
removes the dirt and grime im- 
bedded in the pores and leaves 
the dry skin refreshed and ready 
for an application of nourishing 


Chart of Marinello 
Seven Creams 


Lettuce Cream for 
cleansing the skin. 
Tissue Cream for ja 
rough, dry skin. 
ey 7 Cream for 
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Whitening Cream for 








Acne Cream for blem- 
ishes and blackheads. 
Motor Cream for skin 

protection. 
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fore using Powder. 
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A Scientific Hair Color Restorer 
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Science has discovered a way for restor- 
ing gray hair to its natural color. 


Women have long been waiting for this 
discovery. For most women preferred gray 
hair to using the old fashioned, crude dyes. 


For years science has sought a way to 
end gray hair other than distasteful dyes. 
Now that way is found. And women no 
longer hesitate. 


Thousands of women have restored the 
natural color of their hair with Mary T. 
Goldman’s Scientific Hair Color Restorer. 


This Test Free 


This Hair Color Restorer is a clear, color- 
less liquid, as pure and clean as water. It 
does not interfere with shampooing, nor 





with curling and dressing as usual, and positively will not fade or wash off. Simply 
comb it through the hair, and in from 4 to 8 days every gray hair will be gone. 


Ser, Gedney 


Scientific Hair Color Restorer 


You can quickly see what Mary T. Gold- 
man’s does. And how it differs from dyes. 
Send the coupon for a trial bottle and our 
special comb. Be sure and give the exact 
color of your hair. Try it on a single lock 
of your hair. Compare the results, and the 
perenne of using with the old way. 


“You'll not:havé gray hairs. once you have 
tried ‘this Scientific -hair’ color restorer. 
Send in the coupon now. . 


MARY T. GOLDMAN 
1515 Goldman Bld3., St. Paul, Minn. 
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Remove Hair 
the Common-sense Way 


F merely removing hair from the 
I surface red the wen pert all that 
were requ of a depilatory, a 
razor mer solve the superfluous 
hair problem. 

De Miracle, the original sanitary 
liquid, does more than remove sur- 
face hair. It devitalizes it, which 
is the only common-sense way to 
remove hair from face, neck, arms, 
under-arms or limbs. 
De Miracle requires no mixing. It 
is ready for instant use. Simply wet 
the hair and it is gone. Only genu- 
ine De Miracle has a money back 
guarantee in each package. 
FREE BOOK with testimonials of 
eminent physicians, s ns, 
matologists and medical j > 
explains how De Miracle devital- 
izes hair, mailed in plain sealed 
envelope on request. 

Three Sizes: 60c, $1.00, $2.00. 

At all toilet counters or direct from us, 

in plain wrapper, on receivt of 63¢, 

$1.04 or $2.08, which includes war tax 


DeMiracle 
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THE CYNIC EFFECT 


(Continued from page 38) 








you visit it in a steam yacht. Didn’t think 
anyone was around s-so early.” 


+ he tenderness of Jolanda’s whole un- 
tried soul was in her gray eyes. “You 
never stop suffering,” she deduced. “How 
awful! It’s not bad to just suffer in 
sections—but to lead a serial life of suf- 
fering! Oh, no! That must be stopped.” 

Jens was quite himself again. He sat 
at the wooden table where he wrote the 
greater share of the Colonel’s enthusi- 
astic indorsements of medicines by pur- 
portedly cured individuals, and smiled at 
Jolanda. 

“I beg pardon, but would you mind 
saying just what you were going to do to 
me? I’m pretty careless melodrama, I’m 
afraid, and I don’t want to frighten off 
any of your large enterprises. Do tell 
me. I’m so used to having people do 
things to me,” he chuckled—the most pa- 
thetic sound Jolanda had ever heard, like 
heavy rain falling on a wooden grave- 
marker. 

“T can’t now; I’m more interested in 
you.” Without being asked, she sat op- 
posite Jens at the table—quite a contrast 
to the dingy boiler-room and the white- 
haired old-young man. She had worn a 
crisp white frock with an army of tucks 
which made her seem very tall and quite 
the young lady, and her blue sash gave an 
air of elegance equal to Daphne’s rose- 
crépe outfit. 

“When I am interested in people, I 
just have to do things for them. I am 
going to do something nice for you—to 
help you stop that awful suffering. Yes, 
I am!” She nodded so energetically that 
Jens stopped smiling and looked quite 
cheerful, and content. “Please confide in 
me—I’ll confide in you. My father likes 
you almost as much as—as he hates the 
Colonel. Now then, why don’t you go 
away from here and work for some one 
else?” 

After a moment Jens said slowly: “Be- 
cause I can only give dead men for refer- 
ence.” 

“Oh!” 

“In fact, I’m one of the great tragedies 
—a salted mine! Do you know what that 
means? At twenty-one I wrote a poem, 
and it was hailed with joy and praise— 
it was the only thing I ever was to write, 
but it took years to find that out. Some- 
times it so h-happens, you see; and when 
you start out to be a poet, and have a 
poet’s ideals and all, and then discover 
you are like a shooting s-star, and feel 
quite s-scratched of soul at the discovery 
and go bolting off to be a bold, bad man 
as a revenge on your own s-self—can I 
make you understand? Well, you are 
liable to g-get messed up and have the joy 
and decency and honor taken out of you 
—and a lot of h-horrid things not fit to 
tell little slim brave-hearts in white 
f-frocks bent on blackmailing! You end 
by living in basements and writing ads for 
p-patent medicine manufactured by men 
who witnessed your being messed up and 
even t-took a hand in it. And my chances 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


FARM LANDS 


FREE BOOK OF FLORIDA FACTS. Own your om 
orange grove in beautiful Fruitland Park. A few cong 
a day you now waste will buy it for you. A few dollar 
a@ month may provide you with a life income. Schnitze 
sold his twenty acre grove here for $40,000—two tho. 
sand an acre. He saw the same opportunity that’s gf. 
fered you and planted a grove. [tesult—he reaped , 
small fortune. ou have the same chance but you muy 
act now. Write TODAY for Free Book of Actug 
Photographs, Florida Facts and the interesting story ¢ 
a Fruitland Park Farm. Learn of crops that help yyy 
buy it. Address today, 
Lake County Land Owners’ Association, 
31 Sunset Way, Fruitland Park, Florida, 
— ee 


HELP WANTED 
LIVE WIRE AGENTS, WE WANT YOU! 

Take orders for The Liberty Line of Made-to-Meg 
ure combination Top-Coats, Raincoats and Automobils 
Coats. Hundreds of orders waiting for you. Og 
stock of materials is tremendous and deliveries am 
prompt. Complete selling outfit and Sample coat fre, 
Biggest commissions paid. We deliver and collec 
Join our sales force of the biggest money-makers jy 
writing for_particulars at once. The Liberty Raincog 
Company, Dept. A-5, Dayton, Ohio. 








Biggest Money-Maker in America. I want 100 mm 
and women quick to take orders for raincoats, raip- 
capes and waterproof aprons. Thousands of orders 
waiting for you. 2.00 an hour fcr spare time, 
McDonough made $813.00 in one month. Nissen 
$19.00 in three hours. Purviance $207 in seven days, 
$5,000 a year profit for eight average orders a day. No 
delivering or collecting, Beautiful coat free. No exp. 
rience or capital required. Write for information, 
Comer Manufacturing Co,, Dept, O-34, Dayton, 0, 





Salesmen—City or Traveling. Experience unnecessary, 
Send for list of openings and full particulars. Prepare 
in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 to 
$10,000 year. Employment service rendered members, 
Natl. Salesmen’s Tr. Ass’n. Dept. 141B, Chicago, Ik, 





Insyde Tyres—Inner Armour for Auto Tires, Pm 
gent punctures and blowouts. Double tire mileage, 
Big profits. American Accessories Co., Dept. 291, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


AGENTS, $40 to $100 a week. Free Samples. Gold 
Sign Letters anyone can put on store windows. Liberal 
offer to anon agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431Q, ¥. 
Clark, Chicago. 


U. 8S. Government wants hundreds Railway Mail 
Clerks. $1300 first year. Raise to $2000. Men— 
women. Examinations everywhere, Common education, 
Write, Franklin Institute, Dept. N-47, Rochester, N, ¥, 


Do you want to ear) $3,000 to $5,000 a year? You 
can do it easily. 

See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 
Page 168, 














PATENT ATTORNEYS, PATENTS. ETC. 
Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guide 
Books and Evidence of Conception Blank, Send mode 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 
nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable 
terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D. C, 





Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
our guide book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent.’" Send 
or sketch and description and we will give opinion a 
patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept. 38, Wash.D.0, 





ACFIELD’S METAPAD 
ir SuPPORTS &- BINDS 
THE FRONT ARCH 


instantiy Relieves Metatarsal Arch Affections 
Morton Toe, cramping of toes, en- 

arged little toe joints, sole cal- 

louses and spreading of foot. 

Worn in any Shoe, under 

or over stocking. Any 

other foot troubles? 





. ae 
Cc. R. ACFIELD, Foot Specialties 
MARBRIDGE BUILDING, DEPT. KA, 1328 BROADWAY (AT 35th ST.) H.T 


Dye Old, Faded 
Dress Material 


“Diamond Dyes” Make Shabby Apparel 
Stylish and New—So Easy Too. 














Don’t worry about perfect results. Us 
“Diamond Dyes,” guaranteed to give & 
new, rich, fadeless color to any fabrit, 
whether wool, silk, linen, cotton or mixed 
goods,—dresses, blouses, stockings, skirts 
children’s coats, draperies,—everything! 

A Direction Book is in package. 

To match any material, have dealer 
show you “Diamond Dye” Color Card. 
Wells and Richardson Co., Burlington. Vé 
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so’ dead they can’t come: to life this 
“side of China—China! If I c-could ever 
get to China, Yd find myself again. But 
T’ve no chance.” 
. “See here!” Jolanda was most busi- 
“pesslike. “I can and will get you to 
China. My godfather is Wier Kenyon, 
and he is very rich and owns mines way 
at Chiluloa, and warehouses in Shang- 
hai, and things at Tientsin—and he is al- 
ways having hard work to get help—you 
see, he tells me everything.” 
“Chiluloa, Shanghai, Tientsin. Oh, 
China-land! Kenyon—I’ve heard the 
name. Well, I’m afraid we're fighting 
d-daydreams, brave-heart, when we 
ought to be fighting work!” 


OLANDA was not to be shaken from 

her purpose. “You think I’m pre- 
tending—wait and see. I shall cable Wier 
to take you as a secretary or something, 
as a personal favor to me, and he will 
cable back that you are to sail at once. 
Wier does anything I ask him—only the 
folks never let me ask him to do any- 
thing more than match up pongee or send 
preserved ginger. But he will—if I take 
things in my own hands and ask him. 
After he cables for you to come, you can 
leave this boiler-room and the Colonel 
and all that awful, mussed-up past in Peru, 
and begin again. You need some one to 
help you—a crutch—that’s it. I under- 
stand!”—shaking her little brown head 
sympathetically. “Why, to rescue you 
is going to be loads more fun than to 
rescue Otis Ivan.. You see, I needed a 
crisis to prove my love.” 

“Ts it possible Otis Ivan is the same 
stripling who was discharged for the vile 
habit of cigarette-smoking?” Jens asked, 
drawing the makings from a side pocket. 
"Don’t tell me you are his beloved! My 
d-dear young brave-heart, Otis’ trying to 
love you is like a small-town orchestra 
struggling to get away with a Wagnerian 
overture!” 

Jolanda plunged headlong into her 


“story, including the essay, the prize cap- 


the misunderstood 
and when = she. finished; 


; the sacrifice, 
is’ and all, 


‘ assuring Jens once more that his case was | - 


; even more urgent and that she would get 
‘him to China-land without delay via her 
indulgent and doting young godfather, 
_ Jens said slowly: 
_ “I wonder if we could—end this death- 
in-life. He’d never dare t-touch me there 
—or if I got well-on the way. I wonder 
if you’d stand pat.” 

“You mean you think I’m not game?” 

He nodded. “I’d as soon be badly done 
up at thirty—but at f-fifty I’d be so badly 
knocked I’d have t-to end it all. Don’t 
worry, brave-heart. Life consists of har- 
mony, hoofing and hokum, and the great- 
est of these always was and is and shall 
be hokum. Suppose we try, you and I— 
you with a fairy godfather in China and a 

harged fiancée in Hamilton, and I with 
nothing but the record of being a tried 
and true hoodoo, to p-put over a little 

okum on the Colonel”. His eyes, turned 
very: ugly-looking at the mention of -the 
fame. “For I’m one of those that can 
or Russia her Siberia’ but..n-not her 

dancers,” 

“Do you think we could save you and 
Otis win the prize too?” 
you don’t cause the chatter I spill 
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Mother Pins 


Her Faith 
to Musterole 


In days gone by, mother 
mixed a mustard plaster 
when father had bronchitis 
or brother had the croup, 
but nowshe uses Musterole. 
It is better than a mustard 
plaster. 

She just rubs it on the 
congested spot. Instantly 
a peculiar penetrating heat 
begins its work of healing 
—and without fuss, or muss 
or blister. 

Musterole relieves without dis- 
comfort. 

The clean white ointment sets 
your skin a-tingle. First, you feel 
a glowing warmth, then a pleas- 
ant lasting coolness, but way 
down underneath the coolness, 
old Nature is using that peculiar 
heat to disperse congestion and 
send the pain away. 

Made of oil of mustard and a 
few home simples, Musterole is 
uncommonly effective in treat- 
ment of the family’s little ills. It 
takes the ache out of grandfather’s 
back. It soothes sister’s headache. 
It helps mother’s neuralgia. 

Mother pins her faith to it as a 
real ‘‘first aid.” 

She is never without a jar of 
Musterole in the house. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend it. 
30c and 60c jars; hospital size $2.50. 


The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 


The Inhalation Treat- 
ment for Whooping 
Cough, Spasmodic 
Croup,Colds,Catarrh, 
Asthma, Influenza, 
Coughs, Bronchitis. 

Simple, safe and effective. avoiding internal drugs. 

Vaporized Cresolene relieves the paroxysms of Whooping- 
Cough and Spasmodic Croup at once ; it nips the common cold 


before it has a chance of developing into something worse, and 
experience shows that a neglected cold ts a dangerous cold. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth says: “Ne family, where there 
are young hitven, should be without this lamp.”’ 

The air carrying the an’ vapor, inhaled with every 
breath, makes breathing easy and relieves the congestion, 
assuring restiul nights. 

It is called a 400m by Asthma sufferers, 

Cresolene relieves the bronchial complications of Scarlet 
Fever and Measles, and is a valuable aid in the treatment of 
Diphtheria. 

It Is 2 protection to those exposed. 
lene’s best rec dation is its 40 years of success 
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The Vapo-Cresolene Co., 62 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
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to perish,” he answered mysteriously. 
“T’m always one who contended that a 
little collusion never hurt anyone, and 
so—” Leaning across the table, he whis- 
pered in Jolanda’s ear. 

“Really?” she cried. 
sure—quite sure?” 

Jens. added more statements. 

“Oh, we can—we can—we can!’ she 
said, springing up and dancing around the 
room. 

Jens’ face quivered, and he began to 
smile once more. “It’s war-times and 
you'll have to pay for the return message 
—yes, you will. Cabling to China will be 
forty dollars each way—forty dollars, any- 
WEY. «a 5°. I wonder if I c-could break 
away—if it’s n-not too late to get back to 
steam heat and credit at the meat-market. 
Perhaps there’s a chance.” 

“T’ll steal the money to cable.” Jo- 
landa was planning. 

“No, I will—I know how better than 
you. A fine pair of brigarids we are! I 
must not let you do it—d-daydreams— 
what made you come around and prattle 
about that overgrown cub? Go away, 
brave-heart—no? Really determined? 
It’s been more thrilling than you expected 
—and anything else would be pretty moldy 
for a climax? Is that the idea? I see. 
.... I’ve a notion that you could do up 
the Colonel single-handed. What a row 
there would be, if you could make the 
Colonel resign his newly won chairman- 
ship and move to parts unknown! But I 
c-couldn’t face him—no, I couldn’t, Jo- 
landa Spencer. You see, it’s like a man 
without legs but who knows the game, 
telling some one else how to sprint! I’d 
end it all if we failed—with one quick 
stab—” He began to shake again, but 
Tolanda took hold of his shoulders and 
began talking to him as savagely as she 
sometimes lectured Peter. 


“Oh—are you 


"TE gist of it was that Jens was not 
going to go under, and Jolanda was 
to prove how game she was—Wier Ken- 
yon would answer the cable, and Jens 
would get off to China, and the Colonel’s 
reaction after the dénouement, besides 
awarding the prize to Otis Ivan Sparks, 
would be something like this: 


The purple cow and the Winter Gar- 
den peach, 

The nude descending the staircase, 

The bloodhound peace and the alligator 
pear— 

Keep them smiling! 


“There’s a magician hidden in all of 
us,” Jens told Jolanda as she prepared to 
climb up to daylight and send the cable. 
“And you have found your magician early 
in the game.” 

“When the Colonel goes up to the city 
hall to resign his chairmanship, I’d hate 
to have my finger between his teeth when 
he takes the elevator to go down,” was all 
Jolanda answered. 

Jolanda’s savings, pawning nearly 
everything she had, borrowing all she 
dared from everyone, would not make un 
the sum for the cable-conversation. It 
would not be a true rescuer of Jens to 
let him “borrow” the money from the 
Colonel—at least not until Wier had 
cabled back the glad tidings and they were 
safe as to where they stood. And to ask 
Otis Ivan for aid—he had eight dollars 
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tleand stringy. My scalp was filled Apply : 
with dandruff and itched almost constantly. tender. 
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Crawled— 
Now Walks 


Infantile Paralysis caused 

the deformity. Two years 

after treatment at the 
McLain Sanitarium his mother 
writes: 
“When we took our boy to the McLain 
Sanitarium he had to crawl on bis bands 
and knees; after six months treatment 
(Summer of 1917) be could walk alent 
It is now two years since he took 
McLain's treatments and he has continued to improve every 
day since be came home. 


Mrs. C. D. Speidel, Hanoverton, Ohio. 
For Crippled Children 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thoroughly 
equipped private Institution devoted exclus” 
Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Detormitiey 
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Paralysis, Spinal Diseases and Deformities, 
Hip Disease, Wry Neck, etc., especi as 
found ‘in children and young adults. 
*“Deformities and Paralysis”; also 
“Book of References”, free. Write for them, 
+. e iJ . 
McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium 


950 Aubert Avenue, :: St. Louis, Mo. 
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Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


Afew drops of Freezone loosen 
corns so they peel off 


















Apply a few drops of Freezone upon 

tender, aching corn or a callus. The 
soreness stops and shortly the entire 
corn or callus loosens and can be lifted 
off without a twinge of pain. 

Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
corns, also corns between the toes and 
hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
mo pain when applying it or afterward. 
A small bottle of Freezone costs but 
@ few cents at drug stores anywhere. 
The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O, 
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a@ ‘special value, every 
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in ten payments, 
10% discount for cash, 
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crease in exchange value on 
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from us. 


Beautiful DeLuxe 
Catalog FREE 


We are Maiden Lane’s 
Greatest Credit Jewelers. 
Send for catalog of pre- 
cious gems, jewelry, 
watches, gifts, ete. The 
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quality. Ten months to 
pay on everything. 
Address Dept. 5-G. 
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and a half in thrift-stamps—would be to 
defeat her purpose of demonstrating her 
superabilities and idealistic sacrifice. 

“If you get the cable answer, that he’ll 
t-take me,” Jens had told her, “for a 
surety—a crutch, y’know, I'll borrow my 
traveling expenses. I think I’ve a bonus 


| due me—and the Colonel thinks I’m as 


s-safe as an exploded firecracker, so he 
lets me handle the roll quite freely. But 
not until I know for sure, brave-heart; 
I’m that battered and cowardly, you see!” 

The cable-office told Jolanda that Jens’ 
prophecy was quite true—she must pay 
both for the message to China and the 
return message; if the return message 
came prepaid, they would make a refund. 

“T’ll be back later,” Jolanda said quiet- 
ly, taking up her sunshade and making her 
way down the street. 

She had not included her diamond ring, 
the engagement-ring sent by the home- 
sick, whimsical young godfather in China 
when Jolanda was christened, since he had 
looked upon his unknown goddaughter as 
a recreation from selling tea and spice and 
arguing with mandarins as to coal-mining. 
With her savings and by pawning the 
little ring, the string of gold beads, the 
cameo pin, satsuma buttons and a vase, 
all of which Wier had sent her on various 
birthdays, Jolanda felt that ninety dol- 
lars might be realized. 

The pawnshop man tried to dissuade 
her, but Jolanda added her pink parasol 
and took Otis Ivan’s sterling silver de- 
bating-ring from her heroic left hand third 
finger to make up the deficit; and the 
man, already chuckling over the diamond, 
gave her some greasy little cards and a 
greasy roll of bills. 


HE rushed back to the cable office, 

sent the message and then in a hoarse 
whisper asked when she might expect an 
answer. Perhaps two days—perhaps 
longer. Should they phone the house— 
her father’s office—send it up to the house, 
then? No! She would call. Under no 
circumstances were they to send or phone 
the message; it was an extremely personal 
affair. She regretted she could not have 
used a secret code. And she must have 
an answer before the Colonel awarded the 
prizes—only three days before he should 
do so. Suppose.her godfather had gone 
to the mines! There were no railways— 
might not reach him for days! It was 
also three days until 
elected chairman of the associated chari- 
ties. Small wonder Jolanda ate no supper 
that night and grew hysterical if the bell 
rang suddenly, bursting into tears when 
Peter said: 

“Sit back while I hand you this framed 
in parsley: Otis Ivan Sparks took 
Daphne McGrath to have an ice-cream 
soda—I saw them this noon.” 

Or that she broke two plates while 
helping Effie Drummer with the dishes or 
brought her father Peter’s gopher-trap 
when he asked for his pepsin-tablets. 

No answer for Miss Spencer, the man 
at the cable-office greeted her with the 
next morning. Should they phone or send 
it? No—how could he forget her express 
orders! Taking advantage of his enforced 
holiday, Otis Ivan was going to play ten- 
nis, offering to take Jolanda along, but in 
lackluster manner and not at all con- 
cerned when she refused. He also said 





the Colonel be | 
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He First Notices 


Your Complexion 
Make inte complexion 


beautiful — attractive—a 
reason for admiration. 

If your complexion is 
naturally rough, or lacks 
that exquisite texture so 

eatly to be desired, give 
it a few touches of 


CARMEN 


COMPLEXION 


POWDER 


White, Pink, Flesh ,Cream and the 
ry New CARMEN BRU- 
'E Shade—50c Everywhere 


TRIAL OFFER 

The new shade Carmen Brunette 

has proved so popular, we willsenda 
size box containing two or 

three cA pam supply for 18s topay post 
i. Or will “ 
send any oth- 
er shade if 
preferred. 






















Stafford-Miller 
Company 
Se. a Mo. 
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CAN YOU PLAY? 


ARE YOU POPULAR? 

Let th og peanews player be your in- 

structor. Learn to produce wonderful 
melodies on the Hawaiian Ukulele. 
No Longe exquisite music exists. 

Draw to yourself charmed cir- 
cles of friends—know the delights 
of popularity. 

Write at once. Ask how you can 
pote alee, fives a — a@ genu- 

ne Ukulele, given away to introduce 
Harry J. Clatke’s new and wonderfully easy system of 
instru Tlin by mail. 

‘Smail cost—great results! 
Write Mr. Clarke personally today: 


HAWAIIAN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
1400 Broadway Dept.7-B New York, N. Y. 
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“I takegreatpleas- 

urein recommend- 

ing ‘Lash-Brow- 
ine’ as a most benefi- 
cial preparation for 
stimulating and f 
moting the growth of 
the Eyelashes and 
Eyebrows. 

Yours sincerely, 


VIOLA DANA.” 
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Viola Dana Star in Metro Pictures * 
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Haven’t You Always Admired 


Viola Dana’s Lovely Eyelashes? 


How wonderfully they bring out that deep, soulful expression of her eyes! 
You, too, can have lovely Eyelashes and well-formed Eyebrows, if you will do what so many stars 
of the stage and screen, as well as women everywhere prominent in society are doing, apply a little 


<> 
to your Eyelashes and Eyebrows nightly. Results will amaze as well as delight “LASH-BROW.-INE ” 
4 a pure, delicatély scented deg which nourishes and promotes their growth, making them long, silky 
and luxuriant, thus giving charm, beauty and soulful expression to the eyes, which are truly the indows 
of the Soul.”? Hundreds of thousands have been delighted with the results obtained by its use, why not you ? 
Generous size 50c. At your dealers or sent direct, prepaid upon receipt of price 
Substitutes are simply an annoyance. Be certain you are getting the, pine “ LASH- 
BROW.-INE,” which you can easily identify by the picture of the h-Brow-Ine 
Girl,”’same as shown in small oval at the right, which adorns every box of the genuine. 
SATISFACTION ASSURED OR MONEY REFUNDED 


MAYBELL LABORATORIES 
4305-51 Grand Blvd., CHICAGO 
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as winter 
clothing 


Because, like winter 
clothing, Piso’s_ pro- 
: tects young and old 
: from_ the effects of 
“winter weather. It relieves coughs and 
eee inflamed assnmees and hoarse- 


ety: keep it in the house—its 
use often prevents little ills from 
developing into real sickness. 
Weat your druggist's. Contains no 
opiate. Gocd for young and old 
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of success- 
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bility. 
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iy aril ’s Outit FREE 
Students. 


“Write today for Art Year Book. 


MA@LAPPLED ART 
No. 4 BATTLECREEK MICH. 











NY, can earn from #11+2 
an hour in-your spare time 
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» We teach ch you how and 


memes ANERKAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 
BLDG. 2% & TORONTO, CANADA 














she had no business to be hanging around 
downtown so much; it didn’t look nice. 
He had been thinking that Jolanda was 
altogether too self-sufficient and intellec- 
tual for his pleasure; when they were 
married, he would see to it that her share 
of the hill-climbing lay in admiring and 
listening to Otis Ivan Sparks. No, he had 
not treated Daphne to ice-cream soda, in 
answer to her tense questionings. He had 
gone in for a sandwich and found her 
there—and what else could he do but pay 
the check when she edged up next to him 
without delay? 

He hated narrow women, too; he al- 
ways fancied Jolanda advocated freedom 
of action and thought! 

At four o’clock the following day the 
every-hour caller at the cable-office re- 
ceived a magical envelope containing an 
answer to her rather vehement message, 
which had said: 


Urgent you give job Jens Min- 
ter personal friend can read write Chi- 
nese will sail immediately answer im- 
mediately love! 

JotanpA SPENCER. 


Have Minter 
sailing-date. 


come Tientsin, wire 
Love Jolanda. 


Wier Kenyon. 


And the message was paid! 

Jolanda tore along the street until she 
reached the Colonel’s premises. A visit 
to the boiler-room to turn over the sacred 
declaration of independence of one Jens 
Minter, hurried farewells, an understand- 
ing of each other’s plans, a glance at the 
time-table, a confused attempt at thanks 
—and half an hour later the boiler-room 
had lost its occupant, and the curtain rose 
on the next scene—in the Colonel’s pri- 
vate office! 


OLANDA lost no time in stating her 

errand. Colonel Faust, turning in his 
swivel chair with his professional smile 
and, “Ah, my dear young lady and what 
can we do for you to-day?” received the 
shock of his life. 

“You must give the prize for the 
cigarette-essay to Otis Ivan Sparks—yes, 
I know he was discharged for smoking in 
the boiler room—but Jens Minter was 
smoking, too. And besides, Otis Ivan’s 
essay is the best one submitted. I wrote 
it myself.” 

Not having the war-strength of his 
personal army handy, the Colonel merely 
asked her to repeat her statement, spar- 
ring for time. 

“You must give the prize for the 
cigarette-essay to Otis Ivan Sparks, the 
boy you discharged for smoking. We are 
engaged to be married, and we need the 
money. Furthermore,”—dropping into 
the debating manner she had adopted in 
high-school orations,—-“if you do not give 
him the prize, I shall tell my father, and 
he will tell the editor of the paper that 
the only reason you are against cigarettes 
is because you have started a factory to 
make a  cigarette-substitute—the near- 
smoke, you are going to call it. . You 
thought: you could fool the town—but you 
can’t. You were going to send Jens 
Minter -way off to Barren Plains, Texas, to 
take charge of it, and tell everyone that 
you had to ship him away because he was 
quite too awful to bother with any 
longer. And then -you were. going to re- 
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“gy 000 Saved!” 
“Last night I came home with great 


news. Our savings account had passed 
the thousand dollar mark! 


“A few years ago I was making $15a 
week and it took every cent to keep us 
going. Then one day I realized why I 
wasn’t being advanced—I couldn’t do 
anything in particular. I decided right 
then to invest an hour after supper each 
night in my own future, so I wrote to 
Scranton and arranged for a course of 
special training. 


“Why, in a few months I had a whole new 
vision of my work! An opening came and I was 
promoted—with anincrease. A little _ paotaey 
raise came—I could save $25 a month. Then an- 
other—I could save $50 each pay day. So it went. 

“Today Iam manager of my Bae ony ay We 
havea thousand dollars saved— there is a real 
future ahead!’ 


For 28 years the International Correspondence 
Schools have been helping men and women every- 
where to win promotion, to earn more money, to 
have happy prosperous homes, to know the joy o 
getting ahead in business and in life. 

You, too, can prepare right at home in spare 
time forthe position you want in the work youlike 
best. All we ask is the chance to prove it. Choose 
iy career from this coupon and mark and 

now. 


oe ee ee eee TEAR OUT HERE Gee eee oe oe oe 


IATERRATIORAL ‘CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
SCRANTON, PA. 
pouition, without cnlgntng ses ow. 7 laa 
ELECTRIOAL ENGINEER 
Bleetrice Wain ana Rys. 
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Stenographer and Ped sae 


Cert. Pub. 

TRAFFIC MANAGER 
way Accountant 

Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 























eacher 
Common School Subjects 
CIVIL SERVICE 

ctural Engineer Railway Mail Clerk 
PLUMBING AND HEATING phere wah OPERATING 
Sheet Metal Worker 
Textile Overseer or Supt. 
| OHEMIST ROnisoL TURE 
ematics Poultry Raising 
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Present 

ra * 

Street 

and No. 

City. State. 


Canadians may send this coupon to 7-20-18 
Correspondence Schools, Montreal, Canada 
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tire here, having .cured all the 4 
people inthe world, and:bask in the g 
light and play off the society game—}p 
said you had Mrs. Karney, the whith 
dealer’s widow, all picked for. your br 
Three ways from the jack your game 

to be played—the dark horse in the mp 
smoke factory,:the prominent citizen 

husband of the richest woman in tow 

Once started, Jolanda was hard tog 
“You were having poor Jens write ag 
cular saying that as an ex-mediciney 
and now a philanthropic old party, y 
must add your tiny word of approbatj 
concerning this new  product—ne 
smokes—and give it the double seal, 
approval to whoever it was had invent 
the formula—and it was Jens Minter 
did that, too. And then you would} 
around at nightfall at Barren Plai 
Texas, to wheel away the money. Ja 
said you expected to make so much 
of these near-smokes that you could sm 
carry the whole show in your grip a 
hire the baggage-cars to bring back f 
profit—”’ 

“Stop,” thundered the Colonel. “Whey 
is that damned fool—gone loco—I’'ll gg 
him up this time. I'll make him— 

“But,” continued Jolanda, “if you w 
give Otis Ivan the prize, I wont tell a 
one until after the election to-morro 
then you'll be chairman of the associate 
charities and it will be fine plunder 
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*‘Doesn "t that feel better now, Grandpa?”® 
Grandpa can tell her of a thousand and one times 
when Sloan’s Liniment routed the pains and aches of 
Rheumatic Twinges, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Neuralgic 
Headache, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Sore Muscles 
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HE always keeps it 
handy for those sud- 
den, unexpected attacks. 
Just as thousands of fami- 
lies keep it handy for 
strains, sprains, bruises, 
and all other external aches 
and pains. 

Sloan’s Liniment — 
promptly,. without skin- 
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stain or rubbing, pene- 
trates, scatters the con- 
gestion, and produces a 
warm tingle of comforting . 
relief. 


Get a bottle at your drug- 
gist’s today. Get the Jarg- 
est bottle — greatest 
economy in the long run. 
35c, 70c, $1.40. 
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Your Chance to Make Big 
Profits in Vulcanizing 


Here is your chance to get into a highly profitable 
business which will make you independent. High 
class vuleanizers are in demand everywhere. Many 
of our graduates make $3, @ year and over. 

e e e And team | i 
re-treader and teach you the Tomeus Anderson Me ° - 
° eanizing. Our students e 





ANDERSON STEAM VULCANIZER CO. 
31 Williams Bidg., In InND., U.S.A, 
Print your name to avoid mistakes. 





DEAFNESS Is MISERY 


. Iknow because I was Deaf and had Head 
Noises for over 30 years. My invisible 
m Anti-septic Ear Drums rest my hear- 
ing an Head Noises, and willdo 
it for you. ey are Tiny Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. 
sy to take out. Are “U 
i Enespensive. Weivet or Booklet snd 
y¥ sworn statement of how I recover 
myhearing. A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 227, 70 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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eee?” GENUINE DIAMOND Sendit back! 


To prove that our blue-white MEXICAN D: ND 
Tonto tianen as moacih with came DATIET? 
$0 times as mach), with same iG '. 
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Catalog. Ai . 
ICAN DIAM co. ‘ 
Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
( Bzclusive controllers Mezican Diamonds) 





use when you go to live in Barren Pla 
—you wont have as hard a time breakiag 
in, out there, because you are going Wi 
live there and take charge of your om 
factory. So you must resign the chai 
manship at once; but I'll let you® 
elected if you give Otis the prize, a 
tell the people you appreciate the hon 
but that new business interests take yu 
away from us—and the departure of yor 
silent partner for China has smashed dl 
your plans—because even Hamilton wort 
stand for you when they hear about th 
near-smokes—”’ 


OMETHING in the soft, hissig 
sound from the Colonel’s lips, # 
funny slant of his half-closed eyes, all 
the horrid oaths he ripped out—all ti 
convinced Jolanda that rescuing Ja 
Minter by means of pawning her world 
goods and calling upon her godfathert 
generosity was far more thrilling ail 
worth-while than any soap-and-w 
puppy-love adventure with Otis Ivan ail 
a hundred-dollar prize as the chief event 
“You wont find Jens downstairs,” # 
said, “for he was going out the back wy 
when I was coming up the front step 
we timed it “beautifully, I think. & 
packed his bag, and he left the plug lt 
and the linen duster for you to wears 
Barren Plains, and he helped himself # 
his traveling expenses—because all he 
ever gotten out of this game was m@ 
credit on the program, and that generaly 
means mere credit everywhere else. Ya 
wont mind, I’m sure. He’s gotten 
last train to Chicago by now—and Be 
go out on the Overland this same migM 
and I’ve gotten him a position in Tients® 
China, with my godfather, who owns li 
of things out there; and Jens said Ht 
duras and China were two places ft® 
which even the devil never tried ext® 
diting you.” 


“Get out of here!” screamed 
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The Red Book Magazine 


"Yale University has ordered 400 copies of selected 
chapters from Simonds’ “History of the World War” 
for use as a text-book in its history classes. President 
Hadley says of it: “I have had so much pleasure from 
what Simonds has already written about the War that I 
shall be particularly glad to have the results of his obser- 
yations and conclusions in a more permanent form.’’ 


President Wilson says: 


“My dear Mr. Simonds: I must not 
allow the rush of these days. to 
prevent my turning aside at least for 
amoment to express my very deep ap- 

reciation of the fine support you are 
giving to the things that are worth 
while in this great settlement we 
are trying to effect. Your approval 
and support are of the greatest 
service and I do not want to wait 
any longer to let you know I am 
sincerely grateful.” 


Frank H. 
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Colleges Study This. History 


Albert. Bushnell Hart, noted authority on History 
and Professor of Government at Harvard University, 
writes: ‘I have found Simonds’ ‘History of the World 
War’ very useful in a course which I recently gave on 
the diplomacy of America in the war. The book has 
been very usable for classes. We have had a set —or 
sets —in constant use in the college Library.”’ 


Roosevelt said: 


“No other man in this or any 
other country can quite parallel the 
work that Mr. Simonds has done.” 


Lloyd George says: 


“This ‘History’ will constitute a 
most valuable treatise for those who 
at this or any other time wish to 
consult a independent authority on 
the cause of this titanic struggle.” 


Simonds’ 


History of the World War 


5 Large Volumes— Size 10'4.x 74x 13/4—1000 Hhustratioria 


Ever since the day in July, 1914, when one flaming 
editorial of his startled the world, Frank H. Simonds has 
been the one pre-eminent writer on the war. He is 
quoted by newspapers the world over. The British 


THESE MEN HELPED TO WRITE 
THIS HISTORY 


Admiral Sir John Jellicoe Premier Hughes of Australia 
Admiral William T. Sims General Smuts of So. Africa 
Rear-Admiral Henry T. Mayo Rudyard Kipling 

Admiral Albert Gleaves Ex-President William H. Taft 
Rear-Admiral Ralph Earle General John.-J. Pershing 
Colonel Winston Churchill General Peyton C. March 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels Major-Gen. Wm. L. Sibert 
Marshal Ferdinand Foch Major-Gen. Wm. C. Gorgas 
Lord Northcliffe Major-Gen. G. W. Goethals 
Premier Borden of Canada Ex-Ambassador Morgenthau 


Secretary of War Baker 


General Pershing Sent for Simonds 


Just as soon as possible after the armistice, General Pershing 
sent for Simonds and placed at his disposal his records of 
America’s part in the War, He sent him over the battlefields; he 
let him talk with commanding generals, with officers, and with 
Privates. Even Colonel House, that sphinx of the political world, 
talked with Simonds for hours ap™hours about phases of the war 
that are known even nowonly to 4 _elect few. 


FRE If your card is mailed at once 
—Only 800 sets now left 
_ Send the coupon at once —today — without any money. You 
mill réceive, all charges prepaid, Frank H. Simonds’ History of 
®War. At the same time you will receive — éntirely free of 
ke—a set of books in six volurties containing.200 True Stories 
‘the Great War. If you do not like’ either set -you-can’ return 
it i—otherwise you can keep the*Simvnds’ History and pay for 
: in little payments, and keep the true story set FREE. 
- But remember, 800 sets won’t last long. 35,000 of these sets have 
dy been sold—so act promptly. Do not miss this last chance. 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York City 





Government has had his articles reprinted and distributed 
broadcast. The French Government has conferred 
upon him alone of all the historians of the war, the 
Cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 
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How 
They Saved 
the Regiment! 


There is one. British regiment that believes that St. George appeared .in the moon 
light riding a white horse and showed them how to escape from an overwhelming force 
of Germans. And all that myth grew out of the glorious deed of a'dog, and a little six- 
year old baby. But the story is more exciting than any St. George story could possibly be. 

Once more this war has proved that truth doesn’t have to stick to probabilities. 
Read the story of this French baby and his adoring British regiment in 

200 tne crear wak FREE 
THE GREAT WAR 

It happens that we have left over from a huge edition about 800 copies of a wonderful set of 
books — the real experiences of real people. : 

800 sets is not enough to sell iu our usual way, so we have decided that to the first 800 who send 
this coupon we will give, entirely free of charge, one of these sets. : 

In Frank H. Simonds’ History you get the larger aspects of the War. In this set of o 
books you get the intimate, personal aspects. , Pa 

Each and every one of these two hundred tales is a story of romance almost beyond = 
belief. Here are unexpected endings. Here is suspense—here terror and despair— Pa R.B. 
here glart tidings—here happy endings. Sometimes the escaped spy tells his own @ 2-20 
story. Now the woman who fell into the hands of the Turks telis her story, REVIEW OF 
Now a man in the Foreign Legion tells unbelievable tales of those glorious 4 REVIEWS CO 
black guards — those heroic rascals; the story of a beautiful English woman ¢ 2 . 
of title who ensnared German spys; the story of the disgraced English- eg 30 Irving Place 
tan who fought his way back. ere are only a few of these sets to 4 New York City 
be given away. Just a remnant of a huge edition that was # emp 
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High School Training 
HAVE you ever thought 


why so many employers de- 
mand a High School training of their 
employees— why the lack of it bars you 
from the best positions? Take English 
and Mathematics, for example. at 
high-grade position—such as account- 
ing, engineering or executive work— 
can be handled right/y without aknowl- 
edge of mathematics? How can costs, 
operating expenses and overhead be 
accurately computed without it? How 
can you write good business letters and 
reports or sell goods without a com- 
mand of English? Thereis a positive 
cash value to having a High School 
training. It means many more dollars 
to you, because it throws open to you 
high-grade positions from which you 
are now barr 


Two-Year Course 


Thousands like YOU—who were labor- 
ing under the handicap of not having 
had a High School training—have taken 
advantage of the American School 
: DD THEIR HAND- 
ICAPS. This course has been specially 
peneet for home study by noted = 
essors. It is complete, covers all re- 
quirements, and will remove the big- 
gest obstacle between you and success. 
If you have had some of a Hi 
School hag can start in exactly 
where youleftoff. We’ll credit you with what 
you have taken and make the tuition fee in 
proportion with special course you require. 
EAD THIS GUARANTEE—THEN ACT 
time 
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...Civil Engineer 8 in‘endent 

Structural Engineer ....Wireless Operator 

«+. Mechanical Engineer .Architect 
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Colonel. ‘“What’s the puppy’s name— 
Sparks?” He wrote it down. “Damme, 
young miss, if you spill the beans before 
the morning’s election, P’iI—I’ll—” And 
he began to burble again. 

Jolanda hastily recalled the great love 
of her life, which she had temporarily 
sidetracked for the more dramatic and 
crucial story of Jens Minter. “Otis Ivan 
Sparks,” she said. “And I wish you luck 
out in Barren Plains.” 


Te announcement of Otis Ivan Sparks 
as winner of the hundred-dollar prize 
and the immediate awarding of it, also 
the’ Colonel’s election as chairman was 
considered of secondary importance in the 
Spencer household. A man who knew a 
man who worked for Mr. Spencer felt 
that he ought to tell that Jolanda had— 
and so forth. Oh, yes, the pawnbroker 
had the ring in the window—and some 
beads. Besides, a woman clerk who was 
a cousin of the woman who sewed for 
Mrs. Spencer, said that Jolanda’s cables 
had caused no small comment. 

“Let us trust Jolanda until she proves 
herself unworthy of being trusted. If 
you want to win the girl, always woo the 
woman,” Jolanda’s mother had urged 
when her husband stormed home for 
luncheon and found Jolanda missing. “I 
notice that Jolanda is my daughter when 
she does things not to your liking, but 
your daughter when some one praises her 
or she wins a prize. For once let her be 
our child and treat her accordingly.” 

“Are men to tell me she is pawning 
things, cabling Wier, talking to Jens and 
getting him to steal? Here that young 
Sparks cub wins the prize, and Heaven 
knows what Jolanda will make him do 
with the money!” 

“Let us trust her a little longer—she 
never tells cheap lies.” 

Meanwhile Jolanda had met her arch- 
enemy Daphne McGrath, who said super- 
ciliously: “So Otis Ivan won the prize! 
What a lucky girl you are! Did you know 
he is going to New York to work for his 
uncle and study at the same time? His 
mother was calling on my mother, and 
she told her the hundred dollars will be 
splendid pocket-money for him. My 
father says you’ve been up to pranks 
again—why, everyone knows about your 
pawning things and cabling; and my uncle 
says you made Jens run away. And I 
don’t think Colonel Faust is such a bad 
man; he was elected chairman this morn- 
ing—maybe he’ll take you in hand.” 

“T have not met my fiancé,” Jolanda 
managed to answer, “but he is undoubted- 
ly waiting for me at my own home. As 
for the cables, that has been my own 
beautiful adventure.” 

It was, concluded Jolanda, as she made 
her way home, enough to give one runs 
in their silk stockings, the way the world 
proved to have nothing but clay toes— 
thank Heaven, she was saved from being 
a cynic by having Otis Ivan in her life, 
and the thought of Jens going out -to 
Wier in old Chinaland. 

But Otis Ivan was not waiting for her 
to offer her the prize-money and plan for 
their elopement to Russia by way of Mil- 
petus. Neither had he telephoned. Her 
mother sat sewing in the living-room, 
“worry crinkles” about her “dear eyes.” _ 
.,“Is-it. nice out?” she asked sweetly. 
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Somehow Jolanda felt like crying, 
was a stupid bruiser to cause wa 
crinkles about her mother’s eyes; 
hadn’t she confided in her?. It was qm 
a muddle, after all, and she did wang 
little ring again; that ring had beeq 
landa’s joy of joys—and to think of # 
a pawnbroker’s: dingy window. 

“Yes, it’s very nice out,” she 
“Did Otis phone me?” 

“No.” 

“He won the prize.” 

“So your father said—I put yourg 
ner in the warming-oven. Your faf 
was annoyed to think you were not hep 

“It’s wonderful to think Otis did j 
the prize, isn’t it?” 

“Ves,” 

“I hope .you wont mind some ij 
things I’ve done lately—” 

“Ah!” Her mother stopped sewing 
look at her willful womanette. “G 
along, Jolanda. Tell me all about] 
don’t keep me out of it any more.” 

Jolanda sat at her mother’s feet ing 
den surrender. “It was this way: I wai 
the essay—I loved Otis so much, anda 
wanted to be married with the money, J 
went to blackmail the Colonel, becausegi 
Jens Minter’s smoking all the time 
to surprise Otis by my courage and sath 
fice and all. I found Jens Minter a slag 
—haunted with great big hurts way de 
and shivers, and a stabbed look in 
eyes—just a man-afraid-of-his-shadow 
for something or other that the Colon 
knew about. And he wanted to go 
China, where he would be free of & 
Colonel, because the Colonel had cut 
awfully rough in China, and Jens kag 
about it. And then he told me—” J} 
landa proceeded to unburden the Coe 
nel’s neat scheme of the new factoryi 
Barren Plains, with Jens as head of & 
fairs and the Colonel a retired warn 
and making another fortune off nei 
smokes, an imitation cigarette so hatr 
less it might be used to take baby 
mind off the colic! On to the end of @ 
adventure Jolanda rambled, ending wit 

“But Otis hasn’t even phoned—has 
Mummy? And I did it all for him” 

“Qh, Jolanda!” Her mother was lange 
ing and crying and hugging her. “Fumly 
little witch-woman—wait until yor 
father hears!” 

Peter came bounding in jubilantly® 
exclaim: “Sit back and listen, and I guet 
you'll be knitting Otis Ivan a sweater o 
of barbed wire—what d’you think—O® 
is going to New York!” , 

“I know that,” Jolanda began pettisl 
ly. “Make him stop, Mummy.” : 

“That aint all. Just now Daphne's iif 
brother told me that Otis wasn’t going@ 
marry you or spend his prize to get yor 
ring out of hock. He said you knew®# 
much more than he did that you coma 
and write another essay—and Daphne! 
going to his house for supper! Ho-le, 
old maid, pawning things! ide 
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“You think I care?” began Jolande 
“Why, love is a germ—like diphtheria® 
measles—I just read about it—a co 
















and I’m a cynic, Mummy; I can’t get 
of being a cynic.” 
















EELING that Jolanda’s cup of het 
lock was overflowing, Mrs. S 


‘banished Peter and went to phone JoMm 


In the Chalmers engine. the exhaust gases from cylinders three and ioe oe like blow torches on the Hot 


Spot. The incoming fuel, striking this Hot Spot directly, is converte 


into fine, dry’gas. Passing on 


through the easy curves of the Ram’s-horn manifold, it travels an equal distance to all inlet valves and 
absolutely even charges are delivered to all cylinders. 


7 


Why the Hot Spot Chalmers is Two Years 


Ahead of the Times 


GREAT many motor cars today are 

not behaving the way they once did. 

They are slow to start, often make a 
fuss over an insignificant hill, sputter and 
backfire, use up a lot of fuel and deliver 
abbreviated mileage. 

The temptation is natural to blame the 
fault on the car, but this is unfair. The trouble is 
not with the car, but with the gas you feed it. 
For gas has gone down and down in grade and 
there has been only one engine designed which 
meets successfully this condition. That engine is 
found in a Hot Spot Chalmers. 

First of all, Hot Spot takes the raw gas that 
comes from the carburetor, and cracks up the raw 
molecules into still finer molecules. So fine, as a 
matter of fact, that engineers term it “dry” gas. 

Hot-Spot not only “ pulverizes”’ the gas to ex- 
tract the innermost particles of power but it also 
warms up the ga*\jwhich aids further in getting 
out the power. 

But Hot Spot merely starts the work. It re- 
mains for Ram’s-horn to complete it. Ram’s- 


horn, as its name implies, is shaped like the 
horn of a ram. This means that when the 
gas leaves Hot Spot each cylinder is just ex- 
actly the same distance away. Therefore it 
is quite impossible for one cylinder to get 
more gas than another, or better gas. 
Ram’s-horn not only feeds the “pulver- 
ized” gas to the cylinders in the most direct route 
known to a gas engine but also the quickest 
route. ; 


For if you will stop to examine Ram’s-horn 
you will find it possesses no sharp corners, no 
sharp angles for gas to “run against,” which elim- 
inates such things as a jerky engine, vibration that 
annoys and ultimately shakes a car to pieces, en- 
gine knocks, slow starting, burned bearings, 
thinned out lubrication, scored cylinders and re- 
pair bills. 


One ride is enough to convince the average 
Doubting Thomas. One thousand miles in’ a Hot 
Spot Chalmers and you too will say it is one of 
the few great cars of the world, 


CHALMERS MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 


CHALMERS MOTOR COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO , 
MAXWELL MOTOR CO., INC., EXPORT DIVISION, 1808 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Complexion Powder 


A new San-Tox Powder that woos 
the senses with subtle fragrance, and 
charms alluring beauty into Madame’s 
skin. Pierrette Powder stays on. 
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father to retrieve the little ring and 

rasol. 

Mis it about Jolanda?” he asked as he 
ther voice. “I think I have some 
ws for you—Jolanda has made the 

ae ine laughingstock of the town; 

she learned his secret about the new 
+ from Jens Minter, and the old 

‘poy has laid his cards on the table and 
saqgned his chairmanship—he can’t stay 

around these diggings any longer, and he 

knows it. Oh, so she told you..... 

Then I'm to rescue my girl’s stuff? Shall 

[bring her a beaded purse as a memento? 

Tell my gitl she shall have it, and wont 

roar when he learns the whole story! 

Glad she shoved Jens into the clover once 
on 99 












“Pi tell our girl,” his wife answered. 






AS usual, Jolanda had taken refuge in 
‘the attic room which had served, by 
tum, as a dolls’ dressmaking establish- 






a literary sanctum, an artist’s studio and 
recently a place for romantic reveries. 
She unlocked an old desk and began 
counting piles of letters all addressed in 
the same perky hand, love-pledges from 
Otis Ivan Sparks! Twenty-four hours 
ago she could not have borne this; but 
now, a hardened cynic, the effect was 






ee eee 







ment, a theater, a desert, a mountain-top, 


somewhat stimulating. And she had 
written the essay, bearded the lion in the 
den, untangled a haunted man’s destiny, 
exposed a hypocrite, pawned her dearest 
treasures—and for what? That Otis Ivan 
Sparks might say she “knew too much” 
and go to New York to spend Aer hun- 
dred dollars on real cigarettes and sou- 
venirs for Daphne McGrath! 

As for Otis Ivan and Daphne—what 
cared she? By forty, Otis’ neck would 
blouse over his collar, and he would be 
like his father, given to religious fervor 
and wildcat stock-speculation. Daphne at 
forty would be hatchet-faced as was her 
mother, wearing a belladonna plaster and 
coral earrings and calling it a costume in 
her final attempt to appear young! They 
could both sift the burning sands of the 
desert for last year’s date-crop, for all of 
Jolanda. 

“Hearts do not break,” Jolanda re- 
corded in her diary; “that is the cynic 
effect of this great adventure of love and 
sacrifice; hearts merely grow weary and 
a bit battered. After all, it is quite a 
world, considering China, and quite large 
enough for both myself and Otis Ivan 
Sparks. He probably was glad to go to 
New York, because he thought it would 
be a better place for a woman to support 
her husband!” 












DEV TL’ $ GOLD 


(Continued from page 63) 








said, “We're going to get this joker all 
he deserves. And we'll have the gold out 
of the river too.” 

“Will you?” said Prichard to himself, 
knowing that the dredge, when they got 
it, would bring up nothing but a few big 
They wouldn’t think he had 
them. They’d just think they 

missed the gold—and no one would 
suspect. Sore and miserable though he 
was, during the long trip down the river 
id along the coast to Samarai, he 
when he thought of his good 
i Wartz-crystal mind, and how well it was 
meme setving him. Not a point of his plan 

Be had gone amiss. 

The devil of the safe was surely on 

Things turned out even better 
had expected. His case, accord- 
to the newest laws of the territory, 
tried in Papua, instead of Australia, 
the five years were served in a 
Papuan jail. Now, jail, in Papua, is hardly 
4 punishment at all, to the white man, 
unless in the matter of social degrada- 
tion. J. Prichard was employed mostly 
i painting and whitewashing, °d over- 
seeing road-gangs of native murderers, 
Who worked in chains and were scarcely 
fver troublesome. He managed to smug- 
gle in tobacco, with the help of a half- 
taste recruiter who had always a relation 
two in jail. He got plenty of books, 

ty of decent food, and as for whisky, 
not miss that; he had never been 
a er. So four years—not three and 


be they didn’t treat him liberally in 
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'@® matter of reductions—passed by. And 

» not much the worse for his 

ten ail, went south to Sydney; and 
i” ea forgot him. 

OW came the next stage of the infal- 












lible plan. Prichard had of course changed 
his name, entering himself in a Sydney 
boarding-house as “Fallon.” For six 
= he did clerking, and saved all he 
could. 


OE night, when he judged the time 
was ripe, he locked himself into his 
room, shaved his head, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and rubbed a blistering fluid on his 
scalp. Then he bandaged his head, slipped 
away with his luggage in his hand, waited 
in the park till morning and went to an- 
other house under another name, giving 
himself out as a chemist who had suffered 
from an explosion. He kept the eyebrows 
and lashes short, and singed them now and 
then. They looked extremely convincing. 
When the scalp was healed, he went to a 
hairdresser for a wig. The man supplied 
him with an excellent head of hair, red- 
dish in color. His own had been fair, 
and he had always worn a fairish small 
mustache. Now he was reddish-haired, 
clean-shaven and eyebrowless; and his 
scarred scalp gave a convincing reason 
for the use of a wig in case of any acci- 
dent. 

But this was not enough; the infallible | 
plan contained yet other items. Under | 
pretext of incurable neuralgia, he got a | 
dentist to remove a few conspicuous front | 
teeth, and obtained from another dentist | 
a plate with large, cheap bluish-white | 
teeth as substitute. His own had been | 
neat and small; this last alteration was | 
the most notable of any. Remained the 
color, set and shade of his eyes. He was 
too wise to think of using blue glasses, | 
which scream the word “disguise,” but | 
he procured—“for private theatricals”— | 
a pair of plain glass pince-nez, rimless and | 
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500% Increase 
in Salary 


How T.~E. Murray became 
secretary and treasurer of the 


Rochester Tank & Boiler Co. 


OUR years ago T. E. Murray was 
enjoying moderate success as the pro 
prietor of a retail store in Jamestown, 
N.Y. Though doing well, 

he was not satisfied. He 
saw broader fields beyond; 
he determined to “arrive.” 


Realizing the vital part 
law plays in business to- 


day, he enrolled for the 
Modern American Law 
Course and Service of 


the Blackstone Institute. 
At home, in his spare 
moments, he learned law. 

The result tells its own story. Today Mr. 
Murray is secretary and treasurer of the 
Rochester Tank & Boiler Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., and his salary has increased more 
than 500 per cent! 


Law—the guide to success 


The biggest factor in his rapid rise to suc- 







T. E. Murray 


| cess, Mr. Murray says, is the knowledge he 


gained from this Course. He says: “Any 
man with the ‘want-to-get-there’ spirit shou 
surely enroll for the Modern American Law 
Course and Service.” 

In these times of uncertainty and new 
legislation, big business is looking for men 
who can think clearly and act wisely—men 
who are trained in law. 


Your opportunity 


Through the Modern American Law Course and 
Service, you can now learn law at home, easily, quick- 
ly, at small cost, as 40,000 others are doing. Written 
in everyday language, the entire Course is under- 
standable, Luseen and interesting. Only an average 
of a half hour daily is required to complete the Course 
on the prescribed edule. Easy terms of payment 
are allowe 

Ex-President Taft and eighty other leading toast 
authorities have co-operated to produce the Tse. 
It is endorsed by leading law and commerce schools, 
practicing attorneys and supreme court justices, It 
opens a real opportunity, too, to those who wish'to | 
enter the political field or practice law. We guarantee 
to coach, without additional charge, all subscribers until 
they have successfully passed their bar examinations. 


FREE BOOK 
“The Law-Trained Man” 


Obtaining this valuable 118-page book was Mr. 
urray’s first step to success. ake it yours. 

book will show you how law will help you in your 
business and your work —why you 

should read law, for business success, 

in preference to any other branch 

of business —— nt free. Mail 

coupon today. Blackstone Institute, 

Dept. 72, 608 S. Dearborn Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Send “The Law-Trained Man,” 118-page book, FREE, 


Business 
POMC . . 55 cn cncoctccncoccenucencsessecesoces ssn 


Business 





State 





thx Law for B Admissi to Bar [_] 





‘Blackstone Institute 


Organized to meet the demand for law-trained men 
Dept. 72, 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


*1920— The Year of Education” 
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Photoplay Plots 


Scores of men and women today are 
making big money in their spare steno 
by helping supply the enormous de- 
mand for photoplays. Scores of pro- 
ducing companies are ready to pay for 
good ideas. They must have them. 


No doubt right at this minute you 
have a good idea or plot in your head 
that would make a good “movie.” 
Perhaps you are under the impression 
that it needs special talent to write 
scenarios. Dismiss that wrong idea 
because it is costing you money— 
possibly preventing you making big 
money and a name for yourself. 


The Secret of Selling 


Scenarios 


fest, as the lawyer prepares his “briefs” in 
al language so it is necessary for you to 
follow the “technique” or style and language 
of the gretoesey studio in submitting your 
plots. rrect technique enables the Editor 
ff, your plot at a glance. — — 
ons ly master the art of writin 
with the help of “PHOTOPLAY RITING” 
—an up-to-date and simplified course of in- 
struction. This course will enable you to 
sell your cheteptay: ideas. It covers all the 
seep my ms of scenario requirements. 
Send for descriptive booklet. It’s free. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. P4, Chicago 


i American School of Correspondence 

Dept. P4, Chicago 
Without obligation you may send me 
your free klet_describing course 
of instruction in Photoplay Writing. 


I 
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Take Ne Chances with your child’s mental, moral or 

physical well-being. If you are in doubt about a schoo! 

and do not know what one is best for him, consult the 

Banaces of the Educational Bureau, RED BOOK MAGA- 
. 33 West 4 2nd Street, New York City. 


1Q DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 
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neat. These, with a rather wide black 
cord, added the last and best touch of 
all. Looking in the glass, he would not 
have known himself. He had used no 
dyes, no stains or paints, nothing that 
could possibly give him away; and yet 
Simpson—the name he finally adopted— 
was so utterly unlike J. Prichard, jour- 
nalist, thief and convict, that his own 
wife, had he had one, would assuredly 
have denied him. 

Last of all, he went. to the steamboat 
office and took a ticket—return. 

“The next one,” he said to himself, 
“shall be to South America—and single.” 
In Samarai he posed as a_ geologist 
studying the country, hired a launch and 
a native driver who knew nothing beyond 
his engine, and went up the coast. Papua 
is the chosen stamping-ground of the ama- 
teur man of science. It has seen too 
many half-baked ethnologists, geologists, 
entomologists and geographers to trouble 
itself about one more or one less. Besides, 
in four and a half years’ time much of 
its shifting population is -certain to be 
changed. Everything went smoothly; no 
one suspected. Even the weather favored 
“Simpson,” the geologist, going to map 
out strata for some company without a 
name. 

“Tt could not fail,” thought “Simpson.” 
He felt there never had been such a plan, 
never such a patient carrying-out—never, 
in fine, such a man as himself. 

If he had been superstitious——but he 
was not,—the aspect of the river, on the 
day that brought him up to the gold-field 
country, would have struck him as ill- 
omened. 

It was all new to him; his first journey 
through these upper reaches had been 
taken at night, his second under arrest 
in the hold of the launch. He had not 
known it was so sinister, so lonesome, so 
full of ill-defined threatenings and prophe- 
cies—especially when the forest funeral 
came! 

There, for miles and miles, because of 
no reason that Simpson, once J. Prichard, 
could tell (or I either, who have seen), 
the forest was as one who stands in weeds, 
long, dark and heavily draped, at a bury- 
ing, or one who heaps black veils upon a 
funeral urn. From summit to summit, 
from drooping bough to bough, the im- 
mense Papuan bush stood clothed in 
mourning. Veils of dense creepers, vel- 
vet-dark, fell a hundred feet, to sweep in 
one huge curve from tree to tree and rise 
a hundred feet again. The breeze that 
broke through at the river turnings, and 
stirred the heavy waters into life, left 
this dull, cemented forest unmoved in its 
heavy grief. A hurricane, maybe, would 
have caused the mourning trees to wake 
and tremble, as some great storm of mis- 
fortune may wake a human heart from its 
hushed, brooding grief. But in this river 
country winds seldom blew; and the 
mourning forest stood, as it had stood 
or immemorial time, veiled, stifled, 
still. 

“Plenty devil stop,” said the launch- 
boy, eying the forest fearfully, but put- 
ting out his tongue at it nevertheless; to 
show his Christian education. 


h. pmlaoingl formerly Prichard, did not 
answer. He was looking out for the 





place he knew—the stretch of lower, 
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Retain 
the glowing 
tints and satin softness 
of youth’s fair skin. Pro- 
tecting, wholesome, clinging 


‘Preemans 
FACE POWDER 
has been in favor for 40 years. 
All tints at all- toilet counters 50c (double 
the quantity lof old 25c size) plus 2c war 
tax. Miniature box mailed for 
4¢ plus le war tax. 
The Feopman 
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by wearing | 


Dr. Walter's} 


Famous Medicated Reducing } 
Rubber Garments 
a. For Men and Woma 
Cover the entire body or 
any part. Endorsed byf 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
Dr. J. D.R. WALTER} 

353 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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The herbs of the field and @™m) §al! 
the flowers of the garden D ( 
contain healing agents for Tr. 


man’s use—to soothe his Sammg, stu: 


hurts — to heal his wounds & 
—and to ward off infection. & ent of 
These medicinal juices 7 
were put in the plants and flowers for 
bend | 















man’s benefit, and from time immemo 
rial they have served him. : 
In Absorbine, Jr. they are brought togeth- 
er in concentrated form and mixed by ® 
scientific formula. : 
The efficacy of this liniment in the treat 
ment of cuts, strains, bruises and burns has & 
been proved over and over again by thou- 
sands of users in every state in the Union 


‘Absorbine 


THE AN TISEE SF (oun 1m. Eee 2, eS 


Your medicine re chest should not be with- 

out this nature’s liniment—safe, harmless, 

efficient 

Absorbine, Jr., $1.25 a bottle at 

ae sts or postpaid. 
Sits will be sent postpaid 

on er of 10 cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
340 Temple Street Springfield, 
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Just 15 Minutes a Day 


ERE are two men of equal position and busi- 

sh ness income. Which of them represents 
ou? 

7 They read about the same number of hours each 


r’gimeck. But one has no plan for his reading; at the 
cng imend of the year he has little or nothing to show. 


-—_ The other talks like a man who has traveled 
an idely, though he has never been outside of the 
d byimUnited States. 
in im He knows something of Science, though he 
TER|mpad to stop school at fifteen. He is at home with 
York istory, and the best biographies, and the really 
ilmmimereat dramas and essays. Older men like to talk 
9 him because he has somehow gained the rare 
ift of thinking clearly and talking interestingly. 


What’s the secret of his mental growth? How 
la man in a few minutes of pleasant reading each 
ay gain so much? 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from,his lifetime of read- 
Wg, study and teaching, forty years of it as presi- 
nt of Harvard University, has answered that 


fend for this FREE book 


It tells how and why Dr. Eliot selected 4418 books essen- 
toaliberal education, and compressed them into fifty volumes. 

Ittells how to read and absorb what you read. 

It explains the wonderful encyclopedic index and an effec- 
method of systematic reading. 

This valuable little guide book to reading, called ‘*Fif- 
Minutes 2 Day,” will answer every question about 


“Five Foot Shelf.”” 
Your copy is Ready. Send for it Now. 
P. F. Collier & Son Co. 


Publishers of Good Books 
New York 


But it will mean a tre- 
mendous difference in 
their positions and 
earning power fifteen 


years from now. 


question in a free booklet that you can have for 
the asking. In it are described the contents, plan 
and purpose of 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five Foot Shelf 
of Books 


The pleasant path to a liberal education 


| af set well-informed man and woman should at least know something 
about this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five Foot Shelf 
‘the essentials of a liberal education’’, how he has so arranged it that even 
**fifteen minutes a day’’ is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the knowl- 
edge of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every Univer- 
sity strives to give. 


‘*For me,’’ wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, ‘‘your little free 
book meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast 
new world of pleasure.”’ 


Every reader of The Red Book is invited to have a copy of this handsome 
and entertaining little book. It is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no 
obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it today. 


Think of it. The satisfaction of being a marked man or woman in any com- 
pany. And all for a few mimutes of pleasant reading each day. 


This isthe promise of the Five Foot Shelf. Two hundred thousand Ameri- 
cans have proved that promise; they have tested the value of Dr. Eliot's 
guidance, 
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P. F. Collier & Son Company 
416 West 13th Street, New York 


Mail me the 64-page Free Book, “Fifteen Minutes A Day," 
telling about the Five Foot Shelf of Books and containing the 
two valuable articles by Dr. Eliot and Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, on what and how to read for a liberal education. 
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. When you are dressing for the day, 
there is a certain amount of pleasure in pulling 


on a pair of “Best Knit” hose. 


It gives you a feeling 


of satisfaction—a good start for the day. 
“Best Knit” Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 


ticular as to 


the quality of their hose. Knit from the finest 


materials. Like tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular weights and styles. 
Silk, silk lisle, silk plaited, cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. 


All sizes. 


For women too. Your store has them. If not, write us direct. 


Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 











10 Centsa Day Pays 


for This Symphonola 
Plays all records, Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe, Little Wonder. 
Emerson. Take a year to pay, after 30 days’ trial. Compare its 
tone for clearness, volume, with more costly instruments. Return 
at our expense if it fails to make good. Ask today for the 
Beautifully Hlustrated Symphonola Book FREE 
Shows this and other maar “ag eye Pee Ee 
yet our list e lat song. 
Symphonola Records (s\.2°"pspuar clear sounding, 
full toned disc records. Playable on any Phonograph. 
Larkin Co. Desk SRB 220 Buffalo, N. Y. 











A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowl of the whole 







it self and sex 

and their relation to 
life and health This 
knowledge does not come 
intelligently of iteelf, nor 
correctly m ordinary 
every-day sources, 


SEXOLOGY 


(Ilustrated) 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
aclear, wholesome way, in one volume; 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son. 
Medical wledge a Husband Should Have. 
yledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. : 
Knowledge a Mother Should impart toHer Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 postpaid 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents, 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 789, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 























EVERYTHING for the GARDEN 


fs the title of our 1920 catalogue— the most beautiful and complete horticultural 


publication of the year—really a 


book of 184 pages, 8 colored plates and over 1000 


to-engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of 
information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies 
the result of over seventy-two years o ngage experience. To give this catalogue 


the largest possible distribution wé 
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lighted forest that lay next to the minj 
field. It could not be very far away noy 

“Plenty yam, plenty sweet potato sig. 
bimeby,” went on the boy, striving ty 
cheer himself up, since the white chief gi 
not seem disposed to do it. “Me li 
yam, sweet potato. Bee-fore, boy hy 
work long this place no havem good hg 
kas” (food). “Govamen’, he talk, this 
way boy altogether havem good kaj-bg 
now.” 

Prichard listened without hearing, } 
was nothing to him that the native labg 
laws had been strictly enforced about this 
part of the country since his time, tha 
the boys employed in mining were noy, 
of necessity, given enough fresh food to 
keep away the dreaded beri-beri. Ber. 
beri and dysentery had been a curse op 
the mine-fields, five years ago. They had 
been wiped out since then. But concem. 
ing all this Prichard knew little and cared 
nothing at all. The boy went on talki 
Prichard half heard him, half did nor, 
He was past the forest funeral now, out 
of sight of the tallest trees; the bush was 
getting smaller, though still dense. And 
there were the rocky banks rising up— 
there the landmarks that he had memo 
rized so carefully. The compass was ready 
in his pocket. The last coin was ringing 
on the counter now. Paid for—all but. 

“Now,” said the educated boy, making 
noises as of one who eats good things, 
“now, close-up we getten plenty, plenty 
yam, plenty sweet-potato. Too much me 
likem.” He steered the launch in toward 
the shore. They were going round 4 
bend. Fingers of smoke went up above 
the tree-tops; a smell of “burning-of’ 
crept on to the water. 

“Here, hi! Where do you think you're 
going to?” cried Prichard angrily. They 
had come into view of a clearing, a big 
handful plucked out of the forest fur, 
leaving the bare skin of earth specked 
over with black stumps as a pelt 
specked with hair. 

“Steer out, confound you,” ordered the 
white man. “This isn’t the—” 

His voice trailed away in a bleat, like 
the sound of a phonograph running down 
unwound. For he knew, suddenly, that 
it was the place. 


HE sat staring. The launch-boy steered 
in to a small stump-built jetty, shut 
off his engine, tied up the latinch and waited 
impatiently. This was the only settlement 
for hundreds of miles, save the mining 
camp above. It had a white man in fesk 
dence, a house, a cow and poultry; all the 
earth in sight that was not bare and 
brown was netted over with green webs 
of sweet-potato foliage, or spiked with 
poles holding up long vines of yam-plant 
There were green-gray rows of pineapple, 
rich drooping flags of banana. All the 
white men who came up the river stopped 
at this place, he knew. The Taubads 
(chief) was already coming out of his 
house to welcome this one. What a feed 
there would be to-night! The Papual 
rubbed his stomach. 

Prichard kept telling himself, fiercely, 
that it was not the place. It only looked 
like it—like the marks on the river- 
like the enormous banyan that had § 
half a mile from the place where he & 
tered. It couldn’t be the place. 
not need to look at his compass; he @& 
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& VERYONE who reads can write; 
all who write should have Eversharp 
—men, women, children. Eversharp 

writes 250,000 words with one filling 
—is ever handsome and ever economical 
of effort, time and lead—ever sharp and 
never sharpened. Smartly made in every 
appropriate “style for everybody —with 


handy eraser and pocket clip or chain ring. 





Equally at home in an exclusive club or 
a busy office. The standard pencil equip- 
ment of nationally known companies. 
$7 and upward. Dealers everywhere. 
THE WAHL COMPANY, Chicago 


Western Representatives: Bert M. Morris Co. , 444 Market St. , San Francisco 
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When you are dressing for the day, 
there is a certain amount of pleasure in pulling 
on a pair of “Best Knit” hose. It gives you a feeling 
of satisfaction—a good start for the day. 
“Best Knit” Hosiery is a great favorite among men who are par- 


ticular as to the quality of their hose. Knit from the finest 
materials. Like tailor made they're knit to fit and fit perfectly. 


Obtainable in a full range of colors in popular weights and styles. 

Silk, silk lisle, silk plaited, cashmere, silk and wool and lisle. 
sizes, 

For women too. Your store has them. If not, write us direct. 


Milwaukee Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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correctly m ordinary 
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SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
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a clear, wholesome way, in one volume; 
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lighted forest that lay next to the mining 
field. It could not be very far away nop 

“Plenty yam, plenty sweet potato sip 
bimeby,” went on the boy, striving 4 
cheer himself up, since the white chief gj 
not seem disposed to do it. “Me lit 
yam, sweet potato. Bee-fore, boy 
work long this place no havem good bg 
kas” (food). “Govamen’, he talk, ths 
way boy altogether havem good kaiby 
now.” 

Prichard listened without hearing, } 
was nothing to him that the native labe 
laws had been strictly enforced about thy 
part of the country since his time, thy 
the boys employed in mining were noy, 
of necessity, given enough fresh food ty 
keep away the dreaded beri-beri. Ber. 
beri and dysentery had been a curse 
the mine-fields, five years ago. They had 
been wiped out since then. But concen. 
ing all this Prichard knew little and care 
nothing at all. The boy went on talking 
Prichard half heard him, half did ny 
He was past the forest funeral now, ou 
of sight of the tallest trees; the bush was 
getting smaller, though still dense. An 
there were the rocky banks rising y~ 
there the landmarks that he had memo 
rized so carefully. The compass was ready 
in his pocket. The last coin was ringing 
on the counter now. Paid for—all but, 

“Now,” said the educated boy, making 
noises as of one who eats good thing, 
“now, close-up we getten plenty, plenty 
yam, plenty sweet-potato. Too much m 
likem.” He steered the launch in toward 
the shore. They were going round a 
bend. Fingers of smoke went up above 
the tree-tops; a smell of “burning-of” 
crept on to the water. 

“Here, hi! Where do you think you'r 
going to?” cried Prichard angrily. They 
had come into view of a clearing, a big 
handful plucked out of the forest fur, 
leaving the bare skin of earth specked 
over with black stumps as a pelt i 
specked with hair. 

“Steer out, confound you,” ordered the 
white man. “This isn’t the—” 

His voice trailed away in a bleat, like 
the sound of a phonograph running down 
unwound. For he knew, suddenly, that 
it was the place. 


HE sat staring. The launch-boy steered 
in to a small stump-built jetty, shut 
off his engine, tied up the latinch and waited 
impatiently. This was the only settlement 
for hundreds of miles, save the minilg- 
camp above. It had a white man im Fest 
dence, a house, a cow and poultry; all the 
earth in sight that was not bare and 
brown was netted over with green webs 
of sweet-potato foliage, or spiked with 
poles holding up long vines of yam-plant 
There were green-gray rows of pineapple, 
rich drooping flags of banana. All the 
white men who came up the river sto 

at this place, he knew. The Taubadd 
(chief) was already coming out of tis 
house to welcome this one. What a feed 
there would be to-night! The Papual 
rubbed his stomach. 

Prichard kept telling himself, fiercely, 
that it was not the place. It only loo 
like it—like the marks on the river- 
like the enormous banyan that had st 
half a mile from the place where be & 
tered. It couldn’t be the place. He 


not need to look at his compass; he @@ 
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not want to look at it, damn it. How big 
was this clearing, outside the planted 
parts? Six hundred acres, at a guess 
Thousands of trees to the acre. All the ) 
trees cut down and burned—all the 

| 





stumps alike. If a man looked and looked 
and dug and dug for a year,—provided 
people would let him, which they cer. 
tainly would not,—even then he wouldn't 
have a one-per-cent chance of— 

It was not his place! It was not! 

The planter-proprietor had reached the 
jetty. He was an old miner—Prichard 
remembered him; no one could mistake 
the stature, the blue eyes, the queer, hu- 
morous face of Mike Crabb. Mike Crabb 
did not know him. He looked at him 
with the civil, indifferent glance of an 
utter stranger. The plan held. The plan 
had been a good one. 

Had been? But the plan was all right; 
this was not his place! 

Somebody began to talk to Mike 
Crabb, to ask him questions about the 
plantation, about the length of time he 
had had it, about the clearing of the 
ground. Prichard listened. By and by 
he became aware that it was himself who 
was speaking. That seemed odd. 

Mike Crabb told him things—told the 
man who was speaking, things. They were 
about banyan trees: and big rocks.. It 
was right behind Mike’s head. Prichard 
remembered that the sun had been sink- 


Just as if ‘you selected 


the sweets inthe SAMPLER 
rom ten different packages of” Whitman 


: The candies in the Sampler were really selected by sofas pega ihe 
& 1]. ; . , ’ ut he could not find words to correct it. 
Pe the millions of Americans who have enjoyed Whitman’s He was looking at the face of the com- 


We packed selections from ten of our best- pass. Certain figures stared at him— 
screamed at him—from its disc. The 


needle shook—shook. 
“We're going to have motor-plows here 
in another few months,” volunteered 
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He took out his compass. His hands 
seemed cold as he held it; they were not 
very steady, either. 

“Give us the right time, will you?” 
said Crabb. Prichard saw his mistake, 


since 1842. 
Be liked packages in the Sampler— sweets assorted just right 
for most people, and a charming introduction to ten separate 
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life be spent in the right environment, under a 

wise and und ding lag 

It is often impossible, however, for a parent to know 
parati d ages of several schools. For 

such a parent the Educational Bureau of The Red Book 

Magazine stands as a ready counselor. 


If you wish help in choosing a school write to the 
Educational Bureau, RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 33 
West 42nd Street, New York City, and state what 
kind of school you wish, the age and sex of your child, 
the locality you prefer and the amount you wish to 
expend. 
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IMPSON, formerly J. Prichard, went a 

little way, and stood upon the bank. 
He felt as if he had been thrown off a 
train. Everything seemed to have stopped; 
things were oddly silent. In the midst 
of the silence his brain swung empty and 
clear. 

“Tt was a good plan,” he repeated to 
himself. “And then—the last coin—paid 
down—” 

“But,” he added with a sudden shout, 
“they say it always cheats one of ones 
Neem 

He never reached the water toward 
which he leaped. The old, old alligator 
was waiting, ‘and it caught him first. 
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The violin-shaped resona- 
tor of The Cheney creates 
true tonal beauty and 
adds rare quality to vocal 
or‘ instru records. 


lives in The Cheney. Transcendent beauty 
of tone, the gift of acoustic science, and consummate art in 
cabinet-making, give The Cheney unique distinction. 


Cheney tone supremacy rests securely upon basic patents 
which cover an entirely original application of acoustic prin- 
ciples to the problem of tone reproduction. 

This master instrument plays all records — better than ever 
they were played before. 


CHENEY TALKING MACHINE -COMPANY : CHICAGO 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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IVER JOHNSON 


SAFETY AUTOMATIC 


The Sign of 
Positive Safety 


Iver Johnson means Safety, 
and Safety means Iver Johnson 
—the two are inseparable. 


Drop it, kick it, knock it, thump 
it, “Hammer the Hammer”’—it can’t 
go off accidentally. And its safety is 
automatic—nothing to remember to 
do to make it safe. That’s why 
women are not timid about having 
an Iver Johnson in the home. 


Choice of three grips 
Ciena teeiitiaie iiteens Regular, Perfect Rubber, Western 


all FREE on -request Walnut. 
“4”’—Arms : 
** B’’ —Bicycles If your dealer hasn’t in stock the particular 
“C”—Motorcycles model you want, send us his name and ad- 
dress. We'll supply you through him. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
138 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York 
717 Market St., San Francisco 





Iver Johnson 
“Superior” 
Roa Ay H of 
Iver Johnson Single and Bicycle . 
Double Barrel Shotguns Other Models 
combine accuracy and $37.50 to $65. 


dependability. } extra oa 
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THE CASE OFF 
JAKE MILLER 


(Continued from page 78) 


you to do,” he said quietly. “Is Bill Key 
sal here?” 

“Present,” said the iron-armed black 
smith. 

“T deputize you, William Kepsal, and’ 
(he craned his neck slightly) “—and you 
Newton Spratt, out there on the edge of 
the crowd, to act as guards durin’ the 
night, until relieved by Deputy Reesling 
al seven A, M. to-morrow mornin’. Yq 
will permit no one to approach or remoye 
the body of Moses Briscoe from its prep 
ent place of confinement until further 
orders. And now, feller-citizens, I must 
request you one and all to disperse and 
not to congregate again in this locality, 
under penalty of the law. Disperse a 
once. Move on, everybody.” 

The crowd didn’t move an inch. 

“He’s gone plumb crazy,” said Rush 
Applegate to Uncle Dad Simms, and kk 
made such a special effort that Uncle Dad 
heard him quite distinctly. 

Marshal Crow put up his hand. There 
was no sign of resentment in his voice or 
manner as he addressed the grinning 
crowd. 

“I don’t blame you for thinkin’ that 
man in there is Jake Miller. I thought 
so myself until a couple of days ago, 
That’s when I first begun to suspect that 
he was the very man he now turns out t 
be. Gentlemen, if the individual that you 
know as Jake Miller hadn’t took his om 
life last night, I would have had him be 
hind the bars to-day, sure as all get out 
He wasn’t no more Jake Miller than] 
4m. Jake Miller was one of his alibis. 
He had—” 

“You mean aliases,” interrupted Profe- 
sor Rank, of the high school. 

“He had a lot of names besides Jake 
Miller,” explained Anderson loftily. “And 
he didn’t have to go to high school to get 
’em,” he added as an afterthought, favor 
ing Professor Rank with a withering look 
“Now disperse—all of you. Go on, now, 
Willie—disperse. Everybody disperse e& 
cept Alf Reesling. You stay here af 











VY keep watch till I come back.” 


ITH that he took the easiest and 
most expeditious way of dispersing 
| the crowd by walking briskly off in the 
| direction of Main Street. The crowd 
accompanied him. Having successfully 
dispersed the crowd in front of Hawking 
Emporium, he stopped in front of the 
post office and addressed it once more. 

“All you got to do,” he announced, tal 
ing a seat on the porch, “is to wait till the 
Banner comes out, and then you'll ge 
ali the news. I just been in there to 
Harry Squires about my discoveries, al 
he is workin’ his head off now gettin’ # 
all in shape for the subscribers to fhe 
paper—” 

He stopped short to glare in amaze 
ment at a figure almost under his n0s 

“T thought I told you to stand 
back there, Alf Reesling!” he roared. 

“Aw, thunder—he can’t run away,” pit 
tested Alf. “An’ nobody’s goin’ to sted! 
him; so what’s the sense—” 

“I'll give you just fifteen minutes @ 
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Do you know that you're wealthy? 


was then gained only through the actual doing ot 
things over a long period of years. 












































Has Pape ever told you that, in one respect, you 
are as rich as Rockefeller—as well off as Schwab and 


b 
a J. P. Morgan? Well—you are. The new way—the modern way—judges a man by 
and? When you were born Nature deposited to your what’s in his head—not by the color of his hair or 
4 credit in the Bank of Life a great big ample capital the length of his beard. 
‘et % of—TIME. This is owing to the fact that Specialized Training 
a You have all the Time there is—twenty-four hours gives you quickly the boiled-down, worth-while ex- 
nthe each day. In that one thing, you’re as rich asthe perience of other men. Ina few months of La Salle 


wealthiest man in the world. 


training you can assimilate and be ready to use the 
You And mark well, you can exchange Time for 


knowledge that it formerly took years to acquire. 



























emove Money, but all the wealth in the world won’t buy La Salle Extension University has given over a 
Pres. one additional second for a man. If it would, hundred ‘and eighty-five thousand men the short cut 
urther billionaires would be fighting on your doorstep, tothe kinds of Specialized Training which command 
must bidding fabulous sums for a bit of your time added _ big salaries. 
e and to their span of life. Listen to this report; hundreds like it come to us 
cality, You can trade your Time for anything the world every day: “Salary raised 600%.” Did that man 
rse at holds. invest his Time wisely when he took up La Salle 
If you want Money—Success—just invest a little Training? 
of your Time properly and the reward is yours. Another member reports: “My investment in 
Rush A few of the spare evening hours, now idled or La Salle Training pays me 2500% a year.” 
nd he wasted away, will bring you back cashable knowledge And it isn’t work. Once you begin investing 
e Dad —Specialized Training. You can easily acquire these Time this way, you'll find it the most fascinating 
things that bring you more money and human hands _ thing in the world, simply because the actual study 
T can’t take them away from you. is alive and interesting and the increased earning 
ice No sensible man aspires to be enormously wealthy. results it brings are so large and immediate. 
‘nni But every fellow who hasadropof real, red blood, . Your Time belongs to you and what you do with 
= and is concerned for the comfort and well being of _ it is none of my business. 
a those near and dear to him, does want to progress But I do know and say that La Salle can make 
that —make enough money to be independent. you what you want to be if you'll give us a little of | 
ought Ex-President Taft said to me one night at dinner, yout Time and follow the hundred and eighty-five 
gO, “The men you serve ate in earnest.” thousand leaders who have blazed the way for you. 
t that Certainly they are. They have to be earnest in Write today. Tomorrow means never. 
nut to their desire to progress before they ever get in touch 
t you with us. And only the man who is earnestly de- 
5 OWN sirous of exchanging a little of his spare Time for a 
m be- greater Success ever gets his name on our rolls. Pr 
t out. The old business idea was to judge a man’s ability 
van I by the number of grey hairs in his head. Experience President, La Salle E: University, at Chicago, Hinois 
alibis, 
€ 7 ¢ 
P adsatlie LxXtLENSION NUETSILY 
0 get —‘‘Brings Opportunity to the Door of Every Ambitious Man’ 
avor- 
look, —THE UNITED STATES MAIL MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
now, The day of vain regrets for educational more money for you and your family — much 
e ek opportunities lost or neglected in early youth more money if the experience of thousands 
> an’ has passed, The United States Mail brings nee Hid ak knee Bas 
Le Salle be -ard door the specialized training obese you a poh go promotion that bes been 
O01 t ootst 
Without taking away from your evenings at a ceo Ho and clahey-ove » sen eB 
and home, experience acquired in daytime work ambitious men who have found success the 
rsing can be capitalized and made to blossom into La Salle way. 
. the 
rowd —GET MEASURED FOR MORE PAY 
fully Here lies Opportunity. It needs only action pense or obligation a catalog, full particulars 
kins’ ‘ on your pp to turn it into Money. Study and the »."Ten Years’ Promotion in 
the for instance— the list of courses and service on the coupon One,” which of itself is worth real money. 
below. Check with an X the department Getting in touch with La Salle is nothing 
re. J. OGDEN ARMOUR says: which interests you_most, sign your name and more or less than i for more 
mail the coupon. e will send without ex- pay. you r 
r “I want men to come to me wizh-a re reba ley = a 
l decision, not for a decision.” And 354 gums wees cimp ‘nud Tanned Cen Gites Seuiien GEM WES chee Me STEED GUPGEGS GEER GED Gos aun out cue au Gus Gus om. cos om cml 
+ get La Salle trained men are doing their own LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 266-R_ Chicago, Illinois 
tell thinking in the ARMOUR plants today. “The Largest Business Training Institution in the World” 
) te THE STANDARD OIL CO. employs (] HIGHER ACCOUNTANCY: [BUSINESSADMINISTRATION: [7 TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT— 
ad Somenwhowsiacdngdcceme | Humeeterecencin: “myicone ere eee Ec, 
n’ it power through La Salle help. There are countants, Gost Accountants, etc. & industrial Praffic ; 






2102 La Salle trained men in the PENN- OLAW: 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD employ—309 Training for Bar; LL. B. Degree. 


| ( BUSINESS ENGLISH: 
in the UNITED STATES STEEL COR- | [) COMMERCIAL Law: 

I 

I 

i 

[ 


for Business 
pondents and Copy Writers. 
EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING: Trai in the art of 
forceful, effective speech for Min- 


oO BUSINESS LETTER WRITING: 
Training for positions as Corre- 

spondents, Mail Sales Directors 
PORATION. In big corporations and ———e Reference and Consul- and all eae letter-writing o 


tation ice for Business Men. positions. 
small institutions—villagesand cities— all (EXPERT BOOKKEEPING: 


BR 








over America, men are turning ambition Training for ition of Head INDUSTRIAL MANAGEME: isters, Sal P 
id into money by utilizing the short cuts pen a PEE ET ORreICEN eed poo = ones 4 power a aga 
: which La Salle training offers, C we Oo Training for executive positions  Ticanpenient Heads, and all Ogouue for positions as Fe 
afford to stand still? Banks and Financial Institu- fhoee desiring training in the 48 Correspondents with 
f factors of industrial Gihciency. speaking countries. 
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ava bona 2 of these specially designed Matern! 
[ ~ sold in various materisia at t 8s. 95 Ore $12.50. 
rh, por_s ote this 


tor one month only, at 
yin reer ores gresmnt waist measure and period of time 


FREE (or et ace ee sores oe ye: 
Lane Bryant Dept. x1 Fifth Fite Ave New York 


= he N 
B we Wrinkle Eradicators 
or Frowners 

smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that 
mar your beautv—-while you sleep. They are 
absolutely harmless—simple and easy to use—a 
toilet necessity. Made in two styles. Frowners for 
eenthe eyes. Rrettcstorstor lincein thatnes. 
Either kind sold in 30c, 60c and $1 00 boxes, in- 
cluding booklet “Dressing Table Hints,” at drug 
and department stores everywhere. If your dealer 
sent direct, ‘pouteet. on receipt of price. 
. Co. (Two W 

1784 East St. 





omen) 


Learn to Dance! 


learn Fox-Trot, One-Step, Two-Step,’ 
Walt ool ‘up-to-the-minute’ society 
dances. in own home by the 
Peak 8: stem n of M Mail Inetroetion. 
N Method. Easily learned; 
Do ecial taught s scat ieans 
oF Specia ermes. | 
A, | ite Sor ) a Sern view Ln oday 


Crescent Piace— Shicaso, tt. 





Means Pecan assis 


DEAF DEAFNESS 


Perfect hearing is now being re- 
stored in every condition of deaf- 

ness or defective hearing from 

causes such as Catarrhal Deaf- 

ness, Relaxed or Sunken Drums, 

Thickened Drums, d 

M Hicsing Sounds, Per 
Wholly or Partially 

, Discharge from 


Wilson Wesieanteans Ear 


“*Little Wireless Phones for the Ears’* require no medicine but 
effectively replace what is lacking or defective in the natural 
ear drums. are simple devices, which the wearer easily 
fits Into the ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and 
comfortable. Write foday for our 168 page FREE book on 
DEAFNESS, giving you full particulars and testimonials. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
422 Inter-Southern Bldg. LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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get back there to Hawkins’,” declared 
Marshal firmly. “If you’re not back the 
by then, I'll arrest you for contempt” 
“That suits me,” said Alf promptly, 7 
“Yes sir,” said Anderson, addressing 
crowd. “I would have nabbed him to-d 
if he hadn’t gone an’ hung himself 
this. He must have got onto the fact thy 
I had him dead to rights. He knows 
there wasn’t any escape for him 
chance in the world. Wait a secon 
Don’t all talk at once—and don’t 
questions! An’ say, Abner, it wont ¢ 
you any good to go round to the Be 
office, because I swore Harry Squires 
secrecy. What time is it, Lum?” } 


On being informed by Lum Gillespiey 


a 


that it was later than he thought, Marshall 


Crow looked at his own watch and aro 
in some haste. 


“By ginger, I got to get busy. I stil 


got to see if I can find that letter Js 
received yesterday afternoon. 
be surprised if the contents of that letter 


had a good deal to do with his hurry 
Like as not i 
was a warnin’ from some confederate of 


up this hangin’ business. 


hisn, lettin’ him know I was gettin’ purty 
hot on his trail. It’s mighty hard to keep 
these things from leakin’ out, specially 
when you’re workin’ at long range as I 
been fer some time. My investigation 
have been carried on from one end of th 
country to the other. I finally got '¢ 
narrowed down to a place out West calle 
Sandusky, Ohio, an’ I was just on 
point of telegraphin’ to the police ou 
there that I had their man when thi 
thing happens.” 


HE Marshal was assisted in his search 
for the letter by a volunteer orgatie 


zation of about one hundred men ang 
boys. The search was a most diligent ong 
Much to_the disgust of Ed Higgins, the 
floor of Ed’s sleeping apartment 
yanked up by willing, excited citizens; 
haymow was. ransacked from one end t 
the other; the grain-bins were turné 
inside out; and there was some talk ¢@ 
ripping off a section of the roof. At half 
past twelve o’clock, the Marshal wer 
home to his midday meal, leaving the wo 
in charge of Lum Gillespie, the garage 
owner, whose love for Mr. Higgins was 
governed entirely by the fact that & 
livery-man’s business interfered considel 
ably with his own prosperity. 

Secure in the seclusion of his own woog 
shed, Marshal Crow slyly withdrew Jakes 
letter from an inside pocket and reread 
with great care. Later, having fortifie 
himself with a substantial dinner, he 
turned to the hunt. Advising the toiléf 
that he was going to do a little privali 
searching, based on a “deduction” & 
had come to him while he was at homg 
he ambled off in the direction of Powé 
House Gully. Half an hour later he 
appeared and instructed the crowd 
knock off work. He had found the let 
just where he figured he would find it! 

“T don’t see why in thunder you didi 


ed| figure it out at breakfast instead of - 


dinner,” growled Ed Higgins, moodilj 
surveying the wreckage. “I’ve a notid 
to sue you for damages. Look at ti 
box-stall! Look at that—” 
“Never mind, Ed; I'll have Lum 
the rest of ’em put everything back 
order, just as they found it. Now, 
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RECORDS 





ND finally Brunswick Records—artistic companions of 
Brunswick Phonographs. These records are made 
under the direction of great interpreters:—men who 
have the power and faculty of developing musical 

selections as they would be played by the composers. 


Just as there are directors for the opera, the stage, the 
orchestra, we now have directors for records. 


This means that each Brunswick Record is not only the 


work of some accomplished artist, but is accompanied by the 
shadings of a renowned director. 


This is why Brunswick Records rise above the qualities 
most records have in common. Brunswicks are more than 
title and artist. They bear the impress of some guiding hand. 
One who knows how to bring out the inherent qualities, the 
hidden beauty, the magnetic personality, the more spiritual 
intuitions of the composers. : 

Ask to hear these records. Made by the House of Brunswick 
—a name renowned in the world of music. Compare 
Brunswick Records with others. Be their sole judge! Look 
for something entirely different. Something sweeter, richer, 
truer! You'll find it in full measurein this new Brunswick disc! 


| 
| THE BRUNSWICK) - BALKE - COLLENDER> COMPANY 
General Offices: 623-633 So. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 





Branch Houses in Principal Cities of United States, Canadian Distributors: Musical Merchandise Sales Co., 
Mexico and Canada 819 Yonge St., Toronto 
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E drudgery of cleaning the 
closet bowl has gone wher- 
ever Sani-Flush has been used. 
Sani-F lush has made the task easy 
and simple, has eliminated scrub- 
bing, scouring and dipping—and 
has done its cleaning far more 
thoroughly. Just sprinkle a little 
Sani-Flush in the bowl according 
to instructions. Rust marks, in- 
crustations, and stains are com- 
pletely removed and bowl and 
trap made spotlessly white. 
Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, 
drug, hardware, plumbing, and 
housefurnishing stores. If you 
cannot buy it locally at once, 
send us 25c in coin or stamps 
for a full-size can postpaid, 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign 
price, 50c.) 


THE HYGIENIC 


PRODUCTS CO. 
223 Walnut Ave., Canton, Ohio 


Canadian Agents: 
HAROLD F. RITCHIE & CO., Ltd., Toronto 
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fellers get to work and put things in 
shape here. I’m going to take this let- 
ter over and show it to Harry Squires. 
It proves everything—absolutely every- 
thing. See here, Alf—what in thunder 
are you doin’ here? Why aint you guard- 
in’ them remains as I told you to do?” 

“I am guardin’ ’em,” said Alf. “I c’n 
guard ’em just as well from a distance as 
I can close up, an’ you know it. All I 
got to do is to walk to the corner there, 
an’ I c’n see Hawkins’ place as plain as 
anything.” 

The Marshal gave him a look of bitter 
scorn, and strode away. The crowd 
straggled along behind. Anderson stopped 
at the Banner office door and, exposing 
the dirty envelope to the eager gaze of the 
crowd, advised everyone present to step 
in and take out a year’s subscription to 
the paper. Then he disappeared. The 
crowd surged forward, filling the outer 
office with sardinelike compactness. The 
door to Mr. Squires’ private office, how- 
ever, closed sharply behind Mr. Crow, 
and for the next fifteen or twenty minutes 
the young lady bookkeeper was busy tak- 
ing subscriptions. . 

“You'll see it all in your paper to- 
morrow morning,” said Anderson, coming 
out of the inner office at the end of half 
an hour’s consultation with the editor. 
“All I can say to you now is that I have 
captured one of the most desperate crim- 
inals in the country. He has been wanted 
for nearly three years for a diabolical 
crime. It makes my flesh creep to think 
of him being loose among our women and 
children all this time. Is there anyone 
here who aint subscribed to the Banner?” 


RIGHT and early next morning the 
Banner appeared with its gruesome 












much larger, after all, than Marshal Crow. 
The whilom Mr. Squires, reveling in gen- 
erosity, gave Anderson all the credit. He 
held forth at great length on the achieve- 
ments of the redoubtable Marshal, wind- 
ing up his account with a recommendation 
that a movement be inaugurated at once 
looking to the erection of a memorial 
statue to the famous sleuth. The conclua- 
ing sentence of this bo!d panegyric was as 
follows: “Do not wait till he is dead! 
Do it now!” And appended, in parenthe- 
ses, was the statement that the Banner 
would head the list of subscribers with a 
contribution of one hundred dollars! 

In the body of his article Mr. Squires 
printed in full the contents of the letter 
received by Jacob Miller on the afternoon 
before his death—the letter which had 
been recovered, after the most diligent 
and acute search by Marshal Crow, at the 
bottom of an abandoned well in Power 
House Gully, the letter which so com- 
pletely vindicated the theories and de- 
ductions of Tinkletown’s celebrated son. 

Jake’s letter was from his brother in 
Sandusky. It warned him that the au- 
thorities had finally located him in Tinkle- 
town and that officers were even then on 
the way east to “pinch” him. They had 
run him down at last, despite the various 
aliases under which he had sought to 
avoid apprehension; brotherly love im- 
pelled him to advise Jake to “beat it” as 
“quick as possible.” Moreover, he went 
on to state that if they got him he’d 
“swing,” sure. Brotherly interest no) 


story. Jake was in large type, but not | _ 
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Hi. Schees Residence F. A. & W.C. Eby, 
Passaic, N. F. Architects 

















How to Build Safety 


Into Your Home 


Policemen, firemen, 
watchmen—they can’t 
give you absolute safety. 
The only way to be sure 
—the only way to be safe 
is to build safetyintoyour 
home —to build your 
home throughout with 


NATOO- HOLLOW ‘TILE 


You will always know how to 
build safety—and beauty and 
economy —into your home, if 
you send a postcard, now for 
“*Fire-proof Houses of Natco 
Hollow Tile,” with its twenty- 
four pictures and full descrip- 
tions of Natco Homes. 


NATIONAL FIRE: PRODFING 
‘COMPANY : 


* 
\ Federal St., Pittsburg, Pa. 
N-4 


















































BURPEE’S ANNUAL 
THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED caTAM 
Burpee’s Annual is a complete guide to t 
bleand flower garden. It fully describes the Bury 
ity Seeds with a hundred of the finest vege 
and flowers illustrated in the colors of 
If you are interested in gardening, Burpee’s 
will bemailed toyou free. Write for your copy toa 
ATLEE BURPE O., Seed Growers, Phil 
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Painting after House by Murphy & Dana, Architeds 


Te ABIDING CHARM 
of the‘ House of BRICK 


O the builders of permanent homes, Face Brick 
offers a potent appeal. Durable as stone or 
granite. Affording safety from the fear and fact of 
fire, and comfort through all seasons. Beautiful 
when completed, and mellowing with age—color 
blendings and harmonies beyond the scope of other 
“rue STORY OF BRICK” materials. Not cheapest in first cost but, viewing 
oe nr eee r tr Ya 7 the home as a permanent investment, the most 


tive illustrations and useful in- 


oid The Ranonn of Bak economical of building materials. Send at once 


Extravagance of Cheapness, for “The Story of Brick” —the supply is limited. 


Comparative Costs, How to 
Finance the Building of a 
Home, are a few of the subjects 


ranges Rarnatinnys tot pes American Face Brick Association 
1131 Westminster Building - Chicago 
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The Pawn Ticket Clue 


She was the one woman in all the world 
he loved—and she was married to another 
man. She was famous now, and rich— 
beyond all hope of his attaining. 

Yet, here inthisobscure pawnshop, he found 
a token—a clue that told hima startlingstory. 

Her® is a man who knows that love is the 
savior of souls—that it levels all ranks—that 
richand poorare asone under its magicspell— 


RICHARD HARDING 


DAVIS 


(First Uniform Edition) 


Whether it be the blinding heat of an 
African desert—a lonesome island in the 
Pacific—or the deep mystery of a London 
fog — Davis always had a breathless story 
totell. He knew that romance was not 
dead. No man ever knew 80 many dif- 
erent kinds of people. No man ever 
visited so many strange lands or saw so 
many wars in so many different places. 


FREE atancron 


5 Volumes 


Our foremost living American novelist 
today is Booth Tarkington. Every Ameri- 
can sees himself as a boy in “ Penrod.” 
Every American knows the fascinating 
problem touched in “ The Flirt."* The 
world cannot grow tired of his Monsicur 
Beaucaire."* Booth Tarkington knows 
how to write about love. Nowhere else 
can you find romance so delightful — so 
enthralling. Because of his closeness to 
teal American life, Columbia University’s 
$1,000 prize for the best novel of 1918 
went to Booth Tarkington. 


Send the Coupon Without Money 


You must act quickly. How long you 
can have these books at the present low 
price we do not know—the cost of paper 
and cloth is going higher every day. 
When the present edition runs out we 
will have to add the extra cost of paper 
to the price. Make sure of your splendid 
set atthe little price. Mail the coupon 
today. Forget the monotony—the dullness 
of everyday life. Go with him into the 
land of romance. 

This is a remarkable offer and it cannoi 
last long. No American home can afford 
to be without Richard Harding Davis and 
Booth Tarkington. Sign and mail the 
coupon at once, and you will get one at 
low price— the other FREE 


CHAS. SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
Send me, all charges prepaid, complete set of Richard Harding 
Davis, in 12 volumes. Also send absolutely FREE the set of 
Booth Tarkington in 5 volumes. If t are’not satis- 
factory I will return both sets within 5 days, at your expense. 








Otherwise I will send you §2.00 at once and §2.00 a month for 
11 months. 

NAME os occncccencececcesesseeesesesesessesecsecosooes Oeeecceeens 
AMArES Srccccccccceccereecceseseseereecsesoosee eeereeceetecscess 
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doubt. was also responsible for the frank 
admission that the “family” had done all 
it could for him, and that if he had had a 
grain of sense, or had listened to his 
friends, he wouldn’t have married her in 
the first place. And if he hadn’t married 
her, he wouldn’t have been placed in a 
position where he had to beat out her 
brains. Not that she didn’t deserve to 
have her brains knocked out, and all that, 
but “you can’t go around doing that sort 
of thing without getting into trouble.” 

In short, Jake had slain his wife, pre- 
sumably in cold blood. At any rate Mr. 
>quires, sustained by the information re- 
ceived from Marshal Crow (who had 
gone deeply into the case), stated in cold 
type that it had been done in cold blood. 
Apparently Jake had decided that he was 
tired of dodging the inevitable. It was 
quite clear that he could not endure the 
thought of being “swung” for his diabol- 
ical deed. 

The account also stated that Marshal 
Crow at once advised the Western au- 
thorities by telegraph that he had their 
man, but regretted to state that the scoun- 
drel had anticipated arrest in the manner 
now so well known to the readers of the 
Banner, long recognized as the most en- 
terprising newspaper in that part of the 
State of New York. 


DAY or two later, after the in- 

quest, an officer arrived from San- 
dusky. He witnessed the funeral of Jake 
Miller, whom he readily identified as the 
slayer of Mrs. Camp, and was afterward 
a most interested listener to the recital 
given on Lamson’s porch by Marshal 
Crow, who described with considerable 
zest and surprising fidelity the manifold 
difficulties he had experienced in “run- 
ning the criminal to earth.” 

The astonished officer walked over to 
the Grand View Hotel with Harry Squires. 
From time to time he passed his hand 
over his brow in a puzzled manner. 

“T don’t mind telling you, Mr. Squires,” 
he blurted out at last, “that we hadn’t the 
faintest idea that this fellow Camp was 
as desperate a character as all this. We 
looked upon him as a rather harmless, 
soft-headed guy—but he turns out to be 
one of the slickest all-round crooks in 
the United States. No wonder he man- 
aged to give us the slip all these years. 
It only goes to show how even the best of 
us can be fooled in a man.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Harry. “It cer- 
tainly does show how you can be fooled 
in a man.” 

“When I get back home and tell ’em 
at headquarters what a slick duck he was, 
they’ll throw a fit. Why, by gosh, we all 
thought he was a nut—a plain nut.” 

“Far be it from me,” said Harry, “to 
speak ill of either the living or the dead.” 

“Tt’s a wonder he didn’t up and blow 
the head off of this old Rube when he 
found he was about to be cornered.” 

Harry took that moment to relight his 
pipe, and then abruptly said good night to 
the gentleman from Sandusky. As he re- 
joined the group in front of Lamson’s, 
Marshal Crow was saying: 

“I’m mighty glad Harry Squires had 
sense enough not to say in the Banner 
that as soon as Jake Miller found out that 
the jig was up, he took the law in his 
own hands and lynched himself.” 











































COMPLEXION POWDER 
br The LATTLE -PINK & WHITE: BOXES 


RMAND is all a woman could : 
4 desire in a face powder—soft, | 
clinging and invisible! é 


All the better shops carry Armand 
in several delightful fragrances, 
Armand Bouquet, a fairly dense 

wder, is 50c and Armand Cold 
( am Powder, a wonderful new 
idea originated by Armand, is $1. 


If you prefer, send us 15c and © 
your dealer’s name for three sam- | 
ples. Address 


ARMAND, Des Moines 
In Canada—Armand, St. Thomas, Ont, 
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Cartooning, Designing, Illus 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking 
Criticises amateurs’ work. Full of i 



























































formation for artists and art student» M i } 
Satisfactory or money refunded, 20c a copy, $1 8 year 
Send $1 NOW, Thrift Stamps Taken LAI 
H.LOCKWOOD, Editor, Dept. 562, Kalamazoo, Mich, w 
E 
Young Cert 
The secret of a isa 


youthfulface will be 


sent to any woman { 
whose appearance shows 
that time or illness or any 
other cause is stealing 
from her the charm of 
girlhood beauty. It will show 
how without cosmetics, creams, massage, 
masks, plasters, straps, vibrators, “beauty” treat 
ments or other artificial means, she can remove 
the traces of age from her countenance. Every 





woman, young or middle aged, who has a single mouses CON 


facial defect, should know about the remarka 


Beauty Exercises 


which remove lines and “crow’s feet” 5 
wrinkles; fill up hollows; give roundness ®F 
scrawny necks; lift up sagging corners of they” 
mouth; and clear up muddy or sallow skins. It 
will show how five minutes daily with Kathryn 
Murray’s simple facial exercises will work wom 
ders. This information is free to all who ask fori w& 
Fin ® 
| 


Results Guaranteed | 3 gm) 
Write for this Free Book which tells ; 
what to do to bring back the firmness to® rr 
facial muscles and tissues and smoothness @ LD 
AULT 



















beauty to the skin. Write today. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. on 
Suite 272 Garland Bldg. Chicago, Ii 
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LABOR The Aladdin System Scientifically LUMBER 
WASTE Prepares the Materials and WASTE 


TAROT 


- Conserves the Labor. You can 
$ Save 18% of the Lumber and $ 
a 30% on the Cost of the Labor. 


Mertified records of thousands of Aladdin Homebuilders in every state 

Move these statements. You can prove these statements for yourself, for 
fe isan Aladdin Home near you wherever you live. 

The pictures above tell the story of scientific preparation and handling of materials 

efficient conservation and direction of the labor. The Lumber that’s Wasted 

Just as Much as the Lumber that’s Used. The only possible way to reduce present high 

of lumber and labor is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin System prepares all the 

ber in our mills ready to be nailed in-place. Waste of lumber is reduced to less than 2%. 


patest Distributing System of Lumber in the World 


Aladdin houses are manufactured and shipped direct from the Aladdin Company’s own 
in Michigan, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon. Wherever you live Aladdin 
6s come to you in a straight line from the nearest timber region. 

| Aladdin’s National Homebuilding Service means shorter routes, quicker delivery and 


wee freight rates for builders in every part of the United States. Complete Sales and Business offices are main- 
connection with each mill. 


matin Readi-Cut Houses Include All Material Cut-to-Fit Complete 


_ The Aladdin Book of Homes has a message for you. Amongst its pages, profusely illustrated in colors, leading 
“ home designs are represented to you. Aladdin houses are cut-to-fit as follows: Lumber, millwork, 
1. fn > } : | flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, shingles, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, 
Ss i ils, paint, varnishes. The material is shipped to you in a sealed box-car, complete. 
iD Homer 
ta~ 


Houses Send today for a copy of “Aladdin Homes” No. 546 — 


M THE ALADDIN CO. xX. == 
K ‘f Wilmington, North Carol Ferone Sn pa, <—Write to 


Nearest Office 
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As a practical gift for your 
son or daughter, Corona 
is without equal. 


$50, with Carrying Case 





Coronatyping the Composition 
ROM Kindergarten to Col- 


lege—Corona will speed 
and simplify the education of 
your child. 


It is a known fact that before a 
child can master the muscular 
control necessary to the forma- 
tion of script letters, he is capa- 
ble of learning the simple, normal 
movements required for the 
operation of Corona. Hence 
spelling and reading can be 
taught to very young children— 
aided by Corona. 


As the education progresses, 


Corona’s value grows, for— 
since the mind pictures the 
printed rather than the written 
word—errors in spelling and 
construction are more obvious 
in coronatyping, and more atten- 
tion is paid to punctuating. 


Compositions, essays, themes are 
neater and more acceptable to 
teachers if coronatyped. Note- 
books are more easily studied. 
There is less fatigue from operat- 
ing Corona and the skill acquired 
in early life is of inestimable 
value in later years. 


CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc., Groton, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN-FRANCISCO 


Agencies in All Principal Cities 


CORONA 


The Personal Writing Machine 


Fold it uv — Take it with you —Typewrite anywhere 








Some of the several types 


of Turkish leaves grown 
in the Valleys about the 
Black Sea, from which 
the wonderful MURAD 


cigarette is made. 


Ms Makers of the Highest Grade Turkish 
Tae ios and Egyptian Cigarettes in the World 



































To be fashionable a cigarette need not 
be expensive. In fact, at most exclusive 
clubs and smart hotels the preference i is 
for a relatively inexpensive cigarette— 
Fatima. 

Of course, it is only logical that Fatima 
should appeal to the discriminating 





PAINTED FOR LIGGETT & MYERS TO) 


smoker, for, not only does Fatima’s “just- 
enough -Turkish” blend lack the oily 
heaviness of the expensive, straight 
Turkish cigarette, but it retains, at the 
same time, a smoothness and richness 
not to be found in blends less fortu- 


nately balanced. 
Pp Te 2 


KATIMA 


A Sensible Cigarette 





